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South Amboy Disaster 
Probable Loss Set At 
$7,500,000 By Officials 
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ing the losses in the giant explosion 
which wrecked South Amboy, N. J., 
May 19, when four barges loaded with 



































, sae © LONDONE | 
various types of munitions blew up, LANCASHIRE 
oficials of Hartford fire insurance com- &. GROUP THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
asine wliiehe bout half the cov- — PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
peaches COMPANY OF NEW YORK © ~— STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
erage have assessed the probable loss (Fie Deponment) © += LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
at $7,500,000 and say that they will pay 
out about $4,000,000 to policyholders in se eeacnaL onan arin acieieeaer ite meme 
the New Jersey town. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers on Monday opened a disaster 


field office for adjusters .to handle claims Business Prospects 


in the Tennis Club, Brighton Avenue, 
Perth Amboy, Col. Perrin C. Cothran, 
vice president of the Phoenix and chair- 
man of the National Board’s adjustment 


Kenneth G. Scotland, member of our Doyle M. Smith Agency 
of Sacramento, when asked for his impressions of recent trends 
eral manager of the board, announced. in selling, answered: 

NBFU Engineers on Job 


: “The only special trend I have noticed is the public’s extreme 
Last Saturday, the board despatched 7 P 


interest in retirement security. This trend is favorable because it 








search, and Arthur Spiegelman, senior has created some positive thinking in connection with the retire- 
research engineer, to South Amboy to ment. 

assist in investigation of the explosion. 

The General Adjustment Bureau is also “The Business Insurance selling idea is very useful to me. 


operating from field headquarters under 
the supervision of William P. Murphy. 
Workers on the barges involved in 


There has been no particular shift in my prospecting except to 
include a reasonable number of Business Insurance prospects as 


the explosion were insured in the Amer- well as prospects for advanced Estate Planning. I have found 
can Mutual Liability. The United States that the procedure in Estate Planning can be simplified to make 
Coast Guard board of inquiry has ac- its use practical for interested and qualified insurance men. 


cepted the company as a party of inter- 
est. The company is being represented 


; “T have found a very noticeable interest on the part of the 
at hearings by Desmond T. Barry, * ry P 
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Elected President 
Massachusetts Mutual 





Becomes Chief Executive Few 
Days After Company Entered 
Its Centennial 


LONG INSURANCE CAREER 


Responsibilities of Vice Presidents 
Harry H. Peirce and Chester 
O. Fischer Are Increased 











The Massachusetts Mutual Life’s board 
on May 19 elected Leland J. Kalmbach 
as its president to succeed Alexander T. 
Maclean who had been president since 
January, 1945. At the same time the 
board broadly increased the duties and 
responsibilities of two other officers of 
the company. Vice president and actu- 
ary Harry H. Peirce was elected a mem- 
ber of the finance committee and Vice 
President Chester O. Fischer was elected 
a member of the agency committee and 
committee on death claims, filling vacan- 
cies created by Mr. Maclean’s death. 
30th Mr. Peirce and Mr. Fischer are 
company directors. 

Leland J. Kalmbach, popularly known 
throughout the executive end of the life 
insurance business as “Pete” Kalmbach, 
is the ninth president of Massachusetts 
Mutual and becomes chief executive 
only a few days following the start 
of the company’s 100th year. It was 
organized on May 15, 1851. He will 
carry through on the plans for the cele- 
bration of the company’s centennial year 
which were initiated under the direction 
of Mr. Maclean. 


Joined Company in January, 1948 


One of the nation’s best known and 
most highly regarded actuaries and 
executives Mr. Kalmbach joined Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life as vice president 
on January 1, 1948, and the following 
month was elected a director. As a 
member of the finance committee, 
agency committee and committee on 
death claims, he is experienced in the 
operations of the company and has car- 
ried a large share of the management 
responsibilities. 

Under his direction the underwriting 
practices of the company have been 
liberalized and other changes made, re- 
sulting in further improved service to 
policyholders and to the field represen- 
tatives of the company. He is a field- 
minded company officer and has earned 
the friendly affection and admiration of 
the general agents and agents, his fel- 
low officers and the company personnel. 

For 24 years before coming with the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. Kalmbach 
was associated with the Lincoln National 
Life and for some years was in charge 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence 1 fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms; 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 











Sale 


He solit a mountain to let progress through 


We catt tt The Canal now, as if no other canal mattered. And, to counting on him for food and shelter—and he housed and fed them. 
Americans, no other canal matters half so much as the one that a man He found an old railroad crumbling into ruins~and he rebuilt the 
named Goethals dug for us... down in the mountains and the slime railroad. Then he was ready to dig the canal. 


and the jungle of the Isthmus of Panama. : ae aoe ; : 
ee ppaanianies A mountain stood in his way. He split it. A river ran at his feet. 


Ever since the world was born, the Isthmus had stood between the two He dammed it up, and turned the interior of the Isthmus into a vast 
great oceans like a door slammed in the face of progress. And ever lake. Then, where each ocean lapped the shore, he built great water- 
since there were ships on the sea, men had wished there were a way gates, as tall as buildings and as precise as a watch, to control the 
through it. Some men only dreamed of a passage, and others tried to ebb and flow of the waters. 


dig one. But the Isthmus broke them all. On the appointed day, the switches were thrown and the 


There came a day when Americans decided they must have a canal. impossible happened. The Isthmus stood aside. The oceans flowed 
They called a man named George Washington Goethals, soldier and together, and progress sailed through. 

builder, son of immigrants who had named him for the father of 
their chosen country. And they said: “Dig us a ditch through 
Panama. It is the hardest job in the world. It has killed many men. 
But our freedom depends on it.” And Goethals, who loved freedom 
and who loved to build, packed a trunk and went down to Panama. 


America will always have men and women who can make mountains 
stand aside when they block freedom’s path. For, just as long as 

we rear our children on hope and opportunity, as long as we teach 
them that no obstacle is bigger than a free human being, our country 
will remain rich in the faith that moves mountains. 

He found the jungle festering with fever—and he cleared out the 


jungle. He found 65,000 workers with their wives and children 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Adam 


Penn Mutual’s President, Starting in 1911 in Ofhce of Supervisor of Applications 
and Death Claims, Studied Law After Hours And Was Admitted To The Bar; 
His Remarkable Record in Home Ofhce Underwriting Led to His Being Placed 


in Charge of Company’s Insurance Operations. 


The problem of finding a successor to 
one of the most outstanding insurance 
company presidents confronted the trus- 
tees of Penn Mutual Life after John A. 
Stevenson, head of that company since 
January, 1939, died last year. The Penn 
Mutual’s board consists of an excep- 
tional number of notable men. Among 
its members are: 

Harold E. Stassen, president, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, former Governor 
of Minnesota and candidate for nomi- 
nation in last election for President of 
the United States; Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, which in the early postwar pe- 
riod had 20,000 students; Harold V. 
Smith, president of Home Insurance 
Co, one of the principal figures in fire 
insurance; Martin W. Clement, chair- 
man of Pennsylvania R. R.; Walter D. 
Fuller, president of Curtis Publishing 
Co, which issues Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Holiday; 
Wm. Fulton Kurtz, president, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts; George Wharton Pepper, for- 
mer U. S. Senator and leader of the 
Philadelphia bar; George E. Allen, con- 
fidant of two Presidents of the United 
States; Alvin C. Eurich, president, State 
University of New York; and Arthur 
C. Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbel 
Brothers in Philadelphia. 

Select Mr. Adam, With Company 

Since 1911 

After a careful review of the situation, 
including an appraisal of personalities 
having characteristics and reputations 
essential in filling the post of president 
of the Penn Mutual, the board decided 
that the man best fitted to succeed 
Mr. Stevenson was in the company’s 
own organization. It selected Malcolm 
Adam who, as second in command to 
Mr. Stevenson, had been in charge of 
the company’s insurance operations for 
years, 

Beginning in 1911 in what was then 


| known as the department of applications 


and death claims, Mr. Adam advanced 
successively as assistant supervisor, asso- 
ciate supervisor, supervisor. In 1930 he 
Was appointed assistant vice president in 
charge of underwriting and seven years 
later was elected vice president in charge 
of the company’s insurance operations, 


) being given supervision of the underwrit- 


ing, actuarial, medical and claims de- 
partments. His election as a member 
ot the board of trustees in 1946 broad- 
ened the scope of his activities and his 
contacts with other phases of the com- 


§ Pany’s operations. 


Long Student of the Business 

The career of Mr. Adam is the type of 
Success story which appeals to the aver- 
age American for, before reaching the 
Presidency, he had traveled up the vari- 
ous steps of the company ladder. From 
the start he was a thoughtful student 
of the insurance business and was 
determined to improve opportunities 
which would increase his usefulness to 
be company in whatever position he 
yea He studied law after office hours, 
cing admitted to the bar and, later, 
mameed on insurance as a member of 
iy ‘acuity of Temple University. He 
raed an actuary, although the actuarial 
Pit ao of the Penn Mutual is one 
in A lich he had direction. Years ago 

the insurance industry he was rec- 


psnized as a man who had h I 
knowledge a thorough 


of life insurance in all its 
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phases and he has earned his high repu- 
tation in the field of risk selection. It 
is not just good luck, therefore, that to- 
day the Penn Mutual has one of the best 
mortality records among the insurance 
companies. And because of his inten- 
sive study of insurance cases, nobody 
knows better than he does the financial 
needs which life insurance serves—exist- 
ing markets and those not yet tapped— 
or about the effect of social and eco- 
nomic changes on potential life insurance 
sales. It was his active interest in 
agency operations which led the Penn 
Mutual into the field of juvenile insur- 
ance;—pension-trust selling and other 
major developments which have influ- 
enced the opportunities of the company’s 
agents. 

First Job Was in Cramp’s Shipyard 

Malcolm Adam’s father came from 
Scotland where he met and married an 
English girl. On coming to this coun- 
try they made their home in Philadel- 
phia where young Adam attended school. 
His first job was in Cramp’s shipyard 
which for a long time was the largest 
and most famous shipbuilding enter- 
prise in the United States. 

His work in the shipyard took him 
to the places where men were building 
vessels that were going to sea. What 
particularly intrigued him was the over- 
hauling of some square riggers—clipper 
ships—which were destined for voyages 
such as sailing around Cape Horn. 
Everything about the yards fascinated 
him and he thus early formed an af- 
fection for ships which he still has. 
At every opportunity he would listen to 
ships’ officers or crew members tell the 
stories of their adventures, talks which 
greatly stimulated his imagination. For 
a time he felt he would like to go to 
sea and even made a start on such a 
career by studying navigation. 


Joins Penn Mutual; Also Admitted 

to Bar 

But a seafaring life did not meterial- 
ize. One day while casually looking at 
“want ads” in a Philadelphia paper he 
came across one inserted by the Penn 
Mutual. Answering it, he was asked to 
stop in at the company’s office and 
found himself in the presence of Har- 
rison S. Gill who was supervisor of 
applications and death claims and who 
promptly started the young man on his 
life insurance career. 

In connection with his new duties in 
the underwriting and claim departments, 
he made frequent visits to the law of- 
fices of George Wharton Pepper who 
was then, as now, serving as general 
counsel of the company. For a little 
more than a year, Robert Dechiert, a 
prominent member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, has also held this title. 

Forty years ago, Mr. Pepper was al- 
ready on his way to be a leader of the 
Philadelphia bar, later to become United 
States Senator. Young Adam, impressed 
by Senator Pepper’s magnetic person- 
ality and the atmosphere of his law 
office, decided that if he was to make 
progress in the Penn Mutual a law edu- 
cation would help. Best way to get it 
was to go to Temple University. He 
was at Temple from 1916 to 1920, with 
time out for service in the Army during 
the first World War. Shortly after his 
return to the Penn Mutual, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

Temple University 
Temple University is an educational 
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MALCOLM ADAM 


institution from which thousands of 
Philadelphians have graduated, many of 
whom have become executives of insur- 
ance companies. Its name is indelib!y 
associated with the name and work of 
its founder, Russell H. Conwell, a famous 
clergyman. It has its origin in 1884 
when, at the request of a group of young 
men desiring preparation for the min- 
istry, Dr. Conwell organized a program 
of night study. Originally operated ex- 
clusively as an evening school, in the 
spring of 1895 the afternoon and evening 
Law School was opened. A day. depart- 
ment was later established to provide 
facilities for a four-year college course. 
Present head of the University is Rob- 
ert L. Johnson who was the first adver- 
tising manager of Time Magazine. 

Four other students at Temple when 
Malcolm Adam was there are now on 
the bench. They are Charles Klein 
and John P. Boland, judges of the Or- 
phans’ Court of Philadelphia, and James 
C. Crumlich and John A. Mawhinney 
who are judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 


Work in Connection With “Missing File” 


At the Penn Mutual, while Mr. Adam 
was working in the department of appli- 
cations and death claims, among other 
things he was given charge of what was 
known as the “missing file’—missing 
policyholders whose beneficiar‘es believe 
they may no longer be alive and missing 
beneficiaries who cannot be found at the 
death of the insured.. Since so many 
causes lie behind disappearances of this 
kind—amnesia, domestic difficulties, 
financial involvements, etc—in the han- 
dling of the “missing file,” Mr. Adam 
made many personal investigations. 
There were cases such as that written 
up a few years ago in Newsweek where 
a missing policyholder’s wife feared he 
had been killed in a storm. The tangled 
thread of evidence as to this doctor’s 
whereabouts led from city to city, from 
clues such as the .bottles taken out of 
his medicine case to a social security 
card with his name as.a foundry worker. 
The knot was unraveled when, in a 


restaurant, he heard some music that 
had been played at his wedding and 
which brought back his memory and the 
realization of who he actually was. 
There were, also, cases such as that 
which was described in the Penn Mu- 
tual’s latest annual report where the 
company’s 20-year search for a boy to 
whom a father had left some insurance 
money eventually ended in finding the 
beneficiary working in a California air- 
craft factory with a wife and family of 
his own. 

Whether the Penn Mutual was trying 
to find beneficiaries in order to make 
payments that were due or trying to 
postpone paying claims for death bene- 
fits when the company believed the pol- 
icyholders to be alive, Mr. Adam, in his 
efforts to learn the whereabouts of 
missing policyholders and lost benefici- 
aries, not only obtained a lot of infor- 
mation about the persons listed in the 
“missing file’ but about how peoples’ 
minds work and about different types of 
business. His experiences proved invalu- 
able to him in later years as he con- 
tinued to advance in the company, until, 
in 1937, on the recommendation of Pres- 
ident William H. Kingsley, the board 
elected him vice president. In this posi- 
tion he had direct supervision of the 
company’s underwriting, actuarial, medi- 
cal and claims departments. 


Home Office Put on More Scientific 
Basis 


At the time Mr. Adam took charge 
of underwriting activities, his specific 
responsibility was to see that the com- 
pany’s underwriting operations were put 
on a more scientific basis since, at that 
time, the Penn Mutual’s mortality rat'o 
was higher than the company felt it 
should be. 

In reversing this situation by a pro- 
gram of scientific risk selection, Mr. 
Adam explained: “The policy of a com- 
pany insofar as its selection of the 
individual risk is concerned, should be 
simply to view the case in accordance 
with its known classification. This does 
not mean that it should attempt to follow 
either a conservative, a middle-of-the- 
road, or a liberal selection policy. It 
should follow an accurate selection 
policy. 

“In the past we have heard much talk 
among companies and their field forces 
about so-called ‘liberal’ or ‘conservative’ 
underwriting policies. These are vague 
and often meaningless terms. Risks are 
either properly classified in accordance 
with known statistical knowledge or they 
are not. Consequently, when a company 
embarks upon a policy. of issuing, at 
standard rates, risks which, if properly 
classified, would be substandard, it is 
not a question of liberal policy but 
rather one of inaccurate classification 
which will raise the average price of 
its product. 

“Because of the long-range nature of 
life insurance operations, history and ex- 
perience have been cardinal guideposts 
for management in the past. However, 
experience alone is not enough. Man- 
agement must be able to supplement ex- 
perience with ability to forecast, and 
the effort of those charged with under- 
writing management, for example, to 
evaluate accurately new and old business 
can aid those responsible for the suc- 
cess and progress of a company to anti- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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U. of P. Alumni Honor Valentine Howell 


L. to R.: Dr. George William McClelland, chairman of University of Pennsylvania; 
Maurice N. Trainer, American Brake Shoe Co.; Valentine Howell, Robert M. 
Hunt and Dr. Arnold K. Henry, dean of student affairs at U. of P. 


Valentine Howell, executive vice pres- 
ident and actuary, Prudential, was hon- 
ored last week by his fellow alumni of 
University of Pennsylvania. At the an- 
nual dinner in Montclair he was given a 
“scroll award” by the Pennsylvania Club 
of Suburban New Jersey “for his many 
outstanding achievements in the field of 
insurance.” Robert M. Hunt, president 
of the club, presented the award in 
presence of a large number of insurance 
executives, business men and university 
Among others having received 
from the alumni of 


officials. 
a similar honor 
U. of P. were Owen J. Roberts, former 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice; President 
T. I. Parkinson of Equitable Society; 
Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, Chinese delegate to 
the United Nations Security Council 
and Edward S. Irish, president, Madi- 
son Square Garden Corporation. 

During his talk Mr. Howell defended 
life insurance against charges of “big- 
ness,” saying that large life comnanies 


are not increasing faster than the gen- 
eral economy of the country. “Our rate 
of growth is far less rapid than that of 
the smaller companies,” he said. “Life 
companies take but 3% of the national 
income and insurance in force today 
represents on the average less than 
one year’s income per family.” 

A graduate of Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, U. of P., Mr. 
Howell has spent 35 years in insurance. 
Following his graduation he took up 
actuarial work and shortly after the 
outbreak of World War I he helped the 
Government set up the War Risk In- 
surance Program. Prior to joining Pru- 
dential he was with Equitable of Iowa 
and Guardian Life. He joined Pruden- 
tial in 1930, becoming vice president and 
actuary eight years later. He is a gov- 
ernor of Society of Actuaries and played 
a prominent role as a member of the 
Hoover Commission for which he recom- 
mended widespread changes in the Vet- 
erans Administration GI insurance pro- 
gram in connection with the Hoover 
plan for reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal government. 





Pursell Agency Assistant 
At Home Office for Aetna 


Lambert O. Pursell, assistant general 
agent at Allentown, Pa., for the Read- 
ing general agency of Aetna Life, has 
been appointed agency assistant at the 
company’s home office at Hartford, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Robert 
B. Coolidge, vice president. In his new 
position, Mr. Pursell’s duties will in- 
clude instructing in the Aetna’s estate 
control and business insurance plans at 
the company’s home office training 
school. 

Mr. Pursell has been associated with 
Aetna Life since 1937, when he became 
a salesman for the Reading general 
agency. He subsequently became agency 
supervisor at Reading and Allentown 
and later was promoted to assistant 
general agent. 

Mr. Pursell is the son of Stanley H. 
Pursell, who with his father, the late 
D. E. Pursell, founded the Aetna Life 
general agency at Reading in 1913. 





Union Mutual Appointments 


Robert T. Gorrie has been named an 
assistant director of agencies of Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me. Mr. Gorrie 
was formerly associated with the S. D. 
Warren Co., paper manufacturers, and 
the Automatic Coin Changer Corp. of 
Boston, 


Three promotions among home office: 


personnel have also been announced by 
President Rolland E. Irish. Leonard C, 
Allin, formerly of the underwriting de- 
partment, has been appointed Group 
secretary; George C. Denny of the pol- 
icy issue department has been named to 
an underwriting position, and Carl N. 
Honer, formerly of the sickness and 
accident claims department, will head 
the policy issue department. 


“Par for Parkinson” Results 


Final tally of “Par for Parkinson” 
month of Equitable Society showed 
3,571 agents writing $233,457,726 of 
Ordinary volume. In Group production, 
volume was $448,607,397. During the 
campaign 1,097 employers were sold 
Group. 


The new E. A. Vossmeyer agency, 
Nashville, finished first in agency stand- 
ings. E. W. Rejaunier agency, New 
York, was second; and J. D. Kennon 
agency, Providence, third. L. E. Ander- 
son, Kellogg Van Winkle agency, Los 
agency, Los Angeles, was leader in 
credits. Leading Group agency was B. 
T. Embry, Kansas City with Woods 
agency, Pittsburgh, second, and L. A. 
Miner agency, New York third. Leading 
Group agent was B. R. Cecil, Embry 
agency, with $90,000,000. 





L. H. House Marks 40th 
Anniversary With Aetna 


Lawrence H. House, general agent 
for Aetna Life at Utica, N. Y., was 
honored on his 40th anniversary with 
the company at a luncheon recently. 
The luncheon, which was attended by 
40 of his business associates, climaxed 
a month-long sales campaign conducted 
by the agency as a part of the anni- 
versary observance. 

Among those present were Donald E. 
Hanson, superintendent of agencies, and 
George Strassel, assistant chief under- 
writer, both from the home office; R. K. 
McFarlane, field supervisor, Group divi- 
sion, Boston; Vernon Salmon, chief ad- 
juster, Syracuse office; Jack Knight, 
assistant general agent at Syracuse. 


W. A. Brink, cashier at the Utica _ 


agency, was chairman of the anniversary 
observance, and Henry Metzger, Aetna 
Life representative at Utica, was in 
charge of entertainment. 





Great-West Preferred 
Risk Women’s Policy 


IN AMOUNTS UP TO $10,000 





Company Re-enters $10 Per Month Per 
$1,000 Income Disability Field; 
Other Changes Announced 





The Great-West Life announces a new 
Women’s Preferred Risk policy based 
on more favorable mortality assump- 
tions than any now in use. The first 
company to bring out such a policy, the 
Great-West Life is offering it in 
amounts of $10,000 and up to those 
women whose financial circumstances re- 
quire substantial insurance and qualify 
as select risks. The premium rates, cash 
values and proposed dividends scale will 
give a net cost lower than any of the 
company’s other plans. 

Low Net 


The following examples illustrate the 
low net cost of a $10,000 policy: 


Age 25 Age 35 

Annual Premium ........ $ 172.90 $ 228.20 
Total Dividends—20 years. 
(Dividends based on pres- 
ent scale—neither  esti- 
mates nor guarantees of 

future results) ........ 717.30 909.50 


20th Year Cash Value.... 2,840.00 3,660.00 
Net Cost — 20 Years 99. Lhe 
Aver. Yearly Net. ......+. ; : 
ont per $2,000....6 6<ce00s Bs .03* 





* Return over cost. 

Women’s Preferred Risk was intro- 
duced to Great-West Life managers by 
D. E. Kilgour, assistant general mana- 
ger and director of agencies, at confer- 
ences in Winnipeg and Toronto. At the 
same time, Mr. Kilgour announced other 


new plans and certain rate changes 
which are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


Income Disability Plan 

The Great-West Life will re-enter the 
$10 per month per thousand income dis- 
ability field. The new benefit pays, on 
life plans, a life-time income: $10 per 
month per thousand until the policy 
anniversary nearest age 65, and $5 there- 
after, with all premiums waived from the 
inception of total or permanent disabil- 
ity. On endowment and pension plans, it 
pays the same income as life plans until 
the policy or pension commences. Income 
payments begin at the end of the sixth 
month, if disability occurs before age 
55, and, in addition, if disability occurs 
between 55 and 60, the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit will apply. The benefit 
will be written on male risks only, ages 
20 to 50 inclusive, and may be written 
non-medically up to $50 per month at 
ages 20 to 40. The minimum policy will 
be $2,000 initial insurance. It is espe- 
cially designed for professional men, 
merchants, office workers, and those in 
occupations not requiring an extra pre- 
mium for the main benefit. Limits of 
issue and retention will be $250 per 
month. 
Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit 

Premium rates for Waiver of Premium 
Disability Benefit have been reduced. 
The main features of this benefit are 
that it is issued for ages 15 to 55; dis- 
ability must occur before the policy an- 
niversary nearest age 60; disability con- 
tinuing six months will be considered 
permanent until contradicted but all 
premiums falling due during disability 
will be waived; and the benefit will 
be available to self-supporting women 
at double male rates. 


New Term Riders 


“Double Security Plan” is the sales . 


designation of a new series of level cov- 
erage term riders running for periods of 
10, 15 and 20 years, and to ages 60 or 65. 
Greater flexibility cf coverage will result 
and permit any standard plan to give 
“double protection” when the rider is 
added. The new riders will be available 
at substantially lower cost than term 
contracts purchased separately; will per- 
mit policyholders to select any one of 
five periods for which they may wish 
this double protection. Minimum amount 
of the rider is $2,500. Amount of the 
rider may not be more than that of the 
basic policy to which it is attached. 


PRUDENTIAL TRANSFERS 





William P. Miller Goes to Western 

Home Office; Kenneth B. Hixson 

Returns to Newark 

William P. Miller, assistant gener, 
counsel, The Prudential, is being trans. 
ferred to the company’s western home 
office in Los Angeles where he wll Serve 
as counsel. According to an announce. 
ment by Sylvester C. Smith, Jr, general 
counsel, Mr. Miller will replace Kenneth 
B. Hixson who is being brought back to 
Newark to undertake legal work in cop. 
nection with the establishing of ney 
Prudential home offices in Toronto and 
Houston. The new assignments will be 
effective as of June 1. 

Mr. Miller has been a Prudential em. 
ploye since 1927, joining the company 
shortly after being graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He started 
in the claim department but switche; 
into legal work after receiving his 
bachelor of laws degree from Rutgers 
University. He subsequently completed 
graduate work at New York Lay 
School. 

Mr. Hixson has spent his entire busi- 
ness life with The Prudential. A native 
of Newark, he also won his law degree 
from Rutgers. Joining the legal depart. 
ment of The Prudential in 1931, he was 
advanced successively to assistant coun- 
sel, assistant general counsel and coun- 
sel of the western home office. 





Riders of 15 years or longer will contain 
cash paid-up and extended insurance 
values. 


New Term Rates 


Term rates have undergone sweeping 
reductions. The plans affected are 1- 
year (renewable 4), 5-year, 10-year, 15- 
year, 20-year and Term to age 65. For 
example, the annual premium for a 
$10,000 Term to 65 policy, issued at age 
35, has been reduced from $141.40 to 
$128.80. All term policies are non-par- 
ticipating for guaranteed minimum cost, 
have liberal conversion rights (at at- 
tained age or dating back), waiver of 
premium and accidental death benefits 
may be added, and they are available to 
women. The minimum for yearly renew- 
able term remains at $2,500 but for all 
other plans the minimum policy to be is- 
sued will be $5,000 or the amount pur- 
chased by a $50 annual premium, which- 
ever is less. 


New Conversion Allowance 


A special conversion allowance of 15% 
of one: annual premium will now be 
made on Term policies which do not 
contain cash values. If the policy has a 
cash value, such value will be applied 
against the first premium on the new 
policy, with any balance paid in cash to 
the policyholder. 


Mortgage Repayment Plan 


Rates have been revised on all mort- 
gage repayment plans; markedly lower 
in most cases. The premium on 15-year 
plan, payable for nine years only, has 
been decreased from $7.60 per thousand 
to $6.38, at age 25. A mortgage repay- 
ment plan to cover 25-year mortgages 
has been introduced as an addition to 
10, 15 and 20-year coverages presently 
available. Premiums on this plan are 
payable for 15 years. The plans are 1s 
sued to substandard risks and provide 
for conversion (within five years of Is 
sue) of the amount currently in effect. 


Estate Builder 


“The Estate Builder,” Great-West 
Life’s most popular juvenile plan, which 
accounts for over 40% of its juvenile 
business, will now be available trom 
birth to age 15 instead of age 11. The 
present policy calls for an automatic Il 
crease from $1,000 per unit to $5,000 per 
unit at age 21 without any increase ™ 
premium. On new policies written 
ages 12 to 15 inclusive, the automat 
increase will take place at the end 0 
the tenth policy year, with no increas 
in premium. In addition to the auto 
matic conversion to $5,000 Endowment 
at 85, three other optional plans at 
available, without change of premium. 
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THE RIGHT GUESS...THE WRONG WEIGHT 


As anyone could guess, the man on the scales 
weighs more than he should. Like some 42 
million other Americans who are overweight, 
his excess pounds may affect not only his ap- 
pearance, but his health as well. 

How much should a person weigh? Some doc- 
tors say that proper weight at age 25 to 30 
should be maintained throughout life. Most 


people, however, gain weight as they grow older. 

The average increase during or after middle 
age is about 15 pounds. To avoid this, it is wise 
to follow the doctor’s advice about diet, exer- 
cise, and living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is usually pos- 
sible to reduce to proper weight simply and 
safely under medical guidance. 


Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 





See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more 


rapid loss may fail to provide food 
elements the body needs. 


So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
food that might otherwise turn into 


fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 


Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 


For more facts about overweight, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.”’ For 
example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 
menus and caloric values of nearly 
300 foods. 





COPYRIGHT 1950-—~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series spon- 
sored by Metropolitan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors in maga- 
zines with a total circulation in excess of 34,000,000 in- 
cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Elect Wood President 
Central of Illinois 


MacARTHUR TO BE CHAIRMAN 





Since Leaving Mass. Protective Cos. 
Nearly Year Ago Wood Has 
Lectured in University 





J. Harry Wood, who about 10 months 
ago left the executive vice presidency 
of Massachusetts Protective Companies 
of Worcester, including the Paul Revere 
Life, to take a long sabbatical leave 
from the insurance business, has been 
president of Central Life of 





























elected 





Boris, Boston 


J. HARRY WOOD 


Illinois, to succeed Alfred MacArthur 


on September 1. Latter will be chairman 
of the board, a newly created office, and 


will have charge of the investment side 
of the company, while Mr. Wood will 
direct the operational phase. 

Since leaving Worcester Mr. Wood 
has been giving lectures ‘at Washington 
University, St. Louis, and also spending 
considerable time on his farm at Peter- 
sham where he raises some Morgan 
horses. He has returned to the farm 
and joins Central Life September 1. 





























Careers 


For 40 years Mr. MacArthur has been 
active in the life business as an agent, 
general agent and company executive. 
A former president of Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters he was at 
times one of largest personal producers 
in Chicago. In 1929 he was elected presi- 
dent of Central Life and under his re- 
gime the company has grown progres- 
sively, both in production and financial 
strength. 

Mr. Wood in 1926 became a Group 
man for John Hancock. After field train- 
ing experience in the agency department 
he was made sales manager of the Co- 
lumbus, O., agency where his record was 
such he was brought to home office in 
1936 as head of Ordinary agencies and 
was elected a vice president in 1936. He 
left in 1944 to be executive vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Protective 
Companies. He studied at Harvard Busi- 
ness School and received a Master’s 
degree in business administration from 
Columbia University. Before going with 
Hancock he was director of managers 
schools of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 














Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuarles 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











C. M. SHANKS’ KANSAS CITY TALK 


Common Man Will Find No Economic 
Advantage in Government Run- 
ning His Life 
Carrol M. Shanks, president Pruden- 
tial, was principal speaker before Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., 
May 24, subject being “The Common 
Man Comes Of Age.” The address fea- 














Brokerage Manager At Good Salary— 


wanted by aggressive general agency in the Grand Central area 
whose company—one of the oldest—writes all forms of life insurance 
including Group and liberal sub-standard underwriting. 


If you are not over 45 years old and have built up a following 
among brokers, you owe it to yourself to learn about this unusual 






tured the so-called welfare state, what it 
promises and whether it can make good 
on its promises. 

Declaring that the welfare of its citi- 
zens is the first order of business of 
any Government, Mr. Shanks asked if 
the government under a_ capitalistic 
system can’t achieve its objectives with- 


opportunity. 


open is attractive. 


New York. 





Our salary and commission compensation plan for the position 
If interested, write in complete confidence to 
Box 1944, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 








out becoming financial benefactor, seem- 
ingly, as well as providing sound rules 
of the game to protect the common man. 
Mr. Shanks believes the common man 
will eventually make up his own mind 
and carry out his own wishes. “When 
he sees there is no economic advantage 
in letting the government run his life, 
he will be the first to decide, without 
help from anyone, that he would far 
sooner run it himself,” he said. 


Moore, Ritchie and Brown 


Promoted by Sun of Canada 


A. J. Moore and J. W. Ritchie, former- 
ly assistant actuaries, have been named 
associate actuaries by Sun Life of 
Canada and L. J. Brown, previously 
mathematician, has been appointed as- 
sistant actuary. Mr. Moore, a graduate 
of Mount Allison University, joined Sun 
in 1924. He became associated with 
Profits and Group departments, became 
chief clerk in 1928, supervisor in 1935 
and assistant actuary in 1940. In his new 
post he will have charge of Group 
administrative and Group mathematical 
departments. J. W. Ritchie, with Sun 
since 1930, a University of Edinburgh 
graduate, became supervisor in 1940, 
mathematician in 1944 and assistant 
actuary in 1945. He will assist in 
Ordinary branch actuarial work. L. J. 
Brown, with Sun since 1928, and gradu- 
ate of University of Manitoba, will be 
in direct charge of the actuarial depart- 
ment. He became chief clerk of actuarial 
department in 1939, supervisor in 1945, 
mathematician in 1946. 





Hugh D. Hart Dead 


Hugh D. Hart, former vice president, 
Penn Mutual Life and of Illinois Bank- 
ers Life, died in Mayflower Hotel, 
Seattle, while on an agency trip for 
Great Northwest Life with which com- 
pany he had been since January of this 
year. He was about to take a bath when 
he was stricken with heart failure and 
died. Mr. Hart was general agent of 
Aetna Life in Little Rock and came to 
New York to be associate general agent 
of that company here. He left New York 
to join Penn Mutual. 
























































Permanent Insurance Combines Protection and Savings 


















“Life insurance as a financial instrument owes much of its greatness 
to the fact that it combines happily in so many of its plans both 
protection and savings. All of us will agree that term insurance, pro- 
viding protection against death only, can serve very useful purposes. 
Just as surely we would agree, too, that the great majority of buyers 
should include in their insurance programs both protection and savings. 
Permanent plans provide a retirement benefit as well as protection 
against death. Statistics show conclusively that the financial hazard of 
living long is just as great as that of dying too soon. Experience 
proves that those who take term and plan to accumulate a separate 
savings fund seldom carry it through. Even those who try are subject 
to the many risks in the way of profitable investment. The savings 
element provided in most life insurance plans is, in my opinion, of 


even greater importance than protection against death.” 


Quoted from a recent address by 
Mr. H. L. Guy as President 


of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 
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Hearing Today on Minimum 


e . 
Premiums for Group Life 

A hearing on minimum premiums for 
Group life insurance was called by 
Deputy Superintendent Alfred J. Boh- 
linger for today at the New York Insur- 
ance Department, 61 Broadway, New 
York. After conferences with represen- 
tatives of the industry the following is 
proposed for consideration at the hear. 
ing: 

(1) The minimum gross annual yearly te. 
newable term premium to be charged during the 
first policy year shall be equal to the net 
C.S.0O. 3% premium loaded 10% plus a con- 
stant. 

(2) The constant shall be $1.80 per $1,000 of 
insurance on the amount thereof, to be specified 
in the regulation by the Department. The con- 
stant shall not apply to the amount of insurance 
in the group in excess of the specified amount. 

(3) Fractional gross premiums shall be de- 
termined by applying a loading to the corres. 
ponding gross annual premium as follows: 

Monthly—1%% of annual premium divided 
by 12 and taken to the nearest cent. 

Quarterly—1% of annual premium divided 
by 4 and taken to the nearest cent. 

Semi-annually—¥ of 1% of annual pre 
mium divided by 2 and taken to the nearest 
cent. 

(4) The new minimum Group life premium 
shall permit inclusion of disability benefits com- 
monly described as: 

(a) Extended Death Benefit 
(b) Waiver of Premiums 

Where the disability benefit contemplates the 

payment of the face amount of insurance in 


installments in the event of total and perme - 


nent disability, an extra annual premium of a 
least $1 per $1,000 of face amount shall be 
charged. 

(5) The maximum contribution by the em 
ploye on new Group life insurance policies de 
livered or issued for delivery in this state on 
and after July 1, 1950, shall be reduced, as for 
example, to fifty cents monthly per $1,000 of in- 
surance in standard industries rather than sixty 
cents monthly per $1,000 of insurance in stand: 
ard idustries as at present. 

(6) Each company will continue as heretofore 
to file with the Department tables of extra pre- 
miums for hazardous industry classifications 4 
adopted by the company. 

(7) The new minimum Group life premiums 
for the first policy year shall become effective 
on new Group life policies issued on and after 
July 1, 1950. a 

(8) In the case of new Group life policies 
issued subsequent to any official ruling hereafter 
issued by the Department but prior to July |, 
1950, the present minimum “T’” rates may be 
modified to the extent authorized by such off 
cial ruling.” 





College Students to Hear 
Company Executives Talk 


Life insurance executives will address 
college students on an institutional bass 
in record numbers next fall under the 
sponsorship of Agency Management 
Association’s newly organized speakers 
bureau. The plan is under the super 
vision of the association’s relations with 
universities’ committee of which Sayrt 
MacLeod, CLU, vice president of Pr- 
dential, is chairman. The lecturers wi! 
be home office executives from all parts 
of the nation. 


— 















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc 


Consulting Actuaries 
OMAHA 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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State Mutual Home Office Changes 


Ross B. Gordon, Senior Vice President to Retire; Charles F. 
Harris Becomes Underwriting Director; Nelson P. Wood 
to Retire; A. W. Johnson Made Sec’y; Other Changes 


Worcester, 
Gordon, 


State Mutual Life of 
Mass., announces that Ross B. 
senior vice president will on September 
|, retire after 42 years’ Mr. 
Gordon is well known throughout the 


service. 





ROSS B. GORDON 


life insurance business and is a former 
president of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Born in Brampton, Ontario, he came 
to State Mutual in 1907 as a member 
of the actuarial department. In 1925 he 
was made supervisor of applications and 





ARTHUR W. JOHNSON 


in 1930 elected vice president in charge 
of underwriting. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1935 and in 1939 
appointed a member of the finance com- 
mittee. In February, 1948, he was made 
senior vice president. He will continue 
as a director, 

Nelson P, Wood, of his own volition, 
Will terminate his active association with 
the company in October vacating the 
office of vice president and secretary. 
* Wood will this year round out 45 

ears of service. with State Mutual. A 
ih of Gardner he came to the com- 
Pany as an office boy at the age of fif- 
teen, later serving in the field as cashier 





and Buffalo offices. In 
secretary 


in Kansas City 
1927 he 
and in 1930 was advanced to secretary, a 
has held for 

He was advanced to vice 


was made assistant 


position he continuously 
twenty years. 


CHARLES F. HARRIS 


president and secretary in 1948. 
Charles F. Harris will assume Mr. 
Gordon’s duties as head of the Under- 
writing Ordinary Division with the title 
of Underwriting Director. He started 
with State Mutual in 1925. He attained 
the rank of lieutenant colonel during 


NELSON P. 


WOOD 


World War II. Mr. Harris is a member 
of the National Executive Committee of 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers. 

Arthur W. Johnson will, on retire- 
ment of Mr. Wood, become secretary of 
the company, also retaining his title as 
chairman of the Planning Board. He 
joined the company in 1930. He grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and had several years of ex- 
perience in office management and pro- 
duction prior to assuming his duties at 
State Mutual. 

Two new department officers will be 
added, both to the Underwriting Ordi- 








Investment Research 
Projects Under LIAA 


EXPLAINED BY DR. J. J. OLEARY 





Study Demand for Capital Funds in 
Next Decade, Equity Capital, 
Small Business Needs 





Investment problems of financial insti- 
tutions, especially life insurance compa- 
nies, were discussed at length by Dr. 
James J. O'Leary, director of investment 
research for Life Insurance Association 

America, before the Golden Jubilee 
Commerce Conference at University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, last week. He dealt 
with the general problem of whether 
the demand for capital funds in the 
next decade or longer will be sufficient 
to absorb the flow of national savings 
at high employment and high national 
income levels, the equity capital prob- 
lem, the venture capital problem, the 
small business capital problem, the 
problem of low and controlled interest 
rates, the problems of Government con- 
trol narrowing the sphere of free in- 
vestment operations and the problem of 
legal restrictions on investment. 

Dr. O’Leary told of two major re- 
search projects being sponsored by Life 
Insurance Association, one “Savings and 
the American Capital Market” under 
the direction of Dr. Raymond W. Gold- 
smith, formerly chief of the Research 
Section of Securities and Exchange 
Commission; the other entitled “Capital 
Requirements in the American Econ- 
omy” being conducted by Dr. Simon 
Kuznets of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The general purpose 
of the Goldsmith project is to present 
the most accurate picture possible of 
the total flow of savings through the 
various channels into investment cover- 
ing the first half of the century. 


Advisory Committee Members 


The work is being carried on through 
an advisory committee the insurance 
men on which are: Frederic W. Ecker, 
financial vice president, Metropolitan 
Life; William W. Bodine, chairman of 
Penn Mutual Life; Gerard S. Nollen, 
chairman of Bankers Life Co. Also the 
following. economists: Winfield W. 
Riefler, Jacob Viner, Simon Kuznets, 
Sumner Slichter, Arthur Burns and 
Theodore Yntema. 

“Some idea of the magnitude of the 
project may be obtained by the fact that 
it is now estimated that the final cost 
will be about $140,000,” said Dr. O’Leary. 

The second project under Mr. Kuznets 
is designed to shed light on the demand 
for capital funds from all sources during 
the next decade or more. The general 
approach which will be used in the in- 
vestigation will be to employ the past 
experience of saving and investment to 
project future demands. One of the most 
important jobs of the investigators, Dr. 
O’Leary said, will be to determine what 
factors have led to investment in the 
past, such as population growth, migra- 


(Continued on Page 50) 





nary division. Robert H. Woodford will 
become underwriting manager and Lorne 
S. Stone, assistant underwriting mana- 
ger. 

Hjalmar H. Skog will be advanced to 
the position of assistant secretary and 
manager of planning. Ralph H. Clapp 
will be manager of a newly created ap- 
plication department. Charles V. Booth 
will assume the title of registrar. Ray- 
mond N. Hayes will be in charge of a 
newly established public relations de- 
partment. Arthur F. Sisson will be ad- 
vanced from advertising director to pub- 
licity director. George Paul Smith, as 
agency secretary, will become head of a 
newly created agency secretarial branch 
in the agency division. Donald G. Mix 
will become sales promotion manager in 
the agency sales branch. Sherman S. 
Ludden will be made manager of a 
newly established policy service depart- 
ment. Herbert J. Lumbra will be made 

auditor. 


Lamar Succeeds J. F. Johns 
As Reliance Agency Head 





GLENN G. LAMAR 

Reliance Life has elected Glenn G. 
Lamar vice president and superintendent 
of agencies it was announced by Presi- 
dent John A. Mayer. Formerly super- 
intendent, he now assumes responsibility 
for the company’s agency affairs, suc- 
ceeding John F. Johns who resigned 
to enter the general insurance field. 

Mr. Lamar started his life insurance 
career Reliance agent in Auburn, 
Ala., 28 years ago. He was a successful 
personal producer and his agency build- 
ing abilities were recognized in 1925 
when he was appointed manager of the 
Florida Department with headquarters 
in Jacksonville. 

Mr. Lamar was named superintendent 
of agencies of the Southern Division in 
1936, including Alabama, Carolinas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, and Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

Early in 1946, Mr. Lamar was ap- 
pointed national superintendent of agen- 
cies and moved to the home office in 
Pittsburgh, to direct Reliance recruiting, 
training and sales promotion on a coun- 
try-wide basis. He enlarged the scope of 
his organization activities and widened 
his knowledge of agency management 
problems. 


Home Office Officials at 
Henry Levine Agcy. Dinner 


The sixth anniversary of the Henry 
Levine agency in New York City of 
the Security Mutual Life, was celebrated 
by a dinner, dance and entertainment. 
When the agency was started six years 
ago it was from scratch. It has led the 
company from the years 1946 through 
1949, and is top agency in production so 
far this year, with an increase of more 
than 10% for the first quarter. 

Present at the dinner were many 
agents and brokers in this area. From 
the home office in Binghamton, N. Y., 
came Frederick D. Russell, president; 
Haines B. Wickes, vice president; Nor- 
man T. Carson, superintendent of agen- 
cies; and H. A. Manwaring, counsel. 
Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Carson attended 
as did several field examiners with their 
wives—Dr, Ainslie H. Drummond, Dr. 
Israel Trachtenberg, Dr. A. Stanley 
Kaye and Dr. Richard Cathcart. 

During his talk Mr. Levine warmly 
thanked members of his organization 
for the record made, including Albert A. 
Boklan, Stanley H. Blau and N. John 
Perlman. President Russell and Super- 
intendent of Agencies Carson congratu- 
lated the agency on exceeding $7,000,000 
in Ordinary paid in 1949 and its accom- 
plishment in Group insurance. 
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“Doing Business” Rule 
In Group Operations 


ANALYZED BY GEORGE B. GOSE 





Pacific Mutual General Counsel Speaker 
Before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at White Sulphur 





What constitutes “doing business” in 
a state in Group insurance operations 
was discussed before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel meeting at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., last week by George B. Gose, vice 
president and general counsel, Pacific 
Mutual Life. In a lengthy paper he ex- 
plored all aspects of the “doing business” 
rule, summarizing his findings as fol- 
lows: 

Reasonable Care as Guide 

“Assuming the employer—policyholder 
will not as agent of the foreign insurer 
cause it to “do business,” are there 
other points of contact between the in- 
surer and the state which may justify a 
finding of “doing business”? Probably 
not if reasonable care is exercised. As 
usual reasonable care is difficult of defi- 
nition, however, I believe the following 
three basic precautions will go a long 
way. 

“1. Don’t let your agents go into the 
state in question. 

“2. Make certain that your contract 
reserves no rights which would normally 
be exercised in the state in question. 

“3. Make express provisions negativ- 
ing to occurrence of any act of con- 
tract, payment or performance within 
the state in question. 

“T also believe an open and friendly 
attitude should be taken toward the 
state in question. I recently telephoned 
the Comniissioner of a state in which 
we are not licensed and explained that 
we had taken a group which included 
some residents of his state. He said he 
understood the situation, and found no 
fault with our action. 


“Tf T were asked to summarize my 
conclusions—and perhaps this should 
have happened—the summary would be: 
don’t require your group department to 
reject a good case, merely because it 
includes residents of a state in which 
you are not licensed. 


Entered by Agents 


“As a general principle upon which 
most of the authorities agree, subject to 
such modifications as may be necessary 
in view of the particular issue or of 
the terms of the statute involved, it is 
recognized that a foreign corporation 
is ‘doing,’ ‘transacting,’ ‘engaging in,’ 
or ‘carrying on’ business in the state 
when, and ordinarily only when, it has 
entered the state by its agents and is 
there engaged in carrying on and trans- 
acting through them some _ substantial 
part of its ordinary or customary busi- 
ness, usually in the sense that it may 
be distinguished from merely casual, 
sporadic, or occasional transactions and 
isolated acts. Some courts add that the 
business must be of a character which 
gives rise to some form of legal obliga- 
tion, and that acts relating to internal 
affairs of the corporation are not com- 
prehended in the rule. In one form or 
another, this rule is recognized, either 
wholly or in large part, both where the 
issue relates to the imposition of terms 
on foreign corporations and where it is 
concerned with their amenability to the 
jurisdiction of the courts.” 


Attitude of Supreme Court 


Mr. Gose analyzed the decision in 


the leading case of International Shoe ° 


Co. v. Washington in which the shoe 
company was held liable for unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes on commissions 
paid its salesmen in the state. 
“Assuming any question then existed 
that ‘mere solicitation’ could not consti- 
tute ‘the doing business,’ it must be 
conceded that the shoe company case 
put this doubt to rest,” said the speaker. 
“In the subsequent case of Nippert v. 
Richmond the court states ‘in view of 


Mutual Life Sets Up Its 


Southern Div. at Atlanta 


D. D. Briggs, CLU, superintendent of 
agencies for the Southern Division of 
Mutual Life of New York, will establish 
headquarters in the Rhodes Building, 
Atlanta, July 1. He has been at the 
home office in New York as head of the 
division since February 1, 1945. He 
joined Mutual Life as a field underwriter 
in 1931 and was named manager of the 
Jackson, Miss., agency in 1940. He is a 
native of Meridian, Miss., and attended 
the University of Alabama. 





the ruling in International Shoe Com- 
pany v. Washington * * * we put aside 
any suggestion that ‘solicitation,’ when 
conducted regularly and continuously 
within the state, so as to constitute a 
course of business, may not be ‘doing 
business.’ On the other hand, the court 
points out in the Nippert case that occa- 
sional and spasmodic solicitations do not 
constitute ‘doing business.’ ” 

“While there is every indication that 
the Supreme Court is and will continue 
at least for the present to be wedded to 
a broad approach to what constitutes 
‘doing business’ on the part of a for- 
eign corporation the court has in each 
case emphasized the facts which in its 
opinion show a continuating activity of 
substantial character. 

“Comparison of the leading cases does 
not reveal any great change in the atti- 
tude of the court toward what consti- 
tutes doing business. At least as early 
as 1905 the place of contract had lost 
its importance. The approach then as it 
apparently is now is whether or not the 
corporation is getting business out of 
the state and this irrespective of 
whether the business is gotten through 
agents unauthorized to make any con- 
tract or by mail solicitation.” 





TEN BIG FEATURES 


Sub-standard Term . . . Disability Income 
$10 per M ... Non-medical—0 to age 40 
. . » Non-Can. A. & H.... Liberal con- 
sideration for overweights, members of 
armed services, aviation personnel, dia- 
betic and epileptic risks and waiver of 
premiums to females. 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
76 William Street, N. Y. C. 
WHitehall 3-7680 











55 Years as Manager 


Thomas B. Sweeney, general agent, 
Equitable Society, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been manager of that agency 55 
years. He joined the Society when 21 
and a senior in college. His father, John 
F. Sweeney, founded the Wheeling 
agency in 1887, died that year, and 
young Tom, changing his plans to study 
medicine, wired Gage E. Tarbell, agency 
vice president, asking permission. to 
carry on his father’s work. 





HARRY B. HUMASON DEAD 

Harry B. Humason, a member of the 
board of trustees of Minnesota Mutual 
Life, died last week following a long 
illness. He had been on the board since 
1942 and a member of the executive 
finance committee since 1943. 

Mr. Humason was one of the organ- 
izers of the American National Bank 
of St. Paul which opened for business 
in 1903. He had been an officer of the 
bank continuously since that date and 
was president of the bank from 1939 until 
he retired as active head in 1948 to 
become executive advisor. He was a di- 
rector of the American National for more 
than 32 years. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balanced objectives 
oo quality and quantity 





There is significance in 
the fact that an increasing number 
of our representatives are qualifying 
for the National Quality Award. 


Not quantity alone, but quality as well, 
is Fidelity’s yardstick of accomplishment. 
The National Quality Award 
translates into action our policy 
toward quality business. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





LIFE DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


A competent life insurance man desired 
by New York City general insurance and 
real estate brokerage office to solicit 
and develop new department to handle 
life insurance (ordinary, group, business 
insurance, planned estates, etc.), acci- 
dent and sickness coverage and New 
York Disability, Applicant must know tax 
laws in this field. Salary $4000. pilus 
bonus plan. 


State in complete detail age, family 
status, education, business experience, 
references, amount of life insurance (type 
of cases written annually and paid fer 
since licensed, and any other informa- 
tion and qualificetions which would help 
us determine if you are the right man. 


All replies will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 1943, The Eastern Under. 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
N. Y. 








UTDODUOUUUUUQUUOQOUNUUAUNAUUUN ANGLE 





RICHARD F. ROTH, JR. 


Richard F, Roth, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the L. B. 
Lasko agency of Guardian Life. 

After attending Wesleyan University, 
Mr. Roth entered the life insurance 
business in New York City 17 years ago. 
He began his life insurance career as an 
agent, later entering supervisory and 
field management work in New York 
and Westchester counties. In his new 
post with the Lasko Agency, located at 
19 West Forty-fourth Street in New 
York, Mr. Roth will devote most of his 
time to the hiring and training of new 
representatives, and supervising broker- 
age operations. 

A resident of Mount Vernon, Mr. 
Roth has been an active member of the 
Life Underwriters Association of West- 
chester County since its organization; 
he is affiliated with the Westchester 
County Grand Jury, the local chapter of 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, Par- 
ent Teachers Association, Huguenot 
Yacht Club at New Rochelle and the 
Van Yorx Glee Club at Mount Vernon. 


New York City Ass’n 
Annual Meeting June 8 


The annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City 0 
New York will be held June 8 in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker 
at 3 p.m., according to an announcement 
by Harry C. Ard, Connecticut General 
Life, president of the association. U!- 
ficers and directors to serve for the 
administrative year 1950-51 will be 
elected at this meeting. There will be 
no admission charge, and the meeting 
is restricted to members only. 
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OFTEN THERE’S NOTHING SO RESTFUL— 
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OR STIMULATING— 


OMETIMES it’s not so much what’s said as 
what remains unsaid that’s important. 
Like on the Saturday afternoon that Joe and 
Mary Thomas walked into the flower garden 
of the old Bentley home. 


Doris Bentley was tending the azaleas. 
Although she was in her forties, she looked 
girlishly trim, kneeling there, canopied by a 
huge straw hat. 


They chatted—Joe and Mary and Doris 
—for almost an hour, warmed by the rays of 
the late spring sun and the easy comfort of 
well-seasoned friendship. Doris showed them 
two small sections of the garden, each cared 
for by one of the children. ““You never saw 
such competition in your life,”” Doris laughed. 
“They practically get out a ruler to see whose 
flowers are growing faster.” 


The only thing that was a key to her 
real thoughts was one small sentence Doris 
said as they were leaving. “‘I often think how 
lucky the children and I are to have this 
garden—and all that goes with it.” 


But Joe knew the rest. He knew that 





she had spent many thoughtful hours in that 
garden, grateful for the love and foresight of 
her husband who had provided for her and 
the children. 


And Joe, on his part, felt a sense of ac- 
complishment that many men never know. 
For here, in the quiet of the garden, was 
testimony enough that he had chosen so 
wisely years ago when he had decided to 
concern himself with people and their protec- 
tion, when he had made up his mind to become 
a New York Life agent. 


Joe felt, as he and Mary left, that what 
had been left unsaid was much more impor- 
tant than what had been said—there in the 
garden that Saturday afternoon. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Sees Underwriting as Major 
Function of Co. Management 





A. P. MORTON 


A proposal to broaden the scope of 
meetings and discussions of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association to 
include other matters than strictly tech- 
nical underwriting subjects was made 
by A. P. Morton, associate actuary, Pru- 
dential, in his address as retiring presi- 
dent of the organization. Mr. Morton 
said that underwriting was a major 
function of management and under pres- 
ent day conditions should take into con- 
sideration other aspects of the business. 

“The Council might consider seriously 
the value of having representatives of 
the various other company departments 
on our program,” said Mr. Morton. 
“Those invited should be asked to deal 
especially with those specific depart- 
mental problems which have a_ possible 
relationship to underwriting. It might 
be timely currently, for example, to have 
a company expense control expert fa- 
miliarize us with the over-all problems 
of expense control. It would develop 
for us the perspective to deal more ap- 
propriately with underwriting expense 
problems. 

“Modern agency, actuarial, investment, 
legal, tax and many other problems all 
deserve a place in our proceedings. 
These problems should be presented in 
a manner to bring out phases which may 
bear on our underwriting problems. Our 
past neglect is a particularly important 
handicap at the present time. All com- 
panies have considerably expanded their 
underwriting staffs to take care of 
nearly double the prewar volume of new 
business. We all recognize that the diffi- 
culties of on the job training and edu- 
cation increase as the size of the staff 
increases.” 





A. W. Marshall & Co. 17 Yrs. 
Berkshire Life General Agent 


A. W. Marshall & Co., one of New- 
ark’s leading multiple line agencies, com- 
pleted this month its 17th year of con- 
tinuous representation of the Berkshire 
Life as general agent. The Marshall 
agency pioneered in establishing the 
Berkshire in northern New Jersey ter- 
ritory and has a sizable volume of busi- 
ness on the books. Herbert Marshall 
heads the life insurance department of 
the agency. 





Guardian Manager at Omaha 

Guardian Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Robert W. Holquist, well-known 
Omaha insurance man, as manager of 
its Omaha office. 





New President of HOLU 





Fabian Bachrach 
GEORGE W. CHENEY 


George W. Cheney, vice president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ers Association at the annual meeting 
held here this week. He succeeds A. P. 
Morton, associate actuary, The Pruden- 
tial. Other officers elected are A. C. 
Webster, manager of selection, Mutual 
Life of New York, and Marshall L. 
Cleaves, underwritino secretary, Home 
Life of New York, vice presidents; 
Thomas Dodd, vice president, Connecti- 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Disagree on Co. Tax Bill 

Washington—Senate and House con- 
freres are in disagreement on the retro- 
active feature of the insurance com- 
pany tax bill, the conference commit- 
tee adjourning Tuesday subject to call. 





Pacific Mutual Mutualization 


Los Angeles—A local paper carried a 
story that the protective committee of 
stockholders of Pacific Mutual Life will 
oppose the plan for mutualization when 
it comes before Insurance Commissioner 
Wallace K. Downey. 





cut Mutual, secretary; George Pillman, 
assistant secretary, Mutual Benefit Life, 
treasurer; Arthur Faulkner, manager, 
underwriting department, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, editor. 

Speakers at the meeting were A. P. 
Morton, James A -McLain, president, 
Guardian Life; A. C. Webster; Walter 
O. Menge, Lincoln National Life; J. C. 
Archibald, Bankers Life of Iowa; Col- 
onel R. C. Stratton, the Travelers; Dr. 
Nathan H. Woodruff, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission; C. C. Pay- 
son, Connecticut General; Morris Pitler, 
Mutual Life of New York; J. M. Little, 
The Prudential. 

A further report on this meeting will 
appear in next week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


HE STRENGTH AND CHARACTER 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada reflect the approval of 
one and a half million 


policyholders the world over and the 


public confidence in the sound principles 


of service on which 


the Company is founded 


HEAD OFFICE *® SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA + MONTREAL 





ae 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2.3 

















Baseball Star Hits Homer 
At Midtown Mgrs. Meeting 


Walter “Rabbit” Maranville, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Braves “miracle 
team” of 1914 who is now director of 
the New York Sandlot League, made 
a fine impression in a talk given May 17 
at the monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Midtown Managers Association in the 
Uptown Club, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York. Introduced by Timothy Foley, 
State Mutual Life general agent who 
was program chairman for the gather- 
ing, Mr. Maranville “hit a homer” in 
the human interest story which he told 
of the work accomplished by the Sand- 
lot League in training the youth of New 
York City and in combating juvenile 
delinquency. The league is sponsored by 
the New York “Journal-American.” 

At the close of the luncheon Mr. 
Maranville auctioned off two baseballs, 
autographed by all the New York Yan- 


kee players, for the benefit of the Sand- 
lot League. “Manny” Camps, John Han- 
cock general agent, and David T. 
Hersch, Security Mutual general agent, 
were the high bidders. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
general agent, is president of the Mid- 
town Managers Association. 





Elect Shoemaker President 

George P. Shoemaker, general agent, 
Provident Mutual Life, 111 John Street, 
New York, has been elected president 
of the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





ing month of last year, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association re- 
ports. Total purchases in April were 
$2,171,000,000, an increase of $319,000,000 
over purchases in April last year. In 
the first four months of this year, life 
insurance purchases have been a billion 
dollars greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in April were $1,352,000,000, up 7% over 
April a year ago. ; 

Industrial life insurance purchased in 
April amounted to $445,000,000, also an 
increase of 7% over the corresponding 
month last year. 

Group life insurance purchases showed 
the greatest increase, the April volume 
of $374,000,000 reflecting an increase 0 
120% over April a year ago. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up an 
do not include additions of insured per 
sonnel under Group insurance contracts 
already in force. They did not result 
from any one large group plan, but from 
material increases by many of the 
group-writing companies. 
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Tus INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 





objectives. 
Sekine 
THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Elected Vice President 
Of Leitner Agency, Inc. 


BEN L. BERGER 


Leonard S. Becker, president of the 
Leitner Agency, Inc., of the Bronx, N. 
Y., announces the election of Ben L. 
Berger as vice president. Mr. Berger 
was formerly supervisor of the accident 
and health department of Joseph Leit- 
ner, Inc. He has completed an LUTC 
course and has a large acquaintance 
among brokers in this city. 

Both the Leitner Agency and Joseph 
Leitner, Inc., as affiliated offices are 
general agents for the Continental As- 
surance and Continental Casualty Co. 





John Hancock Advertisement 
Wins Reader’s Digest Honor 


A recent advertisement of the John 
Hancock is reprinted in the June 
Reader’s Digest as the magazine’s cur- 
rent choice for its “Advertising Cum 
Laude” series. 

“Reprinted in the public interest,” ac- 
cording to the magazine’s announce- 
ment, the advertisement features the 
plant genius, Luther Burbank, and finds 
in his life work a lesson of freedom. 
“Luther Burbank,” the ad’s copy reads, 
“puttered in his garden for 50 years 
for the greater happiness of all people. 
.. . He knew that everything that lives 
has the power to become greater—if it 
is free to put forth the best that is in 
it. This is a truth long known in Amer- 
ica, where every man’s promise can 
reach its finest flower, growing in the 
kindly soil of freedom.” 

The advertisement previously appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek. 





Security Mutual Director 

James Felt, president, James Felt & Co., 
New York, has been named a director of 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton. Mr. 
Felt, who is well known in the eastern 
section of the United States as one of 
the outstanding realtors, has been active 
in assembling sites for large rental hous- 
ing areas. Some of the areas for which 
he has handled negotiations and as- 
sembly include the sites of Peter Cooper 
Village and Riverton, both developments 
for Metropolitan Life. For the same 
company, he handled relocation of fami- 
lies on the site of Stuyvesant Town. 

Mr. Felt also assembled the site of 
Fresh Meadows in Queens for New 
York Life for whom he is rental con- 
sultant for the division of housing. He 
is mortgage correspondent for both 
the Binghamton Savings Bank and for 
the Syracuse Savings Bank. He is real 
estate consultant for R. H. Macy and 
Co.; for Prentice Hall; and for the 
New York State Division of Housing. 
In addition, he is governor of the Real 
Estate Board of New York. 





Bernard J. Lenoue Seattle 
Branch Manager for BMA 


Bernard J. Lenoue will become branch 
manager for Business Men’s Assurance 
at Seattle, Washington, on June 1. At 
the present time, Mr. Lenoue is a dis- 
trict supervisor at Spokane. 

Clarence W. Rogers who, for 22 years, 
has been manager of the company’s 
Seattle office, resigned his duties as 
manager on March 31, but will continue 
in personal production. 


The new manager ‘has been associated 


with BMA since 1947. During that time 
he has had outstanding success both as 
a personal producer and in the recruit- 
ing and supervision of new men. In 


Spokane he has been closely associated 
with Manager Karl Krogue who is this 
year serving as national president of 
CLU. Because it has been necessary for 
Mr. Krogue to do considerable traveling 
in connection with his duties, Mr, Le- 
noue has assumed considerable respon- 
sibility in the management of that 
office. 


Colonial Life Dividend 


At its regular May meeting, the board 
of directors of Colonial Life declared , 
dividend of $1 per share on the capital 
stock of the company, payable on June 
9, 1950, to stockholders of record, June 
2, 1950. 


o . 





PLAN ANNUAL GOLF PARTy 


Life Agency Supervisors of Chicag) 
Association of Life Underwriters yjj 
hold their annual golf party June }3 
at Itasca Country Club. 





OUR “LEADERS” 
COME IN THE 
FAMILY SIZE 


We asked the 161 members of our Leaders’ Assoct- 
ation to help us compile some statistics, and from 


these we determined that... 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER 


Y Is married and has two children. 


Y Owns his own home and has a college 


degree. 





VY Finds programming, family protection, 
and business insurance his most popular 


sales appeals. 


YY Makes 17 face-to-face calls a week to get 
seven business interviews. 


Y Completes his average sale in two calls. 


Y Forecasts the life insurance business in 


1950 to be ‘As good as, or better than, 


last year”. 


Y Owns $60,000 of personal life insurance. 


Is 44 years old and has been with New 
England Mutual since 1938. 


Made 71 sales last year, for a total of 
$803,000 of life insurance. 


In New England Mutual, a ‘'Leader’’ is a caret 


underwriter who sold $500,000 of life insurance, # 
more, during the past year. In the insurance industr) 
as a whole, a Leader is a man to be respected for his 
success in the business of selling security to America. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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Malcolm Adam 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cipate problems and take steps to coun- 
ieract adverse trends before a situation 
hecomes acute.” 


Helped Found Home Office Life 


Underwriters Assn. 


The results of the program of proper 
pricing, based on the scientific selection 
of risks, have become increasingly ap- 
parent in the Penn Mutual’s mortality 
ratio and Mr. Adam’s reputation as an 
outstanding home office underwriter was 
frmly established in the life insurance 
nusiness. He was one of the founders 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association which has done so much to 
acquaint insurance companies with the 
over-all picture of risk-selection as re- 
lated to the nation’s ever-changing eco- 
nomic picture. He was the first editor 
of this organization’s Proceedings and 
later became president of HOLUA. 

The Association has been particularly 
valuable to small companies operating 
in limited geographical areas, sometimes 
in areas where there are no large indus- 
tries and where there is relatively little 
opportunity to feel the business pulse. 
It has enabled them, and other compa- 
nies as well, to judge in what fields busi- 
ness is on the up and down grade and 
the effect of these changes on incomes 
and, therefore, on the selection of risks. 
At its sessions the subject of under- 
writing is treated in a strictly scientific 
way as it is an educational organiza- 
tion which has no function of rate- 
making or the making of agreements. In 
this respect it is somewhat akin to the 
Society of Actuaries. 

The HOLUA was founded in 1929 and 
the papers read at its first meetings 
had to do with the manufacture of 
carpets, sugar and glue as these proc- 
esses affected the individuals engaged 
in such occupations. Also, a paper ci 
aviation was read. 


Importance of HOLUA Described 


Dr. Arthur Hunter, then a vice presi- 
dent and actuary of New York Liie, 
told the meeting of the need for such 
an association at the initial sessions. 
He said that the contacts of the home 
office underwriters with the actuaries 
and the medical departments of the com- 
panies enable them to keep pace with 
the advances made in actuarial and med- 
ical sciences and thus help them in de- 
termining with reasonable accuracy what 
is likely to result from the insurance 
of cases of a given time. The under- 
writers’ contact with the executive offi- 
cers enable them, also, to determine 
the business policy which the company 
pursues, while the contact of these home 
office underwriters with the field helps 
them appreciate the difficulties of the 
agency force. The home office under- 
Writer must keep in mind the rights of 
the applicants and at the same time pro- 
tect the rights of the old policyholders. 

“A great responsibility rests upon the 
underwriter which can be lightened by 
such an organization as this,” said Dr. 
Hunter. “By personal contact with each 
other you will become better acquainted 
with each other; and free discussion 
will throw light on selection of risks.” 
_The original officers of the Associa- 
tion (1929 meeting) were these: Austin 
D. Reiley, Mutual Life, president; Wil- 
liam F, Rohlffs, New York Life, and 
William H. Dallas, Aetna Life, vice pres- 
idents; Leigh Cruess (then Home Life, 
now Mutual Life) secretary; F. Phelps 


Todd, Provident Mutual, treasurer; Mal- 
colm Adam, Penn Mutual, editor. On 
the executive council were Frank N. 
Everett, Prudential; Ross B. Gordon, 
State Mutual; John R. Harris, Metro- 
politan; M. J. Kininger, Equitable Soci- 
ety; Harold F. Larkin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Walter R. Pond, John Hancock; 
Alfred J. Riley, Mutual Benefit, and L. 
M. Rothbotham, Travelers. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention was represented at 
the first meeting by Byron K. Elliott, 
now executive vice president of John 
Hancock, and then manager of the ALC. 


As Seen by F. Phelps Todd 


One of Mr. Adam’s closest friends for 
years has been F. Phelps Todd, vice 
president and insurance supervisor of 
Provident Mutual Life. Asked for some 
comments on Mr. Adam, Mr. Todd said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Our friendship started when, shortly 
after joining the Provident, I studied 
law at Temple University Night School. 
The courses in insurance were taught by 
Malcolm and, of course, there are many 
stories hinging around this. This friend- 
ship has ripened through the years and 
I shall always feel very close to him. 
We were both interested in the early 
stages of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association and when it was 
organized Malcolm was made an editor. 
Within a short time he was president 
of the organization and its success has 
been due a great deal to his early 
and continued interest. Our friendship 
was heightened by the fact that we were 
mutually interested in underwriting 
problems and to this day I find that he 
is especially understanding of life insur- 
ance underwriting in general.” 

Mr. Adam’s background of insurance 
experience and knowledge made him 
realize, of course, that vital as scientific 
underwriting procedures are to the wel- 
fare of the Penn Mutual, the work of 
those responsible for those procedures 
must be coordinated with the over-all 
operations of the company. 

It has been the Penn Mutual’s prac- 
tice, at agency conferences, to present 
to the Penn Mutual’s field force the 
same information on the Penn Mutual’s 
financial position, plans and procedures 
as is presented to the Board of Trustees. 
Obviously, when an individual purchases 
a life insurance policy he acquires a 
stake in the future management and 
quality of service of the company and, 
because of Malcolm Adam’s thorough 
familiarity with every phase of the Com- 
pany’s operations, his review of the 
company’s position is one of the high- 
lights of most important Penn Mutual 
education conferences. 


Tenth President of Penn Mutual 


The Penn Mutual Life, of which Mal- 
colm Adam is the tenth president, be- 
longs to the very small group of life 
insurance companies with a record of 
more than a hundred years of service 
and more than two and three quarter 
billions of life insurance in force. Or- 
ganized in 1847—the same year the Gov- 
ernment began issuing postage stamps— 
its assets passed the billion dollar mark 
in 1945 and totaled $1,240,665,624 at the 
end of 1949. With agencies in 47 states 
and the District of Columbia, the Penn 
Mutual’s new business last year was 
$234,501,732. 

At the time of Mr. Adam’s election 
as president, William W. Bodine was 
elected chairman of the board and Her- 
bert Adam was elected a vice president. 
Since that time, Charles E. Rickards 
has been elected vice president and ac- 


Turk Heads Missouri Assn. 


Seth Turk, Equitable Society at 
Springfield, was elected president of the 
Missouri State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting in St. 
Louis last week. Other officers are: 
First vice president, Wylie Craig, Aetna 
Life, Kansas City; second vice presi- 
dent, William King, Fidelity Mutual, 
St. Louis; and national committeeman, 
Herb Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City. 





tuary, John M. Huebner, vice president 
and supervisor of applications, and, re- 
cently, D. Bobb Slattery was elected 
vice president to be associated with Eric 
G. Johnson, vice president in charge of 
agency affairs. 


Director of Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. 


Mr. Adam is a director of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., organized in 
1866. Another insurance executive on 
the board is Bradford Smith, Jr., vice 
president of Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. had 
total assets of $242,045,689 at the end of 
1949 and deposits at year end were 
$213,978,153. It has a large trust de- 
partment. The statement is frequently 
made that trust companies are not in- 
terested in small estates and trusts, but 
over 43% of the trust department ac- 
counts of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co. are of less than $25,000 in value. 
Stanley W. Cousley is president of the 
bank, 

Mr. Adam is a former trustee of 
Temple University and belongs to the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia, the 
Merion Cricket Club of Merion, Pa., and 
St. Andrews Society. He is Pennsyl- 
vania vice president of American Life 
Convention. 

In Navy affairs Mr. Adam has taken 
a prominent part. He is a former re- 
sional vice president of the Navy 
League of the United States and during 
World War II served as secretary of 
the Citizens enrollment committee for 
the Fourth Naval district. 


His Family 


Mrs. Adam was Margaret E. Red- 
heffer. Thev live in Bryn Mawr, a su- 
byrb of Philadelphia, and have two 
daughters: Adrienne, who is a junior at 
University of Pennsylvania, and Mar- 
saret, who is a student at Shipley 
School. The family has a summer home 
in Cape May. N. J., a seaside resort 
where General Ulysses S. Grant spent 
summers while President of the United 
States. 

At Cape May where Mr. Adam has 
his own boat, the enthusiasm and know- 
how that have been so largely respon- 
sible for his business success go into his 
chief hobby—deep-sea fishing. He has 
an intense interest in all kinds of sports 
and knows a lot about them. His read- 
ing covers a wide area and its difficult to 
discuss historical events with which he 
is not familiar. But when he became 
chief executive of the Penn Mutual he 
gave up the large office which previous 
presidents had occupied for a smaller 
one on the other side of the building 
which gave him a view of the Delaware 
River. And no visitor could be with him 
very long without realizing that the early 
fascination held for him by ships, the 
activities around the docks and every- 
thing having to do with the water has 
continued throughout his life. 
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Life Office Management At Omaha 


W. J. Adams, Pres. LOMA, Reports; D. N. Warters, Bankers 
Life Co., Discusses Government Social Programs; Among 
Other Speakers: H. H. Edmiston, R. A. Clark, George 
M. Bryce, D. T. Weir, W. J. Moore 


Omaha, May 23—An informal report 
of a busy and productive period of 
association work was given members of 
Life Office Management Association 
here at the opening of the Association’s 
annual spring conference, by ws, A: 
Adams, secretary of Canada Life Tor- 
onto, and president of the Association. 

Three new committees have been ap- 
pointed, Mr. Adams said, including two 
new office and planning equipment 
committees, Canadian and Southern, 
and a third committee appointed at the 
suggestion of the United States Bureau 
of the Census and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The new committee is 
under the chairmanship of Harold Fin- 
ley, Metropolitan Life, and will work 
with a committee from the government’s 
organization for the purpose of ex- 
changing information and for the de- 
velopment of clerical production stand- 
ards, etc., involving large scale clerical 
operations. 

Mr. Adams reported on the executive 
personnel of the Association, describ- 
ing the two trips made by Frank Row- 
land, executive secretary. One of these 
was in the fall, to Geneva, Switzerland 
as one of the two U. S. delegates rep- 
resenting employers at the salaried and 
professional workers’ conference of the 
International Labor Organization in 
Geneva. The other, which combined 
Mr. Rowland’s 1949 and 1950 vacations, 
was to India, where he was invited to 
observe one of the Association’s asso- 
ciate member companies. 

“The important educational activities 
of the Association have reached an all- 
time high,” Mr. Adams said. “In the 
examinations which were written ap- 
proximately a month ago, 4,700 students 
wrote 8,300 examinations. As you can 
imagine, the staff office is now extreme- 
ly busy handling the grading of this 
great number of papers.” 

Companies Admitted to Membership 

Six companies have been admitted to 
membership since last September, Mr. 
Adams told the delegates. These in- 
clude American Hospital and Life, San 
Antonio; Ministers Life and Casualty, 
Minneapolis; Provident Assurance, Mon- 
treal; Southern Life of Georgia; At- 
lanta State Capital Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Raleigh, North Carolina and 
United Home Life, Indianapolis. 

Warters on Government Programs 


Life insurance policyholders need 
more information about the possible im- 
pact of suggested government social 
programs on insurance values, D. N. 
Warters, executive vice president of 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, told the 
conference. “Our policyholders com- 
prise a large percentage of the nation’s 
population,” Mr. Warters said, “and a 
still larger percentage of the thrifty 
people in the country. Thus, they are 
vitally affected by any program which 
affects the value of their money, the 
amount of taxes they may be required 
to pay and the soundness of any benefit 
scheme in which they may be enrolled. 

“Today many are suggesting govern- 
ment programs without adequately con- 
sidering the cost both in money and in 


moral and other values. None of us 
are opposed to a properly constructed 
government program furnishing a floor 
of protection in those fields where pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be organized to 
do the complete job. However, in many 
cases future benefits are suggested far 
in excess of amounts to be collected, 
thus committing our nation to greatly 
increased taxes or deficits in future 
years if promises are to be carried out. 

“Some of these programs stifle pri- 
vate enterprise, destroy the incentive 
to provide for oneself and eventually, 
subject all of us to the domination of a 
political bureaucracy. We cannot ap- 
prove programs leading to taxes beyond 
our capacity to pay, to government 
deficits and to the inflation that follows 
them and eventually ruin all of us.” 

H. H. Edmiston 

Life office management can make its 
greatest contribution in meeting its 
current economic problems by control- 
ling expenses, Henry H. Edmiston, 
vice president of Kansas City Life told 
the meeting. 

“IT recognize that many of our ex- 
penses are not readily susceptible to 
control. For example, the tax burden 
on the industry is likely to be higher 
than ever before. Federal income taxes 
are being restored and premium taxes 
imposed by the states have been in- 
creased. Also, municipalities and other 
local bodies have levied taxes on our 
activities. We now have much higher 
taxes on transportation, telephone calls, 
telegraph messages and there are 
heavier federal excise taxes on many 
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of the items we purchase and which are 
essential to doing business. Some of 
these taxes were imposed on the basis 
of wartime necessity but they continue 
even though hostilities ceased five years 
ago. 

“Moreover, there is not much that 
management can do in controlling sal- 
ary scales on office workers. In ‘fact, 
in view of the squeeze that inflation 
places on the real income of white col- 
lar workers, I doubt if it is good man- 
agement policy to attempt to curtail 
earnings of life insurance company em- 
ployes. Instead, life insurance manage- 
ment must strive to increase produc- 
tivity of the employes in order that unit 
costs may be held down while the take- 
home pay of our employes remains at 


competitive levels with the general 
labor market.” 
R. A. Clark 


How his company handles the receipt 
of late premium remittances was de- 
scribed to the Association by R. A. 
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Clark, secretary of Columbus Mutual 
Life, Ohio. 

Emphasizing that the company’s new 
policy on late remittances does not 
extend the 30-day grace period, Mr. 
Clark reported that under the new plan 
the policyholder is permitted to send 
remittances during a 14-day period fol- 
lowing the period’s expiration without 
evidence of insurability, provided the 
insured is alive when the remittance js 
mailed. 

One of the advantages of his com- 
pany’s late remittance offer, Mr. Clark 
reported, is that it helps save the 
agent’s time and improves his public 
relations with his policyholders. With 
the LRO plan, the agent is asked for 
help only after grace period has ex- 
pired, which means he is asked for help 
on only about five per cent of his pol- 
icyholders instead of the 25 to 40 per 
cent as in the past. The other 95% 
will pay before grace period expires 
without help. 

The mortality cost of the plan, Mr. 
Clark added, is surprisingly insignif- 
cant. For instance, he reported, the 
net term insurance cost of 15 days ad- 
ditional protection is only three cents 
at age 10; five cents at age 20; seven 
cents at age 30; thirteen cents at age 40; 
thirty-five cents at age 50 and ninety- 
one cents at age 60. There will fre- 
quently be extended insurance at the 
higher ages, he added, where cost is 
significant. 

Among other talks heard was one by 
George M. Bryce, assistant secretary 
Lincoln National Life, on the operation 
of a central policyholders service de- 
partment, Douglas T. Weir, associate 
actuary of North American Life, who 
told how 14 Toronto life companies set 
up a life card library MIB file, Warren 
J. Moore, secretary Old Line Life, 
talked on human relations, and R. J. 
W. O'Toole of O’Toole Associates, dis- 
cussed a self-administered supervisory 
program. 


REGIONAL SALES DIRECTOR 
_Emry C. Green has been named re- 
gional sales director in central and west- 
ern North Carolina for Franklin Life 
of Springfield, Ill. In 1922 Mr. Green 
joined the home office staff of Jefferson 
Standard Life in Greensboro. In 1933 he 
was elected executive vice president ot 
the Pilot Life and early in 1934 was 
advanced to the presidency. He resigned 
that office in 1946 and founded the first 
fidelity company in Greensboro. He was 
named president of the George Wash- 
ington Life in 1948. Mr. Green sold the 
George Washington Life in 1949, but 
continues to serve the company as 1ts 
president. 

Mr. Green will have charge of agency 
expansion for Franklin Life in central 
and western North Carolina. 


TO BUILD NEW HEAD OFFICE 

The Independent Order of Foresters 
will build a new head office building ™ 
Toronto. Property has been purchase 
at ‘the corner of Jarvis and Charles 
Streets. Work on the new building W! 
start in about a year. 
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AXtna Key Man Accident Insurance 


Insurance Plans, tna provides agents and bro- 
kers with the means to capitalize in this fast 


When an accident causes an employer to lose the 
services of a key executive, it is always a serious 


blow. But equally important — it often means growing field. 













maintaining salary payments during an extended 
period of unproductivity, or possibly even for life. 
Business men today are becoming more and 
more conscious of the fact that they cannot safely 
assume this risk... more and more receptive to 
sound insurance protection. 
In its broad, highly flexible Personal Accident 


JEtna agents are finding that these recently 
introduced Personal Accident Insurance Plans 
for business offer outstanding opportunities for 
development. They have excellent appeal for 
practically every business and are easily tailored 
to meet each company’s particular requirements. 


For full details, contact our nearest office. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Kalmbach President 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of its reinsurance operations. He joined 


the actuarial department of Lincoln 
National in May, 1924, and received 
numerous promotions, being the first 


vice president and a director when he 
resigned to come with the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

He is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries, was vice president of the 
former American Institute of Actuaries, 
and has served as chairman of the 
executive committee, Medical Impair- 
ment Bureau. He is a director of the 
Springfield YMCA and a trustee of 
Trinity Methodist Church. An enthusi- 
astic golfer, he is a member of the 
Longmeadow (Mass.) Country Club as 
well as the Colony Club and University 
Club, both of Springfield. 


University of Michigan Graduate 


3orn in Chelsea, Mich., where he re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools, Mr. Kalmbach was graduated in 
1923 from the University of Michigan 
where he majored in business adminis- 
tration and actuarial mathematics and 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, hon- 
orary scholastic society, and of Delta 
Sigma Pi, professional fraternity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kalmbach and their son Dohn, 
live at 87 Forest Glen Road, Long- 
meadow. 

Mr. Peirce is a native of Taunton, 
Mass., and was graduated from Amherst 
in 1912 with a B.A. degree. He taught 
elementary mathematics at the Hill 
School in Pottstown, Pa., before enter- 
ing the life insurance field. He was 
associated with the actuarial depart- 
ments of the Home Life and the Aetna 
Life before joining the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1919. With the last named company he 
was appointed an assistant actuary in 
1922 and was elected associate actuary 
in 1930, actuary in 1936, vice president 
and actuary in 1944, and a director in 
1946. He was elected a Fellow in the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1922. 
He is a member of the Hartford Ac- 
tuaries Club and the Boston Actuaries 
Club. Mr. Peirce served in the United 
States Navy during World War I. 

Mr. Fischer joined Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in 1914 as general agent: at Peoria, 
Ill., and in 1926 was transferred to St. 
Louis. He came to the home office as a 
vice president in 1936, and in 1948 was 
elected a director. He has held various 
offices in the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and at present 
is a trustee and a member of the execu- 
tive, budget, and investment committees 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. He was the first president of 
both the Illinois and Missouri Associa- 
tions of Life Underwriters and was vice 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters from 1925 to 1927 
and a trustee of that organization from 
1924 to 1936. - 

Mr. Fischer is a trustee of the Wes- 





Supervisor of Farm Loans 


Lester B. Foreman, who started with 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company 
as a basket boy back in 1930, has been 
named supervisor of farm loans. This 
new title was conferred upon him when 
Charles S. Davis, who for many years 
held this position, expressed a desire to 
be relieved of the administrative respon- 
sibilities of the job. 

Under the new arrangement, Mr. 
Foreman will be responsible for the 
handling of the company’s farm loans 
but will still have the advice and as- 
sistance of Mr. Davis, who will be 
farm loan advisor. 


MADE FARM FIELD SUPERVISOR 

Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Roy L. Dillingham a field su- 
pervisor in the farm loan division with 
headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Ia. Mr. 
Dillingham was for many years with 
Aetna Life in various positions in con- 
nection with farm mortgages. 








LELAND J. KALMBACH 


son Memorial Hospital, a member and 
a past president and a director of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce, a 
member and past director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
a director of the Springfield Y.M.C.A., 
and of the Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. 
He holds membership in the followinz 
fraternities and clubs: Kappa Sigma, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Delta Phi, the 
Colony Club, the University Club, the 
Longmeadow Country Club, and the 
Newcomen Society of England. 

He was born in St. Louis and grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois in 
1912 with an LL.B. degree. Following 
his graduation he practiced law in Peoria 
for two years. 
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Harleston Parker Medal 

The architectural firm of Cram and 
Ferguson will receive the Harleston 
Parker Medal for its work on the new 
home office of the John Hancock. The 
gold medal, for “the most beautiful piece 
of architecture, building, monument*er 
structure within the limits of the City of 
Boston,” is awarded according to the 
vote of Boston Society of Architects. 
There were 17 entries in this year’s com- 
petition. 

The 26-story John Hancock home of- 
fice, which incorporates many recent 
architectural advances, was completed 
about a year ago. 

Mayor John B. Haynes will formally 
present the Parker Medal on behalf of 
the city to Chester N. Godfrey and John 
T. Doran of Cram and Ferguson, at 
ceremonies next fall. 
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| Compare the following DBL Rates and 
Commissions with other companies: 
RATE SCHEDULE — Up to 33 1/3% Females 
Groups of 100 or more: 62¢ per month per $10.00 weekly benefit 
Groups of less than 100: 64¢ per month per $10.00 weekly benefit 
| OR 


PAYROLL RATE — Based on first $250.00 of monthly wage 


68/100 of 1% of payroll 
70/100 of 1% of payroll 


OR 
BLANKET RATE 


In groups of 4 to 24 employees you have the choice of using the 64¢ 
per $10.00 of weekly benefit rate; the 70/100 of 1% payroll rate; or a 
blanket rate of $1.70 per month per employee. 
In having the choice of three rate structures we can tailor-make our 
plan to the best advantage of the employer. 
Here is your commission: 

10%—First year and Lifetime renewals 
Furthermore — you will receive the above 10% commission whether 
the premium is $100.00 or $5,000,000.00. First year and renewals. 


YOU GET THE CUSTOMERS AND OUR GROUP DEPARTMENT WILL 
DO THE REST. CALL OR WRITE FOR OTHER RATES AND FORMS. 


The James G. Ranni Organization, Inc. 


General Agents 


UNION CASUALTY COMPANY 
521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3990 





386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Issues $10 Monthly Income Disability Benefits 
per $1,000 of Insurance up to $150 a month. 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 

gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 

Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in New York, New Jersey 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 


For further information write to MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


— A Company with a Friendly eM aii 





HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 





Security Mutual’s Home 
Office Holds Open House 


The recent family open house at 

Security Mutual Life’s home office in 
Binghamton, N. Y., attracted nearly 400 
employes and guests. More public tours 
of the offices are anticipated in the 
future. Security Mutual was first estab- 
lished in 1886 in a two room suite and 
at that time was known as the Security 
Mutual Life Association. Present name 
and charter was obtained in 1899. 
_ Frederick D. Russell became president 
in the mid-thirties and he brought to 
Security Mutual the theory of multiple 
management. Under this practice, young 
men and women in the home office or- 
ganization are trained in preparation for 
the time when their experience will 
qualify them for top ranking executive 
posts. 

In 1940 an accident and health de- 
partment was added; and in 1944 Se- 
curity Mutual began to underwrite in- 
surance on a Group basis. Both depart- 
ments have contributed to the current 
growth of the company’s premium in- 


come. 

In 1946 the company added social se- 
curity benefits for their agents in the 
field. They had attempted to bring their 
field organization under this plan follow- 
ing its passage in 1937 but a ruling of 
the Government eliminated insurance 
men from the benefits provided by the 
Social Security Act. It was necessary 
in 1946 for Security Mutual to obtain 
a special Treasury Department ruling 
which allowed this coverage to their 
field men. 

Security Mutual also provides a spe- 
cial type of sales contract for agents 
who wish to make a career of insurance. 
The contract is made direct with the 
company rather than with individual 
general agents. It provides special re- 
tirement benefits at age 65, based upon 
the amount of business the agent then 
has in force for the company. 





A. J. Kirchberg Aetna Life 
Chicago Brokerage Manager 


R. S. Edwards, Chicago general agent 
of Aetna Life. announces appointment 
of A. T. Kirchherg as brokerage mana- 
ger. effective Julv 1. 

Mr. Kirchbere is resigning as hroker- 
age manager for Connecticut General 
Life in the Chicago branch, with which 
he has been connected over 18 years. 
He has been the brokerage manager 
for eight years and previouslv was sne- 
cial agent. Prior to joining Connecticut 
General he was associated with Mar- 
shall Field, Glore, Ward & Co., large 
investment banking house, in the Chi- 
caro head office. ; 

He is the past president of the Life 
Agency Supervisors and the Chicaco 
Accident & Health Association, and_ is 
a director of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Endocrine 


Mental ills 


Heart disease 


Many ailments of middle age have been all 
but wiped out in recent years. The threat of 
others is steadily being reduced. Progress in 
conquering each of these ills is related in 
The Geriatrics Story, a series of 12 pam- 

hlets, and in Longer Life: Promise or Prob- 
em? a conservative forecast for the future. 
Either or both free on request. Write North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 





Drawing by H. Brewer Wilson 


Longer life for people past 40 


Here’s to the health of the Amer- 
ican boy who is ten years old in 1950! 

Modern medical care has brought 
him safely past the threats of mal- 
nutrition and infectious diseases, such 
as diphtheria, small pox and whoop- 
ing cough, preserving for him a birth- 
right of abundant health. 

As he stands on the threshold of 
manhood, what are his chances of 
surviving the diseases of middle life 
and old age which still lurk in his 
future? Which, if any, of these old 
enemies must he still fear ? 

Geriatrics gives an encouraging 
answer. Estimates indicate that the average 
10-year old of today will still be living 
an active life in the year 2019—a life 
span of nearly 80 years. 

Fast fading as serious threats to 
longer, more enjoyable living are 
kidney disease, primary anemia, dis- 
orders of the gall bladder, diabetes 
mellitus. Once fatal, they now can 
nearly always be arrested or cured. 

As the life span lengthens, prostate 
obstruction will affect more men, but 


modern techniques now offer satis- 
factory remedy in nearly all cases, 
regardless of age. And the value of 
psychiatry in treating peptic ulcer 
is being more fully appreciated. 

Endocrine imbalance, mental ills, 
cancer and heart disease are by no 
means conquered, but every year 
marks encouraging progress as 
further resources in geriatrics are 
trained against them. 

Thus the ten year old has a far 
brighter future than his parents or 
grandparents could hope for. But in 
his longer, healthier lifetime ques- 
tions will arise that his elders might 
well begin now, with wisdom and 
foresight, to help solve. Must the 
vigorous man of 65 with ten useful 
years ahead retire abruptly from his 


work? . . . Will production be able 
to bear the heavy drain of pensions 
for a predominantly upper-age popu- 
lation? . .. What useful vocations can 
be developed to relieve the restless- 
ness, frustration and unwilling de- 
pendency of old folk? ... 

The longer one’s life, the more 
urgent the need for financial sol- 
vency to give full enjoyment to later 
years—a goal best attained through 
a sound program of savings and life 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially comfort- 
able future through life insurance. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Minneapolis 





COMPANY 


Minnesota 


This is the latest in NVNL’s series of national magazine advertisements. 
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H. A. Loewenheim Reception 
At New Agency Quarters 


The Loewenheim agency of Home 
Life of New York, 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, gave a recep- 
tion for the officers of the company last 
week. About 80 guests attended to in- 
spect the new quarters into which the 
agency recently moved. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, whe is 
president of the New York CLU Chap- 
ier, is manager of the agency. His asso- 
ciates who acted as hosts included Sid- 
ney Sternhell, CLU, Seymour B. Dan- 


chig, Seymour H. Kopelman, Harold 
Liebross, Edmond J. Nouri and Law- 
rence H. Rosenthal. Also associated 


with the agency are Madeline P. Siegel 
and William V. Van Herwarde. 





Hatch Outlines Industrial 


Accounting Procedures 


Sam P. Hatch, assistant secretary, 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, speaking 
before the recent international confer- 
ence of the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association in Boston, told of 
the methods and procedures of indus- 
trial accounting used by his company. 
“In our case,” he said, “the district 
office is the bas'c field unit, reporting 
to the home office either directly or 
through the medium of a division office. 
We do not use the advances and arrears 
system of control. We have no separate 
monthly debit. All commissions are com- 
puted in and paid through field offices. 

“Our system, as is perhaps true in 
many cases, is such that it is difficult to 
omit discussion of life and lapse register 
accounting, policy issuance routines, 
maintenance of valuation records, et cet- 
era, when treating it. We have made 
extensive use of punched cards and mi- 
crofilm in the operation of our indus- 
trial system. In our opinion simplicity 
must be the governing force if maximum 
efficiency is to be assured in the plan- 
ning, establishment, and operation of 
an Industrial accounting system. We be- 
lieve that which we have, does meet this 
requirement and, as a result, does per- 
mit rapid processing of a large volume 
of transactions. We believe that im- 
proved methods will account for much 
of our change in the future, rather than 
abandonment of principles upon which 
the system is presently based.” 


JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jt, 
General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


In The City of New York 


D.B.L. Day—July 1 


Call us in NOW for expert 
help in studying your clients' 


requirements. 


Time is short! 
Avoid the Rush! 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Celephone: HA 2-7865 


Borden R. Kutt Tells of 
Net Production Handling 


Borden R. Kutt, London Life, in a 
talk on “Production Club Credits” be- 
fore the international conference of the 
Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association in Boston recently, discussed 
his company’s agency statistics. The 
London Life is a combination company 
and has two distinct field staffs, the Or- 
dinary branch and the Industrial branch, 
which operate under separate supervi- 
sion in the field. Each branch has its 
own district managers and supervisors. 
“This feature of our agency organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Kutt said, “necessitates the 
maintenance of separate production rec- 
ords for each branch.” 

Mr. Kutt said that London Life is 
making a great many uses of net pro- 
duction. “By having the agency records 
on the one basis,” he said, “we are able 
to compile all figures from one source, 
thereby greatly simplifying our routine.” 





Lester Knopp on Monthly 
Ordinary Debit Procedures 


Lester Knopp, National Life and Ac- 
cident, discussing “Monthly Ordinary 
Debit Procedures,” at the recent inter- 
national conference of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
in Boston, said that at the present time 
about 50% of his company’s issue is on 
a monthly basis and they have found 
that persistency compares favorably 
with policies issued on other modes of 
premium payment. 

“We are issuing currently something 
over 3,600 monthly Ordinary debit poli- 
cies,” he said, “and are handling some 
7,500 other debit transactions. To han- 
dle these 11,000 monthly transactions, 
I. B. M. punch card equipment was in- 
stalled in 1946 for accounting and regis- 
ter writing, although the policies them- 
selves are still typewritten along with 
our regular A, S and Q issue. A system 


Paying Industrial Agents 


On a Commission Basis 

How the present basis for paying 
industrial agents developed was dis- 
cussed before the Insurance Accounting 
& Statistical Association meeting at 
3oston last week by Vernon D. O'Neill, 
administrative assistant Industrial de- 
partment, John Hancock Mutual. After 
reviewing the different methods of pay- 
ing industrial agents, Mr. O’Neill con- 
cluded: 

“There has been a very definite 
tendency to separate the different func- 
tions of the agent by computing the 
compensation on each factor independ- 
ently. In other words, the compensation 
for collections, production and conserva- 
tion are all computed independently in 
the latest type of agreement in most 
companies. 

“A very definite trend, and perhaps 
the most significant for the future, is 
the increasing pressure for stabilization 
of income, This may, or may not, be 
a part of the world-wide emphasis on 
security, but it is definitely a trend 
to be reckoned with in paying commis- 
sions to Industrial agents. Although this 
tendency toward stabilization may have 
an adverse effect on incentives if car- 
ried too far, we feel that the present 
commission type of agreement with its 
established minimums and its level pay- 
ments over fiscal quarters is still re- 
sponsive to the efforts of the individual 
agent with its emphasis on personal 
writings through the payment of first 
year commissions. The maximum that 
an agent may earn is limited only by 
his accomplishments in performing the 
functions of a life insurance agent.” 





of predetermined control totals was set 
up at this time to verify the machining 
of the cards.” 

Mr. Knopp also commented on trans- 
fers, changes, lapses, reinstatements, 
printing of the register, and accounts. 























contacts. 











says Mrs. J. R. Foster 
Bremerton, Washington 


“We’ve been Minnesota Mutualities for almost three years now and 
we’ve loved every minute of it. It’s wonderful to be in a business that 
means security and happiness for us and for all the people whom John 


“After John retired from the Navy at the age of 43, finding the right 
‘job’ was a difficult task until one lucky day John had a demonstration © 
of the Organized Sales Plan. He acted like a boy with a new toy when 
he rushed home to tell me we were joining the Minnesota Mutual family! 


“What a pleasant association it has been. John fits right in the life 


insurance business and what satisfaction he gets from helping people 


save and plan for security!” 


it, write. There’s no obligation. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 














John R. Foster had a record of $540,428 examined business his first 
four months as a Minnesota Mutualite. If you want to know how he does 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1880 

























RCSA 
ROY CLARK SERVICE AGENCY 


Personalized Credit Reports 
Long Island—Metropolitan N. Y. 


390 Hillside Ave., New Hyde Park, L, |, 
Fieldstone 7-0047 . 











Noel D. Barron Views on 


Industrial Valuations 


Noel D. Barron, Interstate Life and 
Accident, told the International confer- 
ence of the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association, which met re. 
cently in Boston, that Interstate L. & 
A. has used the group method of Indus. 
trial reserve valuation for at least the 
past 23 years. The company’s present 
procedure, he remarked, has been es- 
tablished to utilize as many machine 
processes as possible and cut to a mini- 
mum the amount of clerical work 
needed. 

“We feel,” he said, “that by using our 
present system of adding reserves for 
new business and deducting reserves for 
lapses each quarter, that many steps of 
machine running and balancing have 
been eliminated. By applying changes in 
reserve to the estimate of reserve made 
at the end of the previous year, it gives 
us information that proves sufficient. 

“Due to our company having taken 
over and reinsured the Industrial busi- 
ness of other companies, we have 42 
different plans of insurance upon which 
reserves must be maintained. This in- 
volves the maintaining of approximately 
14,500 group cards. We estimate that it 
requires two people about one week to 
arrive at our final figure. This past 


year we balanced within one dollar of 
our total debit in force of over $220,000. 













HOME OFFICE—EAST ORANGE, 








We Don’t Pigeonhole 
Our Salesmen 


A man recruited to our 
Sales Force has the assur- 
ance that not only are we 
confident of his ability to 
succeed, but also that his 
development as a career 
life underwriter is sus- 
tained. 




















His sales kit is equipped 
with a wide variety of con- 
tracts to meet all life situa- 
tions. 






Colonial Life is a good 
company to be associated 
with, 











Th (COLONIAL 
Lire INsurance Company 
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E. H. Mears President of 


Life Insurers Conference 


Foster Studio 
EDGAR H. MEARS 


Edgar H. Mears, president, Union Life 
of Richmond, was elected president of 
the Life Insurers Conference at its an- 
nual meeting this week at the Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs. Mr. Mears has 
served during the past year as first vice 
president of the conference. 

Program 

May 24 Opening session—President 
J. D. Morse, presiding. 

Welcome—Walter W. Johnson, Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. 

Response—J. D. Morse. 

General business session. 

Minutes of last meeting—J. I. Cum- 
mings, secretary. 

Recognition of visitors. 

Report of membership committee and 
introduction of new member representa- 
tives present—Bascom Baynes, chair- 
man, 

President’s address—J. D. Morse. 

Memorial resolutions—Francis Dwyer, 
chairman. - 

Annual report—Martin B. Williams, 
executive director. 

Appointment of nominating committee 
—President Morse. 

“What the NALU is Doing for the 
Combination Agent’—Judd C. Benson, 
president, NALU. 

Special announcements—J. R. Anthony, 
Jr, activities chairman. 

May 25—E. H. Mears presiding. 

Report of auditing committee. 

“Less Expensive’—Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice president, American Life 
Convention. 

“How To Be a Hero”—Dr. George S. 
Benson, president, Harding College. 
Special announcements—J. R. 

thony, Jr., activities chairman. 
_ Executive session—J. D. Morse presid- 
ing, 

Report of resolutions 
Francis Dwyer, chairman. 

Report of credentials committee—W. 

Corey, chairman. 

Report of Nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Special round table session—H. C. E. 
ohnson, interstate Life & Accident, 
moderator, 

May 26—I. M. Sheffield, Jr., presiding. 
Report of attendance committee—R. 

. Baxter, chairman. 

The Income Tax Situation’—A. J. 
McAndless, president, Lincoln National 

e. 


“A Doctor Escaped Utopia’—Dr. 
Ralph J. Gampell, San Francisco. 
: The Role of Two-Way Communica- 
tion’"—Leonard Gross, executive staff 
member, Research Institute of America. 
Career of E. H. Mears 

Mr. Mears started his life insurance 
career in 1919 with the Metropolitan Life 
is an agent on a rural debit. By 1928 he 
lad been advanced to state manager 


An- 


committee— 








with headquarters in Richmond where 
he served for seven years. In 1938 he 
joined Union Life as first vice president 
and general manager. Although the com- 
pany operates only in one state its 
growth has been unusually large under 
Mr. Mears’ leadership. He was elected 
president of Union Life in 1947. 

A World War I veteran with AEF 
service, Mr. Mears is civicly active in 
Richmond and is past president of the 
local Kiwanis Club, member of the Com- 
monwealth Club. 


Mrs. Ernest M. Hopkins Dead 


Mrs. Celia Stone Hopkins, wife of 
Ernest M. Hopkins, chairman of the 
board of National Life of Vermont and 
president emeritus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, died May 18 at her home in Han- 
over, N. H. She was born in nearby 
Lebanon, N. H., 72 years ago. 

Funeral services were held May 19 in 
Rollins Chapel in Hanover. The National 
Life was represented at the funeral by 


F. B. CLARKE APPOINTED 


Canada Life has appointed F. B. 
Clarke as manager of Group sales for 
Canada. Mr. Clarke has been associated 
with Canada Life for 25 years. 





a group from the home office headed 
by President Deane C. Davis, Executive 
Vice President L. Douglas Meredith, 
Vice President Henry H. Jackson, for- 
mer President Fred A. Howland and 
Mrs. Howland, and Mrs. H. R. Pierce. 





Going - Going - Gone! 


Your OPPORTUNITY to help your clients comply with the New York 
Disability Benefits Law before the deadline — June 30. 


Home Life’s streamlined plan includes favorable rates — flexibility of 


coverage — simplified administration — prompt service. 


Write or call for your copy of 
“A Plan for New York State Employers” 


A complete package which gives all the information necessary for you 


or your client to choose the plan — calculate the cost — and apply for the 


coverage. 


Brokers are invited to inquire about the contracts — the facilities — the 


service — available in the Group Department of this company. 


HUGH C. MONTGOMERY 
Group Sales Manager 


JAMES P. HART 
District Group Manager 


Offices in: 

New York City 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 

Ithaca 


ARTHUR H. KENDRICK 
District Group Manager 


Home Lure INsuraAnce Co. 


Group Department 


256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


Phone: BArclay 7-5980 


WILLIAM A. TROMBLEY, JR. 
Regional Group Manager 


GEORGE B. ROBBINS 
District Group Manager 





Organized 
1860 
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“Pie-in-the-Sky” Security 


President Shanks of Prudential Says “Common Man” Must 
Understand Fallacy of Robin Hood Philosophy That 
“The Rich Are Godfathers” 


In his talk last week before the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association 
at its annual convention in Seigniory 
Club, Quebec, President Carrol M. 
Shanks, Prudential, which is establish- 
ing in Toronto a head office for the 
Dominion, emphasized the necessity of 
people recognizing that the security 
they buy from private life insurance 
companies is better in the long run than 
the security they think they can have 
for nothing. 

In the estimation of Mr. Shanks this 
is one of the three assignments which 
are certain to require an increasing 
amount of the time and attention of life 
insurance men. These are the three: 

Showing that the life insurance 
industry has the right to exist as pri- 
vate corporations; “and that we should 
not be supplemented by any political 
device or agency.” 

2. Bringing about wide public un- 
derstanding that the large assets of 
life insurance companies are being put 
to highly beneficial use. 

3. Finding intelligent ways, com- 
patible with our principles, to meet 
the increasing costs of doing busi- 
ness, 

The “Common Man” 

Mr. Shanks said that the climate in 
Canada, is more favorable toward pri- 
vate enterprise than it is in almost any 
other country in the world. But, it 
can’t be denied that there is a world 
pattern which must, in the end, 
“threaten you as it does us.... We must 
face the fact that pie-in-the-sky has 
always been a pretty easy thing to sell. 
People are always ready to believe 
things they want to believe.” 

Mr. Shanks commented bluntly on 
the security views of the individual 
popularly known as “the common man.” 
He is not a mathematician or economist. 
If told from on high that he can be 
cared for from cradle to the grave at 
no cost to him, why should he deprive 
himself of immediate pleasures in or- 
der to pay that persistently recurring 
life insurance or health insurance pre- 
mium? If by some chance it dawns 
upon him that someone must pay the 
bill, he may well decide that all this is 
a Robin Hood gesture—the rich will be 
robbed to give to the poor. In some 
miraculous way, it would appear that 
vast corporations and men who bristle 
with oil wells and securities can be 
made the godfathers of society. 

“We cannot afford to dismiss this 
merely because it is ridiculous and be- 
yond the bounds of common sense,” Mr. 
Shanks continued. “The fable of plenty 
is being too thoroughly sold to be 
ignored. 

“However, we are in the midst of 
great social upheavals and one cannot 
gainsay the fact that our friend the 
common man now knows blessings never 
before realized. Some dark valleys in 
his life have been filled in and many of 
his fears have been eliminated. Many of 
his rights apparently are safeguarded 
more securely now than ever before. 
But most of all, the government has in- 
creasingly become guardian and seeming 
benefactor. 

Recalls Ponzi Swindle 

“Many of the facets of this evolution 
have been all to the good, but things 
can go too far. Some of us doubt 
whether this trend is strengthening the ~ 
character of our society or its basic 
vitality. 

“Nevertheless, under any  circum- 
stances the personal comforts that have 
come during the past couple of decades 
are the best possible advertisement for 
more paternalism. We may look at it 
as an elaborate Ponzi game, in which 
the investors are being led toward 
chaos; but we can no more convince 


the gullible beneficiaries of these 
schemes of the danger ahead than we 
could have convinced the earliest in- 
vestors in Mr. Ponzi’s fantastic scheme 
that they ought to get out while the 
getting was good. 

“In truth, we are in a deadly serious 
game and we are short on trump cards. 
All we have is an appeal to reason at 
a time when large-scale reasoning is not 
the order of the day.” 

Urges Fight for Truth 

To meet this situation is to fight, 
whether offensive or rear guard action, 
whenever and wherever possible, was 
advice of Mr. Shanks. “The industry 
must prepare its case and place it before 
the public more effectively than ever 
before. Fortunately, real progress is be- 
ing made to this end. Daily, we in the 
industry are working toward a full and 
factual story on what the insurance in- 
dustry has meant to our economy and 
to the people who live under this econ- 
omy. The work of the various agencies 
and companies in this field and the tes- 
timony and papers prepared by those 
appearing before investigating commit- 
tees should before too long, make avail- 
able to officers of all insurance firms 
material to supplement their own and 
with which they can meet all comers 
and ask no quarter from any of them.” 





Agency Panel at Canada 
Executives Meeting 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 





Training Course Must Be at Least 
Nine Months; Comments on 


Joint Work 





In the panel of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association’s life 
agency officers section, Malcolm Loucks, 
Sun Life of Montreal, was asked about 
advanced training of agents. He said: 

“It has been well said that training 
for an agent never ceases as he is con- 
stantly requiring study to keep himself 
up to date and improve his techniques. 
As we are trying to make life insurance 
selling a profession, then the study of 
changes in taxation, inheritance laws 
and related subjects is just as necessary 
to an insurance salesman as constant 
study is required by a doctor to keep 
himself proficient in his profession. 


Advanced Training 


“We want our agents to receive in- 
termediate training, but we must recog- 
nize that so far as more advanced train- 
ing is concerned that is dependent on 
the agent’s general. proficiency and the 
nature of his territory and market. In 
our company, if a man has successfully 
completed our two training courses dur- 
ing his first year and has had reason- 








Ye Olde Maine -Almanac For 1950 





Q. What is ignorance? 








For twenty bright and ‘fruitful years, 
He worked and toiled for others’ good. 

He sold insurance night and day... 
A credit to his neighborhood. 
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SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 
Union Mutual Non-Can S& A 
Income Tax Time - review of 
business reveals need for 
Business Insurance \&s. 
SPRING - renewed vitality for 
selling Union Mutual a4 
Ris 


Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 


WEDDINGS - Need for 
Family Income = 
VACATIONS - Retirement 


Plans provide future vacations 





ong’ 


Back to work - ideal Program- 
ming time 


SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union 
Mutual Juvenile Insurance 


New Homes ready - Mortgage 
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PROGNOSTIX EMBERS from the HEARTH 
RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual : : el : 
Insured Savings Plan A Union Mutual Life Underwriter is a credit 


to any neighborhood. He isa 
citizen who carries the 4 1 
a losophy of his work...that / 
good for others ... into his home and 
neighborhood life. His training* plus his 
complete sales kit** have 
| @ better than average | 
~| and he enjoys the respect 


and varied acquaintance. 


*He had the benefit of three training courses — namely, 
Introductory Training Course, Advanced School -- 
Part I and Advanced School — Part II. 
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Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine **His sales kit contains complete Life coverages, 
Xmas gifts for employees Noncancellable Sickness and Accident (as well as 
XMAS - Let the season Commercial and Hospital), Group and Wholesale. 
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ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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able production success he is encoyr. 
aged to go on to more advanced studies 
should the manager feel he has the 
mental capacity and background. It doe; 
not appear, however, to be practicable to 
make this study mandatory 
agents.” 

In response to the question, “Fo; 
training purposes, at which point do yoy 
consider a new agent to become an ¢. 
tablished agent?” F. A. Nicholson of 
Manufacturers Life, said: 

“Our training course is arranged to 
cover the first full year of an under. 
writer's experience in the business, but 
in most cases, it is completed in approxi. 
mately eight or nine months and, at 
this time, we issue a diploma certifying 
that we consider him a qualified under. 
writer. However, the diploma is not 
issued on the grades he has received 
in his educational and training course 
alone. A representative must be making 
satisfactory progress in the field as 
shown on our business management sys. 
tem, and if these results are not satis. 
factory, then the issuing of the diploma 
is postponed until he has at least had 
a three months’ period of satisfactory 
earnings. 


for all 


Joint Work 


Another question asked at the panel 
was “Do you insist on your managers 
going out with the older agents who are 
in difficulties ?” 

Gordon C. Cumming, general manager 
of Monarch Life of Winnipeg (and last 
week elected president of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association) said: 

“What is the job of a manager? It 
seems to me that it is just this in these 
circumstances because unless a manager 
sees an agent’s entire operation he is 
probably not apt to find the solution of 
his problem. We crowd the manager to 
try and ascertain the agent’s problem 
and to assist. We frequently recom- 
mend more training, which may involve 
joint work.” 

Asked what disciplinary action is 
taken by the companies if this older 
agent refuses to work with the mana- 
ger, Mr. Cumming said: 

“We do not like the word ‘disci- 
plinary.’ I would want to talk to the 
agent, too. Someone is sour. If it’s an 
isolated case, maybe it’s the agent. If it 
is recurrent, probably it’s the manager. 
If it is the agent, and, if he will not 
cooperate with us in solving his prob- 
lem, we cannot very well be expected 
to continue to advance him moneys 
without results.” 


A. F. Muth, Chairman 


A. F. Muth, Industrial Life of Quebec, 
was chairman of the panel. Others par- 
ticipating in addition to Messrs. Cum- 
ming, Loucks and Nicholson were M. R. 
Hamilton, Imperial Life; W. M. Jacobi, 
Canada Life; V. X. McEnaney, North 
American Life; F. C. Morrow, London 
Life; J. J. Murray, Dominion Life. 





Colonial Benefit Concert 


Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J., is 
sponsoring a benefit concert to be held 
June 1 in the auditorium of the East 
Orange High School. The entire pro- 
ceeds of the affair will be turned over 
to the Bill Leimer Boys’ League of 
Orange. When the philanthropic work 
of the League was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Colonial Life, the companys 
choral group voted unanimously to spon- 
sor the benefit concert. They will be 
assisted by members of the Fairlawn 


‘Choral Society. 


Colonial’s concert will feature an et- 
semble of seventy mixed voices under 
the direction of L. Barry Tedesco, an 
will present a light program of popular 
musical comedy and semi-classical selec- 
tions. 





F. P. GILBERT PROMOTED 

Bankers Life of Des Moines has pro- 
moted Fred P. Gilbert, Dallas Group 
representative, to manager of its Dallas 
office. The office serves north Texas and 
Oklahoma. Mr. Gilbert has been ass0- 
ciated with Bankers Life since | 
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H. B. Palmer Addresses 


Speaking to the New Jersey Bankers 
\ssociation Convention in Atlantic City 
recently, H. Bruce Palmer, vice presi- 
dent Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. 
j, made several points as being equally 
applicable to life insurance men and to 
bankers. ’ : 

In emphasizing community relation- 
ship and leadership, Mr. Palmer said 
that “America has been built around 
the community as its very citadel of 
strength. If that strength is to be main- 
tained, there must be a_re-awakening 
of the ego in human affairs—the im- 
portance of the ‘you’ and the ‘me’ in 
the solution of national and interna- 
tional problems on a community level.” 

Living and working together in com- 
munities naturally creates certain social 
and business problems, and Mr. Palmer 
pointed out that “when there is an 
attempt to govern social and business 
relationships, you have government. 
When the individual consciousness of 
the community breaks down—deterior- 
ates—when the will of the people to 
solve human relation problems on a 
community level is broken, the govern- 
ment steps in and says, ‘I am the Ego, 
Iam the Power, I am Totalitarian- 
ism. 

In indicating that bankers—and in- 
surance men—can go far in channeling 
the thinking, the planning, and the ac- 
tion of the people of this country into 
constructive community avenues, Mr. 


© Palmer listed four specific avenues for 


action. First, avoid fear, “because once 
fear gets into the mind of any man, it 
blocks all progress that might other- 
wise have been made.” 

Second, contribute to the betterment 
of our governmental system, for “in a 
democracy, when we criticize poor gov- 


ernment, we criticize ourselves.” 
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was an issue 


New Jersey Bankers 


Third, be aggressive in accepting and 
applying the principles of sound busi- 
ness management in handling our prob- 
lems of employe-employer relationships. 
“We will have ail the rights of private 
initiative, of freedom of enterprise, but 
only when we start to solve our busi- 
ness problems within the four walls of 
our own business organization.” 


Fourth, strengthen the fibers of 
Americanism right down within our- 
selves, because “when we speak of 


Democracy, we are talking of individ- 
ualism, and when we speak of that even 
greater term Americanism, we talk of 
something which is purely synonymous 
with the other two terms—democracy 
and individualism.” 

In concluding, Mr. Palmer suggested 
that there is no problem too great for 
the scope of man’s human mind, if that 
mind will only accept it as its individual 
problem and not blame every one else 
in the world for our ills. As we bring 
our problems back to ourselves, “we 
will have the type of nation we would 
like to live in. The basic strength of a 
nation lies in its human resources; its 
destiny in its opinions.” 


Union Mutual Increases 

New paid life business of the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me. for April 
showed a gain of 12.6% over that of 
April, 1949. The increase in paid life 
business for the first four months of 
this year stands at 5.5% over that of 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

April sales in the non-cancellable sick- 
ness and accident department increased 
29.5% over those of April last year, 
bringing the gain in non-can paid busi- 
ness for the year to 14.8% over that 
of the first four months of last year. 








MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETING 


Will Be Held at Atlantic City June 26-28; 
Speakers to Include Home Office 
Officials 

Writing more lives will be the under- 
lying theme of the biennial national 
meeting for fieldmen of Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, at Atlantic City, June 26, 
27 and 28. 

The meeting will be built around the 
slogan “50 in ’50,” which has been 
adopted this year by Mutual Benefit 
agents to symbolize their goal of in- 
creased lives’ production. About 600 will 
attend, including approximately 400 
agents and general agents, plus their 
wives and families. 

This year a one day session will be 
held for fieldmen who are double qual- 
ifiers for the meeting. Directed by 
members of the National Associates, top 
25 agents, it will have a program of 
informal discussions on advanced under- 
writing problems. 

The two days of meetings for all qual- 
ifiers will be devoted to methods of 
adapting basic Mutual Benefit sales con- 
cepts to the “more lives” goal. Ideas 
and information will be presented 
through speeches, round table discus- 
sions and a prepared question period, all 
by company agents who are outstanding 
in the field of their subject. The only 
outside speaker will be Thomas R. Reid, 
vice president, McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore food products firm. His sub- 
ject will be “Human Relations in Sell- 
ing. 

= office speakers will include 
President John S. Thompson, who will 
give a review of the company’s past two 
years; Vice President H. Bruce Palmer 
and Vice President in charge of agen- 
cies Richard E. Pille. Presentations will 
be made during the meeting to company 
leaders for 1949 in earnings and lives. 
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VER SINCE the birth of our nation when the right to assemble 
was an issue, American leaders have felt the need to convene 
when they have had problems to solve. 
Today the convention is a fundamental part of American busi- 
ness! Often, it is the hub of accomplishment. And convention 
chairmen know that its setting and atmosphere can actually con- 
dition the frame of mind of an entire group—can pre-dispose an 
assemblage toward a given idea, service or product. That’s why 
they select The Greenbrier. 
One convention at White Sulphur Springs will convince you 
that an ideal background makes for efficiency. That’s why you— 
like all the others—will insist on going back to The Greenbrier 
for your next big meeting. At no other hotel will you find 


PROMOTE DON K. ALFORD 





Prudential Makes Him Superintendent 
of Agencies, Eastern and Metropoli- 
tan Regions; His Career 

The appointment of Don K. Alford, 
CLU, as superintendent of agencies in 
charge of the eastern and metropolitan 
regions for The Prudential has been 
announced by Vice President Sayre Mac- 
Leod. Mr. Alford replaces Donald E. 
Bishop, CLU, who will undertake cor- 
responding duties for territory to be 
served by the new southwestern. home 
office which Prudential is to open in 
Houston, Tex., and which will be headed 
by Vice President Charles Fleetwood. 

Mr. Alford’s promotion marks the cul- 
mination of a Prudential career that 
started in 1936 immediately after his 
graduation from Northwestern Univer- 
sity when he joined the LaSalle Agency 
in Chicago as a special agent. Follow- 
ing service as assistant manager of the 
agency and two and a half years of duty 
in the Navy, he was moved to Pruden- 
tial’s home office as an advanced re- 
gional manager. In January of last 
year he was advanced to regional man- 
ager of the company’s central region. 


Pacific Mutual Life Buys 
A Famous San Diego Hotel 


Pacific Mutual Life has purchased San 
Diego’s famous U. S. Grant Hotel, long 
a mecca for visitors to Southern Cali- 
fornia and simultaneously leased back to 
the previous owner, Loyola University 
Foundation for 98 years. 

First opened in 1911 the 500 room 
U. S. Grant was extensively modernized 
in the 1920’s. Radio Station KFSD, a 
major NBC unit, is located in the hotel. 
It is a center for San Diego civic and 
social activity as well as being a favorite 
with vacationers to Southern California 
and Old Mexico. 
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magnificence, dignity and tradition matched so completely with ‘ 
superb facilities, faultless service and sincere cordiality. « 
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Many Insurance Men 
At Maclean Funeral 


SPRINGFIELD CHURCH CROWDED 








Massachusetts Mutual Employes Were 
to Meet on Day of Death for 
Centenary Anniversary 





The funeral of Alexander T. Maclean, 
president, Massachusetts Mutual’ Life, 
held in Christ Church Cathedral last 
Thursday, was attended by a large num- 
ber of prominent executives in the in- 
surance business, many actuaries of in- 
surance companies and by _ general 
agents of the company from numerous 
cities, including the Greater New York 
general agents. The church was not 
large enough to seat all who attended, 
a number standing in the back. 

Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
who had been attending the annual con- 
vention of Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association, at the Seigniory Club, 
came down from Canada. Henry R. 
Glenn, associate general counsel of 
LIAA, also attended the funeral. Robert 
L. Hogg and Ralph H. Kastner were at 
the funeral ceremonies as_ representa- 
tives of American Life Convention. Mr. 
Kastner had also been attending the 
convention at Seigniory Club. The joint 
associations were represented by a com- 
mittee consisting of presidents of Massa- 
chusetts life insurance companies. Dean 


Merritt F. Williams officiated at Christ 
Church Cathedral. The body was cre- 
mated. 


Postpone Employes Meeting 


The death. of Mr. Maclean caused 
postponement of a meeting of all em- 
ployes at the home office at which meet- 
ing the company’s 100th anniversary was 
to have been observed. Meetings had 
also been scheduled to be held in the 87 
agency offices throughout the nation, in 
connection with the anniversary. 

Mr. Maclean had been looking for- 
ward to the company moving into the 
large new building addition later in the 
vear, the dedication of this structure 
having been meant to be a high light of 
the anniversary. 

In an editorial on Mr. Maclean the 
Springfield’ Daily News said it was an 
unhappy coincidence that his death oc- 
curred on the very day on which the 
company was. entering its centenary. 
He died on May 15 and it was on that 
date in 1851 that the Massachusetts 
legislature authorized a charter to en- 
able the Massachusetts Mutual to en- 
gage in the life insurance business. 


Editorial Comment 


Commenting on Mr. Maclean the 
Daily News said that his ability in the 
insurance field had been quickly recog- 
nized by the senior officers of the com- 
pany who made him associate actuary 
six years after he became an assistant 
actuary. 

“Mr. Maclean had a reputation for 
fairness and kindness in his dealings 
with all,” the Springfield Daily News 
said. “He was most considerate of those 
under his supervision, and his jovial dis- 
position made him a host of friends. 
Whether it was in his suite at the home 
office, at a convention of field agents in 
some distant part of the country or on 
the golf links, Alexander T. Maclean 
was always the same—a man easy to 
meet and like. His associates will miss 
him sorely.” 


Cultural Side 


Alexander Maclean had a pronounced 
cultural side and was a lover of the, 
classics. His father, Hugh Maclean, was 
in the iron and steel business and his 
home in Glasgow, Scotland, was located in 
the valley of the Clyde where the great- 
est industry for years was iron found- 
ing. By 1859 one-third of the entire in- 
dustry output of the United Kingdom 
was Scottish. Locomotive engines were 
built for every country where railways 
were employed; boiler making and ma- 
rine engine works were of enormous ex- 


tent. Shipbuilding also was important. 

Hugh Maclean was an accomplished 
Greek scholar and read Greek myth- 
ology out loud to his children, one of 
whom was Joseph B. Maclean, former 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America and later vice president and 
actuary of the Mutual Life. 

Brilliant Scholar 

While a student of the High School 
of Glasgow, Alexander Maclean won the 
annual award of the Colonel Alexander 
Maclean Trust. In addition to the 
scholarship provided by the trust, it was 
the practice of the’Lord Provost of 
Glasgow to present each year a Bible 
to the winner of the competition. This 
was given on the understanding that 
the recipient was obliged to read a chap- 
ter of the Bible every night for one 
year. In commenting on this Mr. 
Maclean once said that another pro- 
vision was that the award went only to 
persons named Alexander Maclean, and 
he was the only Alexander Maclean in 
the competition that particular year. He 
had picked out as his nightly reading 
the Thirteenth Chapter of the Corin- 
thians—one of the shortest chapters in 
the Bible, but Alexander did not decide 
upon that as his nightly reading for 
that reason, but because of its context. 

Alexander Maclean studied mathe- 
matics under Roderic M. Nicol of Glas- 
gow University and he was coached by 
the late William A. Robertson, actuary 
of the Century Insurance Co. of Edin- 
burgh, later becoming general manager 
of that company. Mr. Robertson came 
to Glasgow once a week to coach boys. 


Quite a number of his pupils became 
leading actuaries in the United States. 


How He Got First American Job 


When Mr. Maclean, after being with 
the City of Glasgow Life for three 
years, decided in 1910 to come to the 
United States and follow an actuarial 
career, he brought with him a suitcase 
and a letter to Henry Moir, then vice 
president and actuary of the Home Life. 
Leaving the Anchor Line ship at 
Twenty-third Street and the Hudson 
River, Mr. Maclean decided to lose no 
time in seeking a position. He checked 
his grip at the office of the express 
company, walked along Twenty-third 
Street to Broadway and down to the 
offices of the Home Life which then, as 
now, was opposite City Hall, and saw 
Mr. Moir, who gave him a position as 
actuary, at a salary of $70 a month. 


General Agents Present 


The general agents of Massachusetts 
Mutual attending Mr. Maclean’s funeral 
were these: 

Gerald L. Griffin, Albany. 

Harry I. Davis, Atlanta, 

John E. Bromley, Battle Creek. 

William R. Robertson, J. S. Braunig, Boston. 

Jacob S. Karp, Brooklyn. 

George H. Macdonald, Chattanooga. 

John E. Clayton, Newark. 

Clarence E, Bejeau, Cleveland. 

F. W. Howland, Detroit. 

Charles L. Bitzer, Harrisburg. 

Kenneth W. Perry, Hartford. 

E. Leo Smith, Indianapolis. 

Angus B. Rosborough, Jacksonville. 

Donald C. Keene, Lawrence E. Simon, Lloyd 
Patterson, E. Lloyd Mallon, New York. 

Howard Kelley, Chicago. 

Ronald R. Reader, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Were the REAL McCoy. it 


“the genuine article—now that we're living in the West. Something 
wonderful happened to us when we moved out here. For the first time in 
our lives the McCoys learned how to live! 

“Three years ago, Jim and | left the East to attend a convention in 
Colorado. Almost overnight, a brand new world opened up to us. Every- 
where we traveled, people were friendly. They seemed so sure, confi- 
dent and SECURE! They worked, played and earned a good income at 


“What started out as a one week trip stretched into a month. For 
us, this was the place. Jim visited a number of Insurance Companies. 
We chose Capitol Life as the one which offered the greatest opportuni- 
ties. Today, our health, income—our way of life—all have improved 
beyond our greatest expectations.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine 
economic security in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Idaho, Ore- 


Write us for complete details. 


THOMAS F. DALY, It 
Assistant to the President 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 






HOME OFFICE - DENVER 








Frank T. McNally, Minneapolis. 


Clarence W. Reuling, Peoria. 

Eugene W. Hassfeld, Portland, Me. 

Jewel . Tyson, Richmond, Va. 

Charles H. Schaaff, Rochester, N. Y, 

Corydon K. Litchard, Lovell 
Springfield, Mass. 

Leonard R. Woods, St. Louis. 

John J. Steger, St. Paul. 

Frank O. D. White, Toledo. 

Howard L. Wiley, Utica. 

E. W. Gale, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Thomas P, Allen, Hempstead, N. y, 

Massachusetts Mutual Agents Association was 
represented by its president, Theodore \ 
Green, i 

Honorary pallbearers were Bertrand 
J. Perry, Joseph K. Milliken, John \ 
Collins, Andrew B. Wallace, FE. Kent 
Swift and William H. Nye, directors. 
Leland J. Kalmbach, Chester O. Fischer 
Harry H. Peirce, Ralph R. Coombs, 
Homer N. Chapin, Samuel J. Johnson, 
John F. Handy, James M. Blake, S, £ 
Rossetter, Henry H. Jackson, Richard ¢ 
Guest, Walter Tebbetts, Angus B. Ros. 
borough, Theodore M. Green. 

The Services 

The Very Rev. Merritt F. Williams, 
Cathedral dean, conducted the services 
and read: , 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help; my help 
cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth,” he chose from the 
121st Psalm. 

From Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
the Christian’s hope: “If God be for us, 
who can be against us? ... Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation or distress or perse- 
cution or famine or nakedness or peril 
or sword? Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
neither life nor death ... shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God.” 

Dean Williams turned and moved a 
few steps to the altar. He prayed “for 
thy departed servant,” that he move 
“from strength to strength in the light 
of perfect service. When life is over 
and our work is done grant us a safe 
lodging, the Holy rest and peace at 
the last.” 


Cook, 





R. Barton and A. T. Maclean 


Have Funerals on Same Day 


Robert Barton, 83, who on April |, 
1948 retired as assistant secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, died in Spring- 
field Hospital on the same day that 
President Maclean died. Born in Brook- 
lyn, he came to Springfield in 1887 and 
joined the company which he served for 
61 years. In his early years he was 
active iri musical circles. 

When President Alexander T. Mac- 
lean went to the hospital he gave some 
instructions about Mr. Barton who he 
knew was in very bad health. His in- 
structions to the company were that il 
Mr. Barton died while he, Mr. Maclean, 
was in the hospital, the company in 
deference to Mr. Barton’s long service 
and the high .regard in which he was 
held, should be closed on the day of the 
funeral. Both funerals were on May 18. 





Mortgage Loan Accounting 
Discussed by Kermit Lang 


The introduction of the calculating 
punch signalled the opening of a new 
chapter in mortgage loan accounting, 
said Kermit Lang, assistant actuary 
Equitable Life of lowa, speaking betort 
the Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Association at Boston last week. He 
predicted that systems built on the tr 


. dition of hand-punched transaction cards 


will gradually be replaced by moder 
systems taking full advantage ot the 
new principle of automatic punching. 

In a comprehensive paper contaiming 
numerous exhibits and sample forms 
Mr. Lang thoroughly examined @ 
phases of the methods devised to ust 
the new system. 





PITTSBURGH ASS’N SPEAKER 

Graham A. Walter, Toronto managtt 
of Canada Life, addressed the Pitts 
burgh Life Underwriters Association at 
a luncheon meeting last week. 
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Manhattan Life Names 
Vorhauer Gen’]l Agent 


CHANGES SYSTEM AT CHICAGO 





Former Branch Office to Go on General 
Agency Basis; Vorhauer’s Excellent 
Production Record 





Manhattan Life is changing from a 
pranch office at Chicago to a general 
agency and has appointed William A. 
Vorhauer, heretofore manager, its gen- 


WILLIAM A. VORHAUER 


eral agent with offices at 4802 Broad- 
way. All sales operations will be on a 
general agency basis. 

Mr. Vorhauer started with Manhattan 


| Life in April, 1941 as an agent in .Chi- 
S cago. In July, 1947, he was appointed 
' assistant manager of the Chicago branch 
E office, and in March, 1949, became man- 


C. Simpson, 
of Man- 


ager, succeeding Grover 
who started his own agency 
hattan Life in Oak Lawn, III. 
Since his early days with the com- 
pany, Mr. Vorhauer been a 
sistently high personal producer. He was 


has con- 


4 first to qualify for the 1947-48 Manhat- 
© tan Club, and in 1947 received the club’s 
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HEARD On The WAY 








The switchmen’s railroad strike began 
at 6 am. and the spring conference for 
combination companies ended at noon 
on May 10 at Asheville, N. C., Grove 
Park Inn. There was anxiety among 
the 150 agency men present as to how 
they would get home. Many had speak- 
Ing engagements or meetings which 
they planned to attend the next day 
or a tew days following. 

Lew Youngblood of the Agency Man- 


agement Association staff and secretary 


) to the combination companies commit- 


tee, swung into action. He arranged for 
those who had driven automobiles to 
the meeting to load their cars with 
other people; he also got a contact with 
the railroads and arranged reservations 
on a line that was not struck. This in- 
volved bus transportation to a point 
some miles away. 

Mr. Youngblood also arranged for the 
Airlines to send a plane from 


oe to fly 21 men to Washington, 


$95 0 Each of these men bought a 
SW aviation accident policy at the 
“rport, thus representing over $500,000 
"isk on one flight. Aboard this plane 
Were Holgar J. Johnson, president, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; Charles J. 





NSLI Dividend Test Suit 


Paul Plesha has filed suit in Sacra- 
mento against the United States for 
balance on NSLI dividends to test 
the right of the Government to de- 
duct Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act premiums. 











E. P. LUSH MADE MANAGER 
E. P. Lush has been appointed man- 
ager of the Newfoundland division of 
Confederation Life Association, suc- 
ceeding the late Ernest Fox. 


CHICAGO MANAGERS MEETING 

Life Agency Managers of Chicago will 
hold their annual meeting and _ golf 
party at Elmhurst Country Club June 1. 
Harvey Nelson, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
is in charge of arrangements. 








Zimmerman, associate managing di- 
rector, Agency Management Associa- 
tion; Malcolm C. Young, chairman of 
the combination companies committee 
and second vice president, John Han- 
cock; Dr. S. Rains Wallace, the asso- 
ciation’s director of research, and 
Charles E. Phillips, president of Equi- 
table Life of Washington, D. C., and 
many other executives. 
Uncle Francis. 


Gov. Battle Addresses 
Girard Life Meeting 


FIELD LEADERS AT RICHMOND 





President Windham Banquet Speaker; 
Vice President Adsit Presides 
Over Sessions 





Governor John S. Battle of Virginia, 
extended a welcome from the Common- 
wealth to President Charles W. Wind- 
ham and those in attendance at the 
Girard Life 1950 Convention which was 
held in the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, last week. He was introduced by 
Robert V. Matcher, president of Atlantic 
Life at a luncheon over which George 
A. Adsit, vice president of Girard, pre- 
sided. 

During the first general session, Mr. 
Adsit reported on the operations of 
the company during 1949 and discussed 
plans for the current year. He noted 
that the first four months of 1950 had 
produced a greater volume of business 
than the same period in 1949 and that 
the newer agents and agencies were pro- 
ducing more ‘and better business. He in- 
formed the convention that the home 
office had been sold to make way for 
the Independence Hall Mall, and that 
new quarters will be obtained when it 



































is necessary to vacate the present build- 
ing. 
Girard Life Plans 
At the banquet, President Windham 
said that the objectives of the manage- 
ment were expansion to other states; 
concentration on increased production of 
new business and on new lines of cov- 
erage. He expressed his appreciation of 
the fine agency organization which 
Girard has built up and stated that, at 
present, the plans of Girard manage- 
ment neither included any mergers nor 
the removal of the Girard home office 
from Philadelphia. : 
Freifelder Elected Presiden 
The Girard Life Agency Association 
elected Philip Freifelder, Philadelphia, 
as president to succeed L. L. Williams, 


Detroit. Erwin A. Timme was elected 
vice president and Aaron ‘Goodman, 
secretary-treasurer. In addition, di- 


rectors are J. A. Cromarty, Joseph K. 
Anstaett and Dr. L. Joshua Weiner with 
L. L. Williams, immediate past presi- 
dent of the association acting as ex- 
officio member of the board and of the 
association executive committee. The 
convention concluded with a luncheon 
presided over by Girard Life Manager 
of Agencies Clarence H. Carr. Closing 
remarks were made by the newly elected 
directors of the association and by the 
officers of the company. 
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ACK in 1875, Prudentia! underwriters had to reject more applicants than 
they do today. Substandard insurance was then almost unknown. Beginning in 
1922, more applicants became eligible for Prudential life insurance as we began 
to issue rated policies. 
And now, in our 75th year, The Prudential has added two new classes of risks— 
making a total of six special rating classes. These new classes enable The Pru- 
dential to insure risks up to 500%, of normal mortality . 
In addition, our treatment of many other substandard risks has been liberalized. 
Ratings for a number of impairments have been reduced. Also, the waiting 
periods following many illnesses have been shortened for prospects who want 
to buy new insurance. 
Prudential's new underwriting practices open the door for many applicants once 
considered “uninsurable."" And no one understands the importance of life in- 
surance more than the man who has been turned down. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 








WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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POST-SETTLEMENT ACTION 

When parties involved in claim for 
damages following an accident agree 
on a settlement it is unusual to reopen 
the proceedings, especially when pay- 
ments have been made and some years 
have gone by. Such incidents are par- 
ticularly disturbing to insurance com- 
panies as the case is regarded by them 
as a closed item. It is recalled, too, 
that Justice Cordova once said “there 
must be an end to litigation.” That 
there are some exceptions are recog- 
nized, one being where all parties con- 
cerned did not realize at the, time of 
the settlement the real nature of the 
injuries. A case of this kind has re- 
cently come to the attention of casualty 
companies as a result of a settlement 
made in the Bronx for damages follow- 
ing an accident to a child which oc- 
curred a number of years ago. 

In 1934 Mrs. Hannah Frehe was 
wheeling her 18-months-old daughter 
Evelyn across a street when a truck 
hit the carriage and the child fell to 
the pavement. Later, the owner of the 
vehicle, Fred Schildwachter, paid $100 
a year to the parents in settlement of 
the case. By 1941, however, it was ap- 
parent the injuries were grave, more 
distressing symptoms developing and so 
her father, Fred Frehe, decided to re- 
open the case by filing a claim for 
$75,000. Although there had been one 
settlement already and the statute of 
limitations had lapsed the Court of Ap- 
peals twice cleared the way for legal 
restitution. 

Evelyn, now 17, was wheeled into the 
Bronx Supreme Court before Justice 
Charles D. Breitel. Her parents said 
they had borrowed large sums for treat- 
ment of their daughter and had even 
sent her to Europe to be treated there. 
Twenty-five persons testified to her 
condition. According to the New York 
Times the family received $47,000 at a 
session in the jurist’s chamber. 





SHIPMENTS OF MUNITIONS 

The explosion of land mines, anti- 
tank mines and_ shells, ammunition 
which was to have been shipped to 
Pakistan and which had reached South 
Amboy from a factory in Norwalk, O., 
caused heavy loss of life and property. 
It recalled other harbor losses, includ- 


ing two tremendous explosions near 
New York City in World War I, and 
two with unusually heavy casualties in 
Halifax during World War II. 

The insurance fraternity, which had 
a large loss as a result of the South 
Amboy disaster, is interested in whether 
such catastrophes, occurring at the 
door of cities, can be avoided in the 
future; but there is no assurance of this. 
Two weeks ago the Coast Guard com- 
mand in New York issued new regula- 
tions on handling commercially-shipped 
explosives, limiting them so rigidly that 
the order amounted to a full proscrip- 
tion in the port of New York. The In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association 
protested saying that the ruling would 
deprive this port of much-needed cargo, 
removing not only the munitions but 
the general cargoes carried in the ships 
that might be diverted. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
I.L.A., declared that if the Federal 
Government decided to set up a spe- 
cially-selected munitions area in a 
place where there was no population 
“that will be all right with us,” but he 
said that the Coast Guard ban had no 
effect on military explosives loading in 
the harbor; that this type of shipment 
presumably would still move through 
the port. Ryan continued: 

“Since these shipments are not safe 
in New York they are not safe in any 
other port—Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
Hampton Roads, for instance. Our 
position is that obviously as a nation 
we cannot stop shipping explosives. If 
they have to be shipped, then I still 
contend that this (New York area) is 
the place to slip them, under the finest 
supervision we can get, just as we did 
in the war. It was my understanding 
that after the famous Black Tom ex- 
plosion there was a substantial investi- 
gation which resulted in the decision 
that South Amboy was the best place 
for explosive shipments.” 

And there you are. 





Stanley F. Dingman, editor of John 
Hancock Mutual’s company paper “Home 
Office News,” and Alan F. Lydiard, 


company photographer, will participate ° 


in the June 7 conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Editors Association 
at Harvard University. They will dis- 
cuss how the editor and photographer 
can work together in putting out an 
industrial publication. 








CHARLES B. HAVERIN 


Charles B. Haverin, assistant person- 
nel officer of the Metropolitan Life, was 
elected president of the Office Execu- 
tives Association of New York at the 
association’s annual meeting in the Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel, May 17. Mr. Haverin 
succeeds Elmer L. Helm of Shell Oil Co. 


x * * 


A. W. Hagyard and W. L. Head have 
been appointed account executives of 
the Toronto office of Johnson & Hig- 
gins. Mr. Hagyard served for six years 
in the Canadian Army, retiring with 
rank of Lt. Colonel. He is well known 
in Toronto insurance circles. Mr. Head 
has had 21 years experience in the in- 
surance business and was recently trans- 
ferred from Johnson & Higgins Mon- 


treal office. 
x ke x 


Clifford L. McMillen, New York insur- 
ance man, is chairman of the New York 
division of the Crackerbarrel Caravan 
now making a national tour under the 
auspices of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report. He presided at the 
Caravan’s appearance in Washington 
Square Monday at which one of the 
speakers was James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General. Most of the Wash- 
ington Square audience consisted of 
students of New York University who 
applauded the speeches for the adoption 
of the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dations to Congress for more economy 
and efficiency in the Government. 


* * * 


E. M. Lang is chairman of the internal 
education committee of the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College at Stillwater which is 
preparing students for the CPCU: ex- 
aminations. R. J. Douglas is directing 
the School of Technical Training which 
has offered a course in fire protection 
for several years. He is being assisted 
by E. F. Yerrington, James O. Whelchel, 
local agents, and Tom Weaver, executive 
secretary, Oklahoma Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

* *e * 


A son was born May 13 to W. D. 
Grant, assistant vice president of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance of Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Grant. He was named W. T. 
Grant II after his grandfather, founder 
of the company and now chairman of 
the board. 

ie a oe 


Lewis G. Harriman, Jr., representative 
of Northwestern Mutual Life in Buffalo, 
has been elected president of the Buffalo 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the activities com- 
mittee of National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the 
executive committee of the board of 
directors of the National Association. 
During 1949 this organization gave serv- 
ices to 1,500,000 persons who were in 
difficulty. During the past year he was 
chairman of the Life Underwriters 
Training Council. 

te” 


Mrs. Eugene L. Breen, whose husband 
is the well known exponent of public 
relations in the New York office of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., has been 
elected president of the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club of New York. Mrs. Breen 
is also vice chairman of the board of 
trustees of Elmira College. 


* * * 


Haughton Bell, recently elected vice 
president and general counsel of Mu- 
tual Life, was guest of honor at a 
reception given by Joseph H. Collins and 
Churchill Rodgers, general counsel of 
Metropolitan Life, in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week when the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
was meeting there. It was largely at- 


tended. 
* * * 


Charles F. Williams, chairman of the 
board of Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, has established the Chaswil 
Foundation Student Loan Fund to as- 
sist students in the undergraduate divi- 
sion of Xavier University. Mr. Williams 
was honored by Pope Pius XI in 19h 
with investiture as a Knight of the Or 
der of St. Gregory the Great. Mr. 
Williams has been an outstanding Cath- 
olic lay leader in the United States for 
many years. He has also served the Cin- 
cinnati community in support of al 
civic and cultural projects. 


* * * 


Paul H. Langner, Jr., M. D., associate 
medical director, Provident Mutual Life, 
was elected to fellowship in the Amer'- 
can College of Physicians at the Col- 
lege’s annual meeting recently in Bostot. 
In 1947 Dr. Langner was elected af 
associate of the College after passing his 
qualifying examinations. The following 
year he was certified a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. 


* * * 
.George M. Jemison of tlie United 
States Forest Service is one of the auth 


ors of “Forest Fire - Danger Measure 
ment in the Eastern United States. 
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Francis X. Horan, a Great 
Liquidator, Leaves N. Y. Department 


After 27 years with the New York 
State Insurance Department’s Liquida- 
tion Bureau Francis X. Horan, Assist- 
ant Special Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance, is severing his connection due 
to the rapid liquidation of the assets 
of the companies in liquidation. He in- 
tends to continue in the insurance field. 
Prior to entering the Liquidation Bureau 
he was with the Fidelity & Casualty, 
United States Casualty, Aetna Casualty 
& Surtey and the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty in statistical, accounting and 
claims departments. 
During his long service with New 
York State he was in constant contact 
with the general public and -creditors of 
various companies which had failed, and 
probably interviewed thousands of credi- 
tors and others interested in the Liqui- 
dation Bureau and all of this without 
having a complaint filed with his su- 
periors. An outstanding authority on 
the subject which had his attention 
for more than a quarter of a century 
he was often consulted by liquidators 
of companies in other states. He has 
handled and supervised the claims filed 
in the liquidation proceedings of many 
large as well as small companies. 
During the depression after the Wall 
Street crash, when the big influx of fail- 
ures of insurance companies took place, 
he organized and supervised claims and 
collection departments of the Liquida- 
tion Bureau, installing the procedure and 
records for handling of tens of thou- 
sands of claims filed in these procedures 
and involving the collection of millions 
§ of dollars in assets. His procedure ideas 

made for the expeditious mailing of 
‘notices to hundreds of thousands of 
| creditors involved in the liquidations. 
| His negotiations and supervision in- 
| cluded adjustment, disposition and set- 
 tlement of most of the large claims 
© filed and recoveries due to liquidator. 
A In the case of perhaps the largest 
‘ salvage recovery in the history of the 
> Liquidation Bureau he was heartily con- 
F Sratulated by Louis H. Pink, then Su- 
> Perintendent of Insurance. 


Mr. Horan’s travels around the coun- 
| ‘ty were extensive during which visits 
B he Saw liquidators of the other 

States, insurance company representa- 
# ‘Ives, agents and brokers. His education 
and background gave him a fortunate 
© “duipment for his job. 
«, Max A. Jameson, former Assistant 
Special Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance in charge of the Liquidation Bu- 
Teau during administration of Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick, and 
dene eanager of the Excise Bond Un- 

“nisl highly compliments Mr. 
eee on his accuracy and suggestions 
#°S to how problems could be solved. 

hie ere who spoke highly of him 

Ss week were Milton Loysen, former 
Special Deputy of Insurance, 
lirector of Unemployment In- 
of this state, and Richard A. 
former Special Deputy Super- 

of Insurance and now presi- 


Assistant 
= and now ¢ 
surance 

) 
m PTennan, 
)ntendent 




















Savings Bank. 

Both were with Liquidation Bureau. 
The late Clarence C. Fowler, Special 

Deputy Superintendent, under Francis 


dent of the Brevoort 


R. Stoddard, Jr., and in charge of 
liquidation, frequently commented on 
Horan’s. logic. On the occasion of a 
farewefl party to Mr. Fowler the late 
James A. Beha, then New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, said: 

“The only matters coming to my at- 
tention now, as far as the Liquidation 
Bureau is concerned, are the occasional 
requests of a Senator, Assemblyman or 
some political leader interceding for a 
member of one of the mutual com- 
panies on whom an assessment had been 
levied, asking me to relieve the member 
of the payment of the assessment. In 
all such cases I refer the matter to 
Frank Horan. Although he would col- 
lect the assessment from the members 
they always reported back to him that 
they were satisfied with his considera- 
tion. He had a logic and persuasive 
power over these people. The creditors 
of those companies also liked the way 
in which the situations were handled by 
him.” 

* * * 


Leslie’s Lloyd’s Pictures 


One of the journalistic achievements 
of John Conrad Leslie, editor of The 
Insurance Record, Dallas, during his re- 
cent trip to England was the photograph- 
ing at their desks of some Lloyd’s 
underwriters in the Lloyd’s building in 
Leandenhall Street. As far as I know 
this has not been accomplished before 
by any insurance newspaper man. Leslie 
was being shown through Lloyd’s by L. 
H. Clarke of J. H. Minet Co., who got 
him permission to use his camera. Les- 
lie runs some of the Lloyd’s pictures in 
his issue of his paper of May 11. Among 
pictures shown are those of R. J. 
Merrett and L. M. Melden. 

He again visited Lloyd’s on his last 
day in London when he was a luncheon 
guest of F. E. T. Reed, other guests 
being F. E. Allen and C. W. Lloyd. 


* * * 
Suggests One Head for Texas 
Insurance Department 


A suggestion that revision of Texas 
insurance laws include provision for a 
single head for the State Insurance De- 
partment has been made by State 
Auditor C. H. Cavness. 

The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners now has three members. 
Chairman George B. Butler is Life In- 
surance Commissioner; J. P. Gibbs, 
Casualty Insurance Commissioner, and 
Paul Brown, Fire Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

In reporting on the Insurance De- 
partment for the fiscal year ended last 
August 31, Mr. Cavness noted the need 
for revising state insurance laws, which 
a committee is now studying. He also 
recommended that the three divisions 
be brought closer together. 

“Probably greater efficiency and con- 
siderable saving of money would result 


if the recodification as eventually 
passed by the Legislature should pro- 
vide for a single head of the Insurance 
Department with close integration of the 
various divisions under his supervision,” 
Mr. Cavness declared. 

Although noting that the board has 
an actuary and comptroller, Mr. Cavness 
said that in general the work is divided 
“as though it were three separate de- 
partments of the state government.” 

* * + 


Larner at Pilgrims Dinner 


Two of the most distinguished dining 
clubs are The Pilgrims of New York 
and The Pilgrims of Great Britain. 
They have done much in the interest 
of Anglo-American entente cordiale. The 
first formal talk made by a new Ambas- 
sador from Britain to the United States 
is to The Pilgrims of New York, 
those talks originally having been de- 
livered before dinners in The Lotos 
Club. And when a new Ambassador from 
the United States arrives in England 
he soon thereafter is guest of honor 
of The Pilgrims there and likewise 
makes his first formal talk in the new 
post. 4 

At Hotel Savoy in London on May 


10 The Pilgrims had as their special 


guest Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Head of the British Pilgrims is Sir 
Campbell Stuart, a director of the Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corporation. 
Edward Larner, United States manager 
of the Employers, postponed his return 
to America in order to be present at 
the Pilgrims dinner. 

Commenting on Mr. Larner, an insur- 
ance friend of mine in London who also 
attended the dinner writes: 

“Mr. Larner has created an excellent 
impression in insurance circles over 


here.” 
* * x 


Insurance Man Was Archaeologist 


William Brownell Goodwin, who died 
at Hot Springs, Va., on May -17, was 
for many years a special agent of Aetna 
(Fire) in Ohio and on Coast. He retired 
20 years ago. 

In 1931 Mr. Goodwin became inter- 
ested in archaeology and made numerous 
trips through New England which led 
him to advance the theory that the Irish 
discovered America. His most famous 
discovery, the New York Times says, 
was in North Salem, Mass., where he 
unearthed several colonies of beehive 
huts constructed by the Culdee monks 
of Northern Ireland, and he unearthed 
20 such collections in New England. 


He started his career as a clerk in 
the Merchants National Bank of Kansas 
City and in 1889 became secretary of the 
Merchants Mill and Lumber Co. in 
Seattle. In 1898 he joined the Aetna 
(Fire). He was the first governor of 
the Society of Descendants of the Found- 
ers of Hartford and was a trustee of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum and Berkeley 
Divinity School. Also, he was author of 
several historical books. 

a 


Will Revise Polio Policy 


The Employers Group Insurance Com- 
panies discuss their experience with 
Polio Insurance in the current edition 
of its agency publication, The Employer 
Pioneer. Comments of the Employers 
Group follow: 

“Tt was the middle of the summer 
of 1949, with polio sweeping the country, 
that we decided to write Polio Insur- 
ance. Time was a deciding factor in 
limiting our writing to about 14 states. 
There just was no time to file, print 
policies, applications, issue instructions 
and distribute supplies on a country- 
wide basis. 

“Notwithstanding our late entry into 
this field, we did write a little over a 
quarter of a million dollars in polio pre- 
miums. We also had our share of losses. 

“A study of our experience has 
disclosed a need for revision in our 
policy. It has long been customary in 
all sickness policies to have a waiting 
period between the effective date of the 


‘be secured of all permanent advances. 



































































































policy and the actual time the insur- 
ance begins. The reason for this is ob- 
vious, as it affords protection to the 
company from a person who might have 
symptoms of sickness and buys insur- 
ance for the sole purpose of covering 
a sickness expected to follow shortly 
after he obtains the policy. We have 
learned from our own and the experience 
of other companies that polio is no ex- 
ception and that a waiting period is 
just as necessary in a Polio Policy as 
in other sickness policies. 

“This year we will write, on a country- 
wide basis, Polio Insurance policies with 
a 10-day waiting period. We are making 
the policy available early in the year so 
we can start selling early, before the 
disease hits your community. Don’t wait 
until the epidemic starts. Start seeing 
and selling your insureds now.” 

The Group’s Polio Insurance pays up 
to $5,000 per person for expenses in- 
volved in treatment of polio. Two full 
years of protection are offered for $10 
for families; $5 for individuals. 


* * * 


G. N. Ledger on Winnipeg Flood 


Among the observers of the Winnipeg 
flood was G. N. Ledger, resident director 
of Dale & Co., general agent in Marine 
Department of Automobile Insurance 
Co. in Winnipeg. In a letter to F. J. 
Hanratty, secretary of Automobile In- 
surance Co., he wrote last week of the 
evacuation of thousands of people from 
the flooded areas. 

“Tf we can keep on for a few days 
I think we will win through,” he said, 
“but it is going to take weeks before 
the waters recede to safety. The task 
of rehabilitation will be one of the 
most gigantic ever faced by a city, 
other than those in a war area. So far 
we have maintained our office premises 
with the assistance of an electric pump. 
How much longer, is the $64 question.” 

er ane 


Matthews Wrightson & Co., Ltd. 


Matthews Wrightson & Co. Ltd, 
London, one of the best known of the 
British insurance brokers and under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, has formed a new 
company with an issued capital of 100,- 
000 -which will conduct its brokerage 
business under the present name and 
same directorate. The underwriting 
agency business at Lloyd’s will continue 
to be conducted under the present com- 
pany, which, beginning on May 1, began 
to operate under the name of Matthews 
Wrightson Pulbrook, Ltd. Two of the 
directors are Sir Eustace R. Pulbrook 
and George J. L. Menges. Sir Eustace 
and Mr. Menges have been responsible 
for many years for the marine and non- 
marine underwriting respectively carried 
on for the syndicates at Lloyd’s op- 
erating under the name of Matthews 
Wrightson & Co., Ltd. Both of these 
companies will be wholly owned sub- 
sidiary companies of a further new out- 
fit which has been formed under the 
name of Matthews Wrightson Holdings, 


Limited. 
* * * 


Travel Expense Advances 


The subject of “How should advances 
for travel expenses be accounted?” was 
discussed in the current issue of The 
Interpreter, published by Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association. 
This is a summary of its analysis: 

1. Advances for travel should be made 
only upon proper authorization. 

2. Advances for travel, other than 
from petty cash funds, should be 
initially accounted through a ledger asset 
account. 

3. A follow-up should be made of 
temporary advances that are not 
promptly cleared. 

4. An annual acknowledgment should 


5. Expense vouchers accounting for 
travel advances should be submitted 
promptly—weekly for “permanent” ad- 
vances and at least within two weeks 
after the end of the trip for tem- 
porary advances. 
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Report To Employes 
Of Royal-Liverpool 


LEARN OF 1949 OPERATIONS 





Document, Uniaue in Format, Beauti- 
fully Printed and Illustrated; Human 
Interest Matters Emphasized 


A year ago, the Royal-Liverpool made 
an annual report to its employes of the 
Group’s 1948 operations and it was in a 
format which attracted unusually favor- 
able attention throughout the insurance 
and The 1949 annual 
report has just been made to employes 
by Harold C. Conick, United States 
manager of the British companies in 
the group and president of the Ameri- 
can companies. 

It also is a most impressive document, 
attractively illustrated and emphasizing 
human interest angles. It completely 
carries out the purpose of the manage- 
ment which is to give the employes a 
picture of last year’s results and to keep 
them informed on matters of interest 
affecting their jobs and their organiza- 
tion. In a foreword, Mr. Conick says 
that the greatest asset of an insurance 
enterprise lies not in plants, patents 
and raw materials but in the ability, 
experience and loyalty of the staff. 

“In these respects,” he said, “I know 
that we are well served. I believe also 
that it is desirable for all members of 
the staff to know as much as possible 
of our operations and that such knowl- 
edge will illuminate their own particular 
work and prepare them for advance- 
ment.” 


Begins With Texas City Article 


This year’s report begins with an ar- 
ticle on “Insurance In Action,” based 
on the April 16, 1947, disaster resulting 
from explosion of a freighter tied up 
at a Texas City, Tex., pier and loaded 
with chemicals. Damage aggregated $50,- 
000,000 in property, lives and the death 
and injury toll was great. Four Texas 
City catastrophe scenes are printed. 

The Royal-Liverpool Group’s combined 
underwriting results for 1949 and _ its 
investment results take two pages of 
the report. The Eastern Underwriter 
next week will go into more detail of 
how these results are featured in the re- 
port. Another unique feature is the man- 
ner in which the group’s expenditures are 
divided in losses and loss expense, com- 
missions to producers, salaries, taxes, 
dividends and remittances. In a section 
about field operations, pictures of re- 
gional offices are printed and aso there 
are photographs of regional managers 
and of many of the men who guide the 
group’s affairs. 

A number of pages are devoted to 
human interest pictures of employes, and 
Royal-Liverpool staff activities. Pictures 
are printed of five members of the 
finance committee. Assets, liabilities and 
surplus to policyholders (including capi- 
tal) are given of the 12 companies in 
the group. These companies are Ameri- 
can and Foreign, British & Foreign 
Marine, Eagle Indemnity, Globe Indem- 
nity, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Newark Fire, Queen, Royal Indemnity, 


business world. 


Royal Insurance Co., Star, Thames & 
Mersey Marine and Virginia F. & M. 
Conick Discusses Training, Education 


and Employment 


At a press conference Tuesday, dur- 
ing which the report was given out, 
Mr. Conick answered questions based 
on it, and also relating to the company’s 
training and educational activities, em- 
ployment situation and other features 
of the company’s operations. 


April Loss $61,605,000; 
11.4% Above Previous Year 


Fires destroyed an estimated $61,605,- 
000 in property in‘ the United States 
during April, an increase of 11.4% over 
fire losses during the same month a 
year ago, W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, announces. 

April losses represented a decrease of 
14.9% from fire destruction of $72,468,000 
reported during March, 1950. 

Fire losses for the first four months 
of 1950 total $251,236,000, an increase of 
3.4% over the $242,858,000 total for the 
first four months of 1949. For the 12- 
month period ending April 30, 1950, the 
total estimated loss is $675,914,000, a 
decrease of 8% from losses of $681,- 
454,000 for the 12 months ending April 
30, 1949. These estimated fire and 
lightning losses under fire insurance 
policies include an allowance for unre- 
ported and uninsured losses. 


Dineen Fines Finn $500; 
Suspends Berson’s Licenses 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen imposed a fine of $500 on Julius 
Finn Co., 123 William Street, New York, 
May 12. Mr. Dineen also suspended all 
licenses held individually by Milton Ber- 
son, an officer of the corporation, for a 
period of six months commencing May 
a5. 

After an investigation and hearing 
held at the Department, it was de- 
termined that the acts of Mr. Berson as 
officer of the above corporation in con- 
nection with certain insurance transac- 
tions, demonstrated a conduct warrant- 
ing suspension of licenses by the In- 
surance Department. 

Mr. Berson was individually licensed 
as an insurance broker and as a life 
agent to represent seven life insurance 
companies. Julius Finn Co., is licensed 
as an insurance broker and public 
adjuster. 








McGee Advancements 
Wm. H. McGee & Co. announces that 
Arthur L. Parr and John A. Potts have 
been elected directors of the company. 
James G. Cage and Patrick J. Leen have 
been elected resident vice presidents for 
their respective territories. 


NBFU Chooses New Poster 
For Fire Prevention Week 


FIRE PREVENT! 


OCTOBER 8 





A new Fire Prevention Week poster 
for 1950 which focuses attention on 
the needless loss of life in fire has been 
chosen by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Available to local groups throughout 
the country for public display during 
Fire Prevention Week, October 8-14, the 
poster is designed. to alert the public to 
the need for greater fire safety precau- 
tions in the home. It shows a mother 
playfully lifting a young child above 
her head and is captioned, “For their 
sake. Prevent Fire, Save Lives.” 
Fire records show that of approximately 
11,000 deaths from fire every year, at 
least three-fourths are in the home. 
Among youngsters fire continues to lead 
the causes of accidental deaths at home. 

The poster will be distributed free of 
charge to fire departments, local fire 
safety committees, schools, churches, 
safety councils and other groups which 
can effectively use it. The National 
Joard suggests that those organizations 
wishing copies contact their local fire 
safety committees or local associations 
of insurance agents in order to avoid 
duplication of requests. 


Maryland Will Write Fire 


The Maryland Casualty of Baltimore 
announces its intention to enter the fire 
and inland marine field shortly. F. John 
Barclay, formerly vice president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, will 
join the Maryland Casualty at the home 
office about July 1 as vice president 
in charge of the company’s fire insur- 
ance and related lines operations. 
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Commissioners Give 
Quebec Program Data 


ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 12.4 


Receptions at The Citadel and at Spe. 
cerwood; Supt. Lafrance Banquet 
Chairman; Saguenay Trip 


Official program of the 81st anny 
meeting of the National Association oj 
Insurance Commissioners at the Chateay 
Frontenac, Quebec, June 12-16, is ap. 
nounced. 

The executive committee meets op 
Monday, June 12, with Commissioner 
Sullivan, Kansas, as chairman. On the 
agénda are these subjects: Central Office 
committee report, Director Hershey, Illi. 
nois, chairman; Reinsurance Questions, 
Commissioner Downey, California, chair. 
man; Insurance in Connection with 
Instalment Sales, Commissioner Larson, 
Florida, chairman; Auditing Anna 
Statements, Director Stone, Nebraska, 
chairman; Blanks, Superintendent Rob. 
inson, Ohio, chairman. Invitation for 
1951 mid-year meeting will be extended 
by Superintendent Jorge Font Saldana, 
Puerto Rico. The reception of Preg- 
dent Forbes, Michigan Commissioner, 
will be held on the night of June 12. 

On June 13 Commissioner Larson will 
conduct a special sub-committee meeting 
on instalments sales. Other subcommit- 
tee meetings will be conducted by Com- 
missioner Downey on_ Reinsurance: 
Commissioner Butler, Texas, laws and 
legislation committee; Commissioner 
Sullivan, Washington, Fraternal com- 
mittee; and Superintendennt Dineen, 
New York, Gain and Loss Exhibit. 

Other committee meetings are Valua- 
tion of Securities, Commissioner Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, chairman; So- 
cial Security committee, Commissioner 
Alexander, Iowa chairman; Examination 
committee, Commissioner Bowles, Vir- 
ginia, chairman, and an_ All-Industry 
committee report, J. Victor Herd, Amer- 
ica Fore, chairman. A subcommittee on 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation 
Laws, Russell O. Hooker, Connecticut, 
will also meet. 


Welcome by Quebec Official 


Plenary session starts June 13 with 


Commissioner Forbes presiding. After 
an invocation by Monsignor Ferdinand 
Vandry, T.A.V.G., rector of Laval Uni- 
versity, there will be addresses of wel- 
come by Provincial Treasurer Onesime 
Gagnon of Quebec and Mayor Bourne 
of Quebec City. Commissioner Allyn, 
Connecticut, will give the response. 
Other committee meetings during the 
day have to do with Interstate Coopera- 
tion and Auditing of Annual Statements, 
Director Stone, Nebraska, chairman; 
on the agenda a discussion “The Inter- 
state Compact as an Instrument for Co- 
operative Action in Insurance Regula: 
tion”; Deferred Premium Payment on 
Fire Insurance Policies, Commissioner 
Larson, chairman; Minimum Require 
ments, Benefits and Fair Trade Prac- 
tices, Commissioner Downey, chairman; 
Definition and Interpretation of Under- 
writing Powers, Commissioner Leslie 
Pennsylvania; 1921 Standard Profit For- 
mula, Superintendent Dineen, chairman; 
Fire and Marine Committee _ report, 
Commissioner White, Mississippi, chair 
man. 
A reception will be given at The Cita 
del by Superintendent Lafrance of Que- 
bec and Brigadier J. V. Allard, Com 
mander Eastern Quebec. 
The Life Committee, 
Harrington, chairman, will meet on It 
14. Other meetings on that day have {0 
do with Convention Procedure, Commis 
sioner Larson, chairman; Unauthorized 
Insurance, Director Stone, chairmat, 
Taxation and Real Estate Committee 
Commissioner Viehmann, Indiana, chal 
man; Uniform Accounting committee 
Commissioner Gough, New _ Jersey: 
Liaison committee — with Federal Trade 
Commission, Commissioner Larson, chait- 


Commissioner 
ine 
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McCain Sees Threats 
To Our Free Enterprise 


ATOM AND SOCIALISM MENACE 


But National Board President Is Con- 
fident Its Organization Will Meet 
Challenge Victoriously 


The menace of possible atomic bomb 
explosion from a_ foreign power, the 
threat of communism and the danger 
of socialism to American free enter- 
prise and the capitalistic system of liv- 
ing were accented by W. Ross McCain, 
president of the Aetna Group, in his 


baddress as president of the National 


Xoard of Fire Underwriters before the 
eighty-fourth annual meeting of that 
organization at the Hotel Commodore 


S yesterday. Apart from this somber as- 
E pect of his address, Mr. McCain intro- 
' duced a cheerier note when he spoke 
' of the National Board’s progress as a 
> service organization for the nation, call- 
‘ing attention to the marked reduction 
' of fire insurance rates in the past half 
© century. 


“We face the atomic age confident of 


F our ability to survive,” he said, “because 


our free enterprise system is still the 
greatest human instrument for the 
preservation of man’s dignity and for 


> the protection of his inalienable’ rights 
' to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


’ 


piness. 
; Under the topic, “Today’s Challenge,” 
the National Board president told the 
meeting that what National Board 
members do today, “and every day in 
the near future as citizens may affect 
the fate of America and all western 
civilization.” He said that the board 
membership should meet this physical 
and spiritual challenge with everything 
within its power. 


Meet the Atom 


“The physical challenge, we readily 
recognize,” he continued. “A year ago, 
we thought we had a monopoly of 
This year, we learned 
from President Truman himself that 
Soviet Russia has successfully engi- 
neered an atomic explosion. So long 
alone possessed the atomic 
secret we were sure that it would never 
be used for aggression. We are a peace- 
ful people. We covet no other nation’s 
territory. We are not jealous of the 
riches that any other people may 
possess. 

“Now that Soviet Russia, too, may 
know how to make atomic bombs, we 
no longer are quite so sure that these 
deadly weapons will not be used for 
aggression, and that we ourselves may 
not be their target. Soviet Russia, as 
all of us know, has a notorious tradition 
Of aggressive imperialism. 

“We can count on our Army, our 
Navy, and our Air Force to give us 
every reasonable protection. Any enemy 
will hesitate before engaging in actual 
armed conflict with us. But even they 
agree that no immunity against bombs 
falling on Alabama, or New York, or 
Michigan, or any American community 
can be absolutely guaranteed. We must, 
therefore, recognize the catastrophic 
Possibility of the atomic age and pre- 
pare to meet it. 

“We are a tough and hardy race, un- 
alraid and resourceful. We shall face 
the challenge of the atom, firm in our 
ability to become its masters and not 
its victims. It is important to keep in 
mind a few fundamentals. 


National Board Alert 


ed ~ face of possible atomic 
Fir. rophe, we, the National Board of 
ire Underwriters and our companies, 
lave our work cut out for us. 
m W © must be prepared to meet a 
ariety of demands that may be made 
pon, us in our field of enterprise. In 
€ last war, our engineers and our 
were placed at the disposal of 
vernment to safeguard our mu- 
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W. ROSS McCAIN - 


nitions plants, our Army bases, and our 
Naval shore establishments from de- 
struction by fire or from stoppage by 
accident. Our experiences, our tech- 
niques, our personnel, and our facilities 
did yeoman service for national defense. 
We won fulsome official commendations 
from the Army, the Navy, and the 
Coast Guard. Today, we already have 
been called upon to assist in a govern- 
ment study of auxiliary water supplies. 
I am confident there will be demands 
for other services. 

“May I take this occasion, therefore, 


to assure our Government and our 
American people that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and _ its 
affiliated companies, and all of their 


personnel and their facilities, are ready, 
as always, to cooperate fully with the 
Government on any national defense 
project—peacetime or wartime. We are 
a national defense asset upon which our 
country can depend. 

“Our familiarity with special hazards 
and the means of mitigating their effect 
should make us very useful in helping 
to plan construction in an atomic age. 
When called upon to help construction 
of a new plant or the extension of an 
old one, our engineers should now take 
into consideration the factor of possible 
atomic bomb damage and insist that we 
spread out more. A wider dispersion 
of plant and population is healthier and 
safer and makes total destruction of our 
communities by atomic explosion more 
difficult to attain. 

“Lt shall not discuss in full detail our 
duties and our responsibilities in an 
atomic age and our capabilities of solv- 
ing the delicate problems that may con- 
front us. I trust I have said enough to 
alert you to the challenge and to the 
demands that may be made upon us, 
our people, our facilities, and our re- 
sources. 

Menace of Socialism Here 

“So far, I have dwelt upon the physi- 
cal aspects of the challenge of our 
times. Let us turn to some other con- 
siderations. In this generation, we have 
witnessed a throwback to an ancient 
philosophy which bred wars and revo- 
lutions and disorders for centuries—the 
idea that government shall be all-pow- 
erful; that it shall determine what we 
shall do and shall not do; that it shall 
be the dominant ever-present force in 
the life of the individual and the com- 
munity. We have seen this doctrine 
carried to jts extreme in the present- 
day slave states where all the freedecms 
—economic, religious, social, personal— 
have been destroyed. We have seen how 
sincere humanitarian efforts to protect 
the people against want, and unemploy- 
ment, and sickness, and all the eco- 
nomic ills of life have been perverted to 


(Continued on Page 28) 


FIRE DEFENSES IMPROVED 


National Board Engineers Note Ex- 
panded Water Supplies and New Alarm 
Equipment in Many Cities 

Many American cities are improving 
their fire defenses by expanding water 
supplies and installing new fire alarm 
equipment, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reported yesterday at its 
eighty-fourth annual meeting at the Ho- 
tel Commodore. Extensive improvements 
in water supply systems are underway in 
Norfolk, Va., and Miami, Fla., and work 
will begin soon on a major addition to 
the existing system in Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., the board’s committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards 
said. 


More efficient fire alarm systems have 
been planned or installed in Atlanta, Ga., 
Charleston, W. Va., Concord, N. H., 
Beverly, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. Sev- 
enteen cities adopted the National 
Board’s suggested fire prevention ordi- 
nance during the year, the committee 
reported, and a number of smaller com- 
munities adopted the abbreviated fire 
prevention code which was issued early 
in 1949. 

Engineers from the National Board 
made inspections of the fire fighting fa- 
cilities and water supplies of: cities lo- 
cated in 26 states and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Eight of the cities had not been 
surveyed previously, while others had 
been inspected periodically since the 
public service surveys were begun in 
1904. 

Among the special problems consid- 
ered by the engineering department dur- 
ing the year was the question of pro- 
viding adequate fire protection for ter- 
ritories annexed by cities in various 
parts of the nation. Engineers offered 
advice and help to municipal officials 
confronted with this problem. 

The staff also studied the rapid ex- 
tension of natural gas pipe lines to the 
northeastern states, including the indus- 
trial areas adjacent to New York City. 
The engineers made recommendations 
for safeguards in connection with this 
development, and also regarding in- 
creased use of liquefied petroleum gas. 





NEW INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS 
National Board Reports Comprehensive 
Study by Specialists at Request of 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Increasing peacetime use of atomic en- 
ergy is introducing new hazards in 
American industry, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters reports. A committee 
of specialists representing fire and ma- 
rine insurance is studying these potential 
hazards, to protect lives and property, 
the National Board reported at its 
eighty-fourth annual meeting yesterday 

at the Hotel Commodore. 

The committee was formed at the re- 
quest of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and plans a comprehensive study 
of the safeguards necessary in the stor- 
age, shipment, and handling of radio- 
active isotopes and fissionable materials. 
The group will give special attention to 
the fire risks involved. 

The research division of the engineer- 
ing department of the board has also 
studied a number of other hazards to 
life and property during the past year, 
the report said. 

Following the Holland Tunnel chem- 
ical fire, which was classified by safety 
experts as a “near-disaster,” a special 
report was issued on the problems aris- 
ing from the transportation of danger- 
ous chemicals and other hazardous ma- 
terials over the nation’s highways and 
through vehicular tunnels. 

As a result of the attention centered 
on this problem, the New York and 
New Jersey state legislatures have en- 
acted suitable laws for more rigid regu- 
lations to control tunnel traffic. Im- 


(Continued on Page 30) 


NBFU Membership 197, 
Annual Meeting Hears 


NET INCREASE OF 4 REPORTED 
11 New Members, 2 Reelections, 9 Mer- 
gers; 15 Company Executives on 

Death Roll 

A net increase of four companies, 
bringing the total membership of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
197 was reported to the eighty-fourth 
annual meeting at the Hotel Commodore 
yesterday by E. J. Dickey, 
and chairman of the board of the Agri- 
cultural, Watertown, N. Y., as chairman 
of the board’s membership committee. 
During the 
joined the board, two were reelected and 
nine were lost through mergers, to w:t: 

New members: American Employers’ 
Assurance Company of America, Cana- 
dian Fire, Cathay, Employers’ Liability, 
General Accident Fire & Life, Great 


American Indemnity, New Zealand, Pro- 
gressive Fire, South British and United 
National Indemnity. 

Reelected: American 
Northeastern. 

Merged: Anchor, Capital of California, 
Central Union, Federal Union, Lumber- 
men’s, Philadelphia National, Piedmont, 
Seaboard and Western National. 

The report recorded the deaths dur- 
ing the past year of the following 15 
executives of member companies: 

Jesse W. Teese, July 11, 1949, secre- 
tary of the Home. 

Wallace D. Hicks, July 18, 1949, vice 
president of the Glens Falls and the 
Commerce. 

Frederick C. Gustetter, July 19, 1949, 
former vice president and secretary of 
the Phoenix, Equitable Fire and Ma- 
rine and vice president of the Central 
States Fire. 

Oswald Tregaskis, July 25, 1949, United 
States manager of the Sun and presi- 
dent of the Patriotic of America and the 
Sun Underwriters of New York. 

Philip J. Wickser, August 14, 1949, 
chairman of the board of the Buffalo. 

Samuel M. Buck, August 26, 1949, vice 
president of the Great American, Ameri- 
can Alliance, American National Fire, 
Detroit Fire and Marine, Massachusetts 
Fire and Marine and the Rochester 
American; and a member of the com- 
mittee on construction of buildings. 

Walter B. Cruttenden, September 5, 
1949, former chairman of the board of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, Mich- 
igan Fire and Marine, New England 
Fire and the Sentinel Fire. 

Fred M. Gund, October 2, 1949, man- 
ager of the western department of Crum 
and Forster. 

R. M. Banbury, October 4, 1949, vice 
president of the Calvert Fire; and a 
member of the committee on statistics 
and origin of fires. 

" A. Dosdall, November 22, 1949, 
vice president and secretary of the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine and the Mer- 
cury; and a member of the committee 
on uniform accounting. 

Alfred W. Tyrol, December 27, 1949, 
vice president of the Hartford Fire and 
the Citizens of New Jersey. 

Charles S. McCombs, January 3, 1950, 
vice president and general counsel of 
the Paramount of New York. 7 

Fdgar H. Boles, February 4, 1950, 
chairman of the board of the North Star 
Reinsurance; and a member of the com- 
mittee on maps. 

Thomas J. Irvine, March 6, 1950, for- 
mer United States manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance, Union Marine and 
General, and president of the Colum- 
bia of New York, Imperial Assurance 
and the United Firemen’s of Philadel- 
phia. ‘ ‘ 

Addison I. Doling, April 27, 1950, 
retary of the New Hampshire Fire 
the Granite State. 
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McCain Sees Threats 
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the destruction of liberty, the regimen- 
tation of labor, and the nationalization 
of business. 

“Privately-operated fire insurance 
companies can not live long in a social- 
ized state, or in a strongly regimented 
state. We exist only because free enter- 
prise thrives in a thousand other fields 
of business, and free enterprise wants 
and needs the services we offer. 


Liberty and Enterprise Inseparable 

“We are a capitalistic society. We 
have been brought up on the doctrine 
of free enterprise, a system which gives 
maximum opportunity to the individual 
and rewards him on the basis of his 
own ability and ingenuity. Under its 
blessings we have reached a pinnacle 
of prosperity ad unprecedented influ- 
ence among nations. We have attained 
a high standard of living for our own 
people. We have taken good care of 
ourselves and have extended our help 
to freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 

“Today, our system is under attack. 
Political and economic bombs already 
have fallen in our midst. Business ter- 
mites have already appeared to under- 
mine our democratic society and our 
republican institutions. The ideological 
warfare is already in progress but the 
subversive campaigns are often so 
subtle that we do not readily recognize 
them, and when we do recognize them, 
we do not do enough about them. 

“The enemy we_ recognize most 
readily is communism. It is the very 
antithesis of democracy. It belittles 
man and his achievements and destroys 
his dignity. It makes of him an insigni- 
ficant cog in a cold and heartless ma- 
chine. It substitutes the all-powerful 
state for the free individual. 


Danger Ahead 


“We still have our basic freedoms. 
We can vote as we wish, speak as we 
wish, and, within certain more or less 
reasonable limits, act as we wish. But 
all around us there are forces whose 
clear purpose is the abrogation of our 
ancient rights. And by that I do not 
refer to the relative handful of com- 
munists in our midst—that problem can 
be handled in one way or another. I 
refer to those people who, sincerely or 
otherwise, wish to turn this country 
into a partly or wholly socialized state 
in which free enterprise will be steadily 
undermined, and in which every vital 
decision will be made and every basic 
power will be exercised by a huge, 
paternalistic government. 

“It is a matter of record for all to 
read that Congress has authorized and 
permitted the Federal Government to 
go into many lines of business from a 
subsidy on peanuts to the development 
of electric power—from money lending 
to house building and countless other 
activities which require billions in tax 
funds and put hundreds of thousands 
of persons permanently on the public 
payroll. 

“To my mind, there is a more serious 
threat to free enterprise even than 
deadly communism, It is socialism. It 
is more dangerous because it is more 
subtle and because it may work with- 
out resort to force. When it clearly 
raises its head and puts its issue 
squarely before the American people, 
we have repudiated it again and again. 
The socialist party and ihe socialist 


platform as such have never appealed to. 


more than a handful of American 
voters. 
Socialism Creeping In 

“Nevertheless, there is creeping into 
our Government, sometimes by chance, 
sometimes under the guise of emer- 
gency, and sometimes by the carefully 
calculated designs of dissatisfied indi- 
viduals, a socialistic philosophy and a 


socialistic approach to the problems of 





the day that are destroying the free 
enterprise system that has made our 
nation so great. 

“We see it in the mighty pyramid of 
government—layers upon layers of cost- 
ly administration for whose support 
billions of dollars that ought to go into 
productive effort are diverted into taxes 
and given away as subsidies. We see 
it in the attacks that are made on busi- 
ness as such, as iftthere were some- 
thing sinister about financial gain and 
economic profit. We see it in the grow- 
ing regulation of some business enter- 
prises and the very specific attacks that 
are being made upon others. Govern- 
ment intervention is on the march in 
the medical and agricultural fields. Not 
so long ago, it was public utilities. To- 
morrow it may be some other free en- 
terprise. No business is immune. Our 
turn may come. 


Pressure Groups Destroy 


“In protesting against this socialistic 
trend, I am thinking in terms of more 
than our own business. I am thinking 
of all business, of all management, and 
of all labor. Socialism never comes in 
one step. It comes as the result of a 
sum total of separate and often unre- 
lated steps. What we demand on one 
occasion from Washington may be 
wholly meritorious, but the accumula- 
tion of selfish requests without regard 
for the common welfare compounds 
government activity and results in more 
and more control and more and more 
interference with our private enterprise 
system. The transition from democracy 
to socialism becomes easier and easier 
as Federal powers increase, as laws 
multiply, and as more and more agen- 
cies are added to administer these laws. 
The last step from bureaucracy to so- 
cialism is usually the easiest. 


“We have an example before us of 





Great Britain under socialism, its 
economy depressed, its prestige low- 
ered, and its ability to cope with press- 
ing political and economic problems 
considerably impaired. I have every 
faith in our British friends and their 
ability to solve their problems in spite 
of these difficulties, but all of us regret 
that the job has been made more diffi- 
cult for them by flights into uncharted 
socialistic waters. 


“We in America are the hope of 
capitalism. Alone we stand among the 
great powers, a symbol of achievement, 
under a system of free enterprise which 
our forefathers have bequeathed us. It 
has given, and still gives, more happi- 
ness, more opportunity, more freedom, 
and greater security to the individual 
than any government yet developed in 
the history of man. That system is 
worth preserving. We can and must 
preserve it and shall do so by turning 
our back on the false panaceas of so- 
cialism and communism, and asserting 
again our full faith in the principles of 
our Declaration of Independence and 
our Federal Constitution. Let us de- 
pend more and more upon ourselves 
and ask less and less of our Govern- 
ment. Let us lend our influence.to halt 
the socialistic trend in govetfiment 
wherever we may encounter it. 


Sound Economy Essential 


“Now I come to the more specific 
report of our own activities in this or- 
ganization. Some of you may have felt 
that I should have given this speech 
backward, that I first should have made 
my report on the state of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and then 
discussed the state of the nation. 

“Deliberately, I reversed the normal 
order. Our business does not function 
in a vacuum. We are working in the 
United States. We are serving the 
American people. We are still operating 








-- Congratulations -- 


to the National Board of Fire Underwriters upon 
its outstanding leadership over the past 84 years 
in the fields of fire prevention, fire insurance 
education, fire statistics and building codes. We 
endorse your great work in “safeguarding America 


against fires.” 
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in a climate of free enterprise. We ca, 
succeed only if our whole econonie 
system is secure and our democrat: 
way of life is assured. I have called 
attention to some dangerous tren 
though, fortunately, we in our own 
business have not suffered from they 
unduly. On the contrary, I would sy 
that we are doing rather well. We ¢. 
joyed a very successful year. 

“Yes, we made a profit in 1949, py 
what have we to show for a five-yeq; 
period? A meager 3/10 of 1 per cent— 
a far cry from the formula of 5 per cen; 
plus 1 per cent for conflagration losses 
Profits are always good news to stock 
holders. We are in business for profi 
and are pleased to point to dividend: 
as some measure of our success. We 
are engaged in a useful public service 
but, since the capital for our free ey. 
terprise comes from private investors 
we must give them a reasonable returm 
on their investments. 


Insurance Keenly Competitive 


“Profit aside, our services to the 
American people last year and over the 
years continue to stay on a high stand- 
ard worthy of the democratic capitalistic 
system of which we are so happy and 
so proud to be an integral part. Ours 
is a highly competitive business. There 
are nearly 3,500 insurance carriers com- 
peting for fire and casualty business, 
181 life insurance companies writing ac- 
cident and health insurance, some state 
funds and a host of self-insurers. 

“We do not mind competition. On the 
contrary, we thrive on fair and healthy 
competition, confident that our services 
will attract to our companies a fair share 
of the insurance business. To attract 
business, we strive to increase and im- 
prove services and, paradoxical as it 
may seem, to lower rates as well; and 
the record of our fire insurance enter- 
prise proves that we are accomplishing 
both objectives. 


More for Less 


“Fifty years ago the average fire in- 
surance rate was about $1.70. Today, it 
is not 50% of that. Some have estimated 
it as low as 57 cents—a striking record 
representing a saving each year of many 
millions of dollars to policyholders for 
a greater amount of protection. During 
that same period, the cost of nearly 
every other commodity and service has 
gone up. More than that, the fire in- 
surance business has constantly worked 
and planned to include newer or ex 
panded protections. 


Big in Service to Others 


“The fire insurance business, taken 
altogether, is not a tremendously big 
industry in revenues, especially whet 
we view it in comparison with other 
fields of daily usefulness. In our bus 
ness, the total annual premiums—0 
sales, as you might call them in aly 
other business—are around two and 4 
half billion dollars, of which less than 
half is in fire insurance premiums. 


“Those totals are small in comparison 
with the sales of many successful com 
panies in the fields of manufacturing, 
transportation, food processing and dis 
tribution, communications and other 
lines that serve the public every day: 
Small as total sales in fire insurance are 
in comparison with other enterprises 
thousands of carriers compete actively 
for a share of the public’s business. 

“We are in no sense critical of other 
companies or industries that have neces 
sarily grown large in rendering 800 
service to the public. This is a big cout 
try, a growing country, and well-mar- 
aged enterprises have grown with the 
nation’s population and general bases 
the better to serve them. We mercy 
want to point out that we are sma! 
business engaged in a useful ventur 
in a healthy American capitalistic . 
ciety. We must have a balanced Federa 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HROUGH an underground passage 

leading from Mount Clare to the 
Patapsco River, women and children sought 
refuge on ships when Baltimore was men- 
aced by approaching Indians after Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755. This passage and the 
room into which it opened are now boarded 
up, but otherwise Mount Clare appears 
much as it did in the 18th century. It is 
the only Colonial house within the city lim- 
its of Baltimore that has survived fire and 
commercial or suburban development. Bal- 
timore’s Park Board, present owner of the 
property, is responsible for its careful re- 
habilitation. To the Maryland Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, which 
leases the house, belongs credit for restoring 
its authentic furnishings. 

Many articles now in Mount Clare orig- 
inally belonged to Charles Carroll, known 
by his own wish as the Barrister “because 
there are so many of my name in this town.” 
The house was built in 1754 by his father, 
Dr. Charles Carroll, Chyrurgeon, as he 
styled himself, a native of Ireland who set- 





COLONIAL HOUSE IN BALTIMORE 


tled in Annapolis and acquired Mount 
Clare as a country home and base for ship- 
building operations. Though the Barrister 
was educated in England, Dr. Carroll re- 
minded him to “Fix your Eye for future Life 
in Maryland,” and here he returned after 
his father’s death in 1755. 

Like his father, the Barrister took an ac- 
tive part in local affairs but he rose to even 
greater prominence. Despite his grief at 
breaking with England, he threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the Colonial cause. As 
one of Maryland’s “seven most distin- 
guished patriots,” he lent his facile pen to 
writing important documents, including the 
state’s Declaration of Rights, and 
held many high offices. According 
to family legend, he was not among 
the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence only because he was 
incapacitated by an attack of gout. 

After being entertained at Mount 
Clare John Adams commented most 
appreciatively on the beautiful ter- 
races which still lead down to the 






Charles Carroll, Barrister 
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French furniture in drawing room was imported by Carroll 





river. In the hallway of the home hangs an 
oil painting of two other distinguished visi- 
tors, Generals Washington and Lafayette, 
pictured with the Barrister on the broad 
lawn which once stretched before the house. 

The Barrister’s wife was the former Mar- 
garet Tilghman, “a young lady of great 
Merit, Beauty and Fortune.” As their only 
children were twins who died in infancy, 
he left Mount Clare to James Maccubbin, 
his sister’s son, with the proviso that he 
adopt the Carroll name. The young man 
complied and for many years the property 
remained in the family’s possession. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 


America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 
ican bomes and the bomes of American industry. 
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Actuarial Committee 
Reviews 5-Year Work 


IS CLASSIFIED 





UNDERWRITING 





Catastrophe Experience Clarified; 212 
Companies Subscribing to Bureau; 
45,873 Request Loss Information 





Reporting for the actuarial committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to the annual meeting yesterday 
at the Hotel Commodore, Chairman Ivan 
Escott, vice president of the Home, said 
that the committee’s findings were in 
effect a review and summarization of 
experience in the past five years when 
the basis of fire insurance statistics had 
been revised to meet the present re- 
quirements of the business. 

During the past year and through the 
early months of 1950, the committee com- 
pleted development of the statistical plan 
under which classified underwriting ex- 
perience by premiums written and losses 
paid will be supplemented by classified 
experience for fire and extended cover- 
age on the basis of premiums earned 
and losses incurred. Use of the standard 
classification as approved by the Na- 
tional Association of 
missioners during the past three years 
has demonstrated its workability, the 
report said. 

Mention was made of studies with the 
Allied Lines Association and the Pacific 
Fire Rating Bureau to develop a basis 
for clarifying earthquake experience that 
is applicable to all sections of the coun- 
try, recommendations for improved class- 
ification of a sprinkler leakage and 
water damage and proposals to place 
other coverages on a nationwide rather 
than statewide basis. 

An improvement in collection of loss 
data on catastrophes has been brought 
about to supplement information com- 
piled from adjusters’ loss reports. The 
board is designated as statistical agent 
to compile underwriting experience in 39 
states and two territories. 


Adjusters’ Loss Reports 

“For the year ended April 30, 1950, 
a total of 659,457 adjusters’ loss re- 
ports were received by the actuarial 
bureau,” said the report. “This repre- 
sents a 1.04% increase over the pre- 
ceding year. The volume of such re- 
ports received by the actuarial bureau is 
large and every effort is being made to 
expedite the handling of such data. 
Important steps toward this end include 
the adoption of a photographic method 
for preparation of the index cards that 
are maintained active for a period of 
seven years and the use of microfilm for 
the permanent record. 

“Prior to this year, reports of indi- 
vidual losses were required in 19 states 
but Georgia has requested such reports 
from the National Board beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. Where the states accept 
the reports from the actuarial bureau, 
the companies are relieved from the re- 
quirement of furnishing such data to the 
fire marshals. The following states re- 


ceive from the actuarial bureau such 
reports of losses paid: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


and Vermont. 
Loss Information Service 
“Loss information service reports re- 
quested by companies subscribing to the 
actuarial bureau during the year ended 
April 30, 1950, totaled 45,873. There are 
now 173,849 active cards in the loss in- 
formation service index. During the year, 
6,227 new cards were issued and 1,944 
cards were cancelled. It has been 
deemed advisable to include in the loss 
information service reports information 
which comes to the attention of the 
actuarial bureau on allied lines and in- 
land marine losses. 

“In addition to the 212 companies 
subscribing to the work of the actu- 


Tennessee 


Insurance Com- : 


arial bureau, of which 186 are members 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, there are 51 companies that are 
not members of the National Board or 
subscribers to the actuarial bureau which 
reported classified experience through 
this bureau in one or more states during 
the year 1949. This service is available 
to stock companies that are not sub- 
scribers to the actuarial bureau only for 
those states which specifically authorize 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to compile the experience for all stock 
insurers. 
Increased Staff 


“The staff of the actuarial bureau 
numbers 143, an increase of 19 during 
the past year. This expansion is prin- 
cipally in the statistical division which 
is under the direct supervision of Dr. 
J. H. Finnegan, statistician. E. Pot- 
ter, accountant, is in charge of the tabu- 
lating work. . 

“We would take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation for the cooper- 
ation and understanding which has been 
so evident on the part of the State In- 
surance Departments. It is recognized 
that the present day requirements im- 
pose a heavy burden on the statistical 
and accounting departments of member 
companies and involve not only those 
departments, but the underwriting and 
loss departments as well.” 


Mallalieu 50-Year Veteran 


Tributes were paid at the meeting to 
W. E. Mallalieu, veteran general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, who marks his 40th year 
in that capacity with the organization. 
Mr. Mallalieu joined the board in De- 
cember, 1900, thus already making it a 
half century of his service. He is a past 
president of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, a past most loyal gan- 
der, Ancient and Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose, and president of the 
board of trustees of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy. 





Nearly 400 at Session 


Attendance at the 84th annual meet- 
ing drew nearly 400 prominent execu- 
tives of fire insurance companies from 
all over the United States to the busi- 
ness session yesterday afternoon. 





Hoffman Dinner Speaker 


Paul G. Hoffman, administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and familiar for many years in insurance 
circles, was guest speaker at the board’s 
annual dinner in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore last night. 
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3,151 SUSPICIOUS FIRES 





No Recent Evidence of Organized Arson, 
But Criminal Behavior Increases 
NBFU Committee Finds 
Broken homes, poverty, alcohol, and 
lack of education have been responsibje 
for most of the arson committed in the 
United States during the past year, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters re. 





Blackstone Studios 
A. BRUCE BIELASKI 


ports. No recent evidence has_ been 
found of organized arson rings nor of 
professional firebugs, A. Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant general manager and chairman 
of the arson committee, said. 

“Trresponsible and unbalanced _ per- 
sons” whose chaotic home conditions are 
likely to lead to crime of all sorts, cause 
most of the fires that are set for money 
or thrill, according to the committee's 
report. It also added that when these 
facts are more generally recognized and 
proper treatment made available for 
such persons, these fires will decrease. 

Last year, special investigators of the 
board worked on 3,151 cases of fires of 
suspicious origin, an increase of 257 over 
the preceding year. 

These resulted in 41 more arrests, 37 
more convictions and four fewer ac- 
quittals during 1949 than the year be- 
fore. In 1949, there were 644 arrests, 
433 convictions and 53 acquittals. 

The committee took on a greater num- 
ber of large jewel and fur theft inves- 
tigations. Of the 2,400 reports of thefts 
of $1,000 or more, investigations were 
begun in 350 cases. A sampling of 500 
cases, three of which were above $50,000 
showed a suspiciously high rate of fur 
losses, suggesting that more of these 
losses are fraudulent than any others. 

Heavy losses in Miami Beach prompted 
the committee to open a special force 
there. During the 1948 winter season 
there had been 30 thefts amounting to 
$896,032. This season, Miami police offi- 
cials reported only 18 cases involving 
$256,195. 





Industrial Hazards 


(Continued from Page 27) 


proved enforcement of safety regula- 
tions is now being studied. 

The research division has completed 
a report on the causes of cotton fires 
and has recommended means of curbing 
the heavy losses which have resulted 
from these fires in recent years. On the 
basis of this report, a vigorous fire pre- 
vention campaign during the coming sea- 
son has been planned by various nation- 
wide groups interested in the problem. 

Other studies were made of the am- 
monium nitrate problem and_ hazards 
connected with industrial drying ovens. 
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Kenney Urges Backing 
National Rate Plan 


TREND TOWARD FEDERALISM 


Editor Tells Buyers to Support New 
Idea if State Control Can 
Be Continued 

The insurance buyers of this country 
who truly want state supervision to sur- 
vive should lend their moral and active 
support to the newly-born movement to 
give a national aspect to the fire insur- 
ance rating structure “which is anti- 
quated, disjointed, provincial and bogged 
down with moss-grown associations, 
pools and bureaus. ” This view was ex- 
pressed by Roger Kenney, insurance edi- 
tor of the United States Investor, in an 
address at the luncheon of the insurance 
division of the American Management 
Association at the Hotel Statler, Tues- 
day. 

After pointing out that the more you 
hear about states’ rights from either the 
industry or the regulatory authorities in 
this matter of rating, the less likely is 
state supervision to succeed in this try- 
ing era when the full import of the 
SEUA decision is just beginning to be 
appreciated, Mr. Kenney went on to 
warn his listeners not to take too seri- 
ously all this talk to the effect that 
Federal regulation will be simpler, less 
expensive and, therefore, better for the 
policyholders than 48 state laws. 


Rapid Trend 


“No matter how ardent you may be 
for Federal regulation,” he said, “it will 
hardly come with one fell swoop. Nor, 
by insisting upon Federal regulation, you 
will merely open the way for dual regu- 
lation between the states and the Fed- 
eral Government. Indeed, without any 
help on your part, we are already trend- 
ing rapidly towards this very situation in 
the transportation and multiple location 
risk lines. Which means that the imme- 
diate question is not whether we are 
to have state or Federal regulation, but 
rather whether we are to have regula- 
tion by 48 states, plus the District of 
Columbia, plus the Federal Government 
—with all that it implies in the way of 
increased costs to policyholders. 

“How far this trend toward dual regu- 
lation will go—or how rapidly it will de- 
velop is difficult to say. But this much 
is cert un, the movement is feeding upon 
the selfishness of those within the in- 
dustry and among regulatory authorities 
who do not yet appreciate that if state 
regulation is to survive, it must assume 
a national aspect—as must the business 
it hopes to continue to regulate. That’s 
why [ say that this insistence by a cer- 
tain group within the fire insurance in- 
dustry upon average tariff rates for 
multiple location risks—even though 
these risks be distinctly national in char- 
acter—is an open invitation to Federal 
intrusion in a very important field and 
will only serve to add another patch to 
the crazy quilt of dual regulation which 
is already shaping up all too ominously.” 


Discussing the immediate future of 
state reguation, Mr. Kenney said: 

“You hear a great deal today about 
intrusion by the FTC into the mail order 
field where it has promulgated certain 
rules which have definitely cast a blan- 
ket of Federal authority over this par- 
ticular branch of the business. But I 
warn you that while this has been the 
most publicized of the activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission, it is by no 
means the most important. For, there is 
good reason for believing that the Fed- 
eral Trade Conausiaidoats investigation 
into the ocean marine and auto finance 
fields—and, yes, into the broad field of 
state insurance laws themselves—may be 
nothing more than the precursor of an 
even more lively interest in phases of 
the business which directly concern you 
as buyers of fire and casualty coverage 
for large corporations. I mean the en- 
tire rate-making structure, with all its 
ramifications—including agents’ commis- 
sions. 

“Indeed, you don’t have to look be- 
yond the FTC survey of state insurance 
laws recently released to find a strong 
hint that there may well be brewing 
some far-reaching litigation on_ this 
point. For, in the memorandum accom- 
panying the report, the assistant general 
counsel of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has let it be known that while Pub- 
lic Law 15 says that the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Clayton and other Fed- 
eral acts shall be applicable to the in- 
surance business ‘to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by the state 
law,’ research has. failed to disclose any 
case which decides the meaning of the 
phrase ‘to the extent that.’ As a con- 
sequence—says the report—the FTC will 
have to resort to the general principles 
of statutory construction. And _ that, 
my friends, is bound to put the states 
on the defensive.” 

Surplus Lines Outgrowth 

Declaring that there has been a veri- 
table rush to establish American trust 
funds of a purely banking nature by 
foreign insurers in the past few months, 
Mr. Kenney said that this is the natural 
outgrowth of the surplus line laws en- 
acted in various states of late. 

“Just let me emphasize,” he said, “that 
the more surplus line laws which are 
enacted in this country, the more testi- 
mony you have of the inadequacy of 
state regulation and the less likely it 
is that you will ever witness the regula- 
tion of foreign unlicensed interlopers on 
the American insurance scene. For, not 
only are these laws an open proclama- 
tion to the world that we here in the 
United States cannot or are not willing 
to take care of our own insurance needs, 
but there is the added fact that they are 
discriminatory in nature and a travesty 
on state regulation in that the Com- 
missioner is placed in the unten ible po- 
sition of giving his sanction to insurance 
in an organization over which he has 
no control—and about whose financial 
position he knows little or nothing. If 
state regulation is to survive, it must 
spread its authority over the entire in- 
surance business—not merely a part of 
the business!” 
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Excelsior Head Envisions 


. 
New Era of Enterprise 

Syracuse, May 24—‘A new era of com- 
petitive enterprise that hasn’t existed 
since prewar times,” is envisioned by 
Forrest H. Witmeyer, president of the 
Excelsior of New York in his annual 
report to stockholders. 

In the statement, Mr. Witmeyer cited 
the change from “a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market” and added that “it portends a 
period of good old-fashioned hard work 
and the adherence to the basic prin- 
ciples of our enviable free-enterprise 
system.” 

The Excelsior president added that it 
was time that agents must again really 
“sell” their services. He called 1949 
probably the most successful in the his- 
tory of the company and called attention 
to the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
company being observed this year. 

It was in 1925 that the late Frederick 
V. Bruns and his associates established 
the idea of agency ownership and direc- 
tion of the Excelsior. In the last ten 
years alone, the company’s net premiums 
have increased 109%; surplus has 
doubled, and net assets have risen 119%. 
Ten states are now served by the com- 
pany. 

In a similar report to stockholders, 
Chairman of the Board John E. Green- 
wood of Warren, Ohio, said the organi- 
zation “closed last year with the largest 
surplus in the history of our company. 

Mr. Greenwood predicted an even 
more successful year ahead. 

The report recorded that agency pre- 
miums written by Excelsior during 1949 
totaled $1,259,286 in. 1949; earned pre- 
miums during 1949 were $665,453 as com- 
pared to $651,972 in 1948, and _ losses 
decreased 6.7% during the last year in 
ratio to premiums earned. 

The statutory underwriting profit for 
1949 was $81,641 as compared to a statu- 
tory underwriting loss the preceding 
year of $12,028. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL FUNDS 
Republic of Dallas, Tex., Will Issue 
$2,000,000 of $4 Cumulative Preserved 
Stock, Gaffney Says 

Dallas—Increase in the capital funds 
of the Republic Insurance Co. of Dallas, 
Tex., by issuance of $2,000,000 of $4 
cumulative preferred stock is provided 
in a resolution adopted by the directors, 
according to an announcement by Hugh 
K. Gaffney, president. 

The additional funds, said Mr. Gaff- 
ney, will be used to provide for the con- 
tinued growth of the company and to 
support the proper relationship between 
capital funds and unearned premium re- 
serve. As of March 31, 1950, the com- 
pany showed assets of $17,236,728, capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, net surplus of $3,007,- 
775, contingency reserve of $1,078,634 and 
unearned premium reserve of $10,280,286. 

Mr. Gaffney announced that arrange- 
ments have been made to place the en- 
tire issue of $100 per shares, which will 
be non-voting and non-convertible, at 
no cost for brokerage and underwriting 
fees. 


North America Advertising 
Will Sell Agent to Public 


A full-scale magazine campaign de- 
signed to acquaint the insuring public 
with the unvaried services offered by 
agents of the Insurance Company of 
North America Companies will be 
started next month. N. W. Ayer is the 
agency. 

Advertising will begin in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, june 17, and in Life, 
June 26. Frequent insertions of full- 
page, black-and-white advertisements 
are scheduled during coming months for 
The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, 


Collier’s, Better Homes and Gardens, 
National Geographic and American 
Home. Additional advertisements ex- 


plaining company policies and principles 
to agents and brokers will be placed in 
insurance publications. 

The general campaign will fill a need 
uncovered by a_ nation-wide survey 
which pointed up the fact that the 
average member of the public does not 
fully realize the many valuable services 
an agent provides. While North Amer- 
ica advertising has been featuring the 
agent for years, the new campaign will 
go all out in selling him to the public. 


Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 





26) 


man; Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
missioner Martin, Louisiana, chairman; 
Accident and Health committee, Com- 
missioner Knowlton, New Hampshire, 
chairman. 

Lieutenant Governor’s Reception 

Wednesday afternoon there will be a 
reception at Spencerwood given by 
Lieutenant Governor Sir Eugene Fiset 
of Quebec for Commissioners, Superin- 
tendents, staff members and their wives 
only. 

On Thursday there will be a subcom- 
mittee meeting on National Board Sta- 
tistical Plan for Extended Coverage, 
Milton G. McDonald, New Jersey, chair- 
man; also meetings of Federal Legisla- 
tion Committee, Commissioner Harring- 
ton, chairman, and Casualty and Surety 
Committee, Commissioner Hanley, Mary- 
land, chairman. 

Lafrance Chairman of Banquet 
At the second plenary session a film 


will be shown by Superintendent Font 
Saldana. There will also be a meeting 
on that day of Fire Prevention and 


Safety committee, Commissioner Cravey, 
Georgia, chairman, and the Valuations 
and Securities committee, Superinten- 
dent Dineen, chairman. At a banquet to 
be held on Thursday night Superinten- 
dent Lafrance will be chairman and the 
speaker will be Honorable Maurice Du- 
plessis, Prime Minister of Quebec. 
Committee meetings on Friday are 
these: Rates and Rating Organizations, 
Commissioner Harrington, chairman; 
Workmen’s Compensation, Commissioner 
Martin, chairman. At the final plenary 


session President Forbes will preside. 
The Saguenay cruise will debark on 
Saturday, 


June 17. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND PROMOTION 


“Idea Index” Will Give Producers Per- 
manent File of Selling Strategy 
on Coverages and Rates 

Initial issues of a new sales promo- 
tion have been mailed to all agents rep- 
resenting the companies of Fireman’s 
Fund Group in the Pacific territory. 

Entitled “Idea Index,” the monthly 
editions are divided into two sections— 
fire, casualty and surety. Each issue is 
designed to serve as part of a permianent 
file of information, selling strategy, and 
scientific sales techniques for individual 
producers. “Idea Index,” developed to 
tie in with the group’s policy of provid- 
ing exclusive, continuous sales help to all 
representative agents, has a circulation 
of 6,000 in the 11 western states. 

In the issues already published, such 
subjects as leasehold interest insurance, 
rent insurance, a new vacation coverage, 
and D.D.D. have been outlined. These 
papers highlighted prospects, timely sell- 
ing, simple sales discussions of the indi- 
vidual coverages, rate quotations, and 
other information to simplify the pro- 
ducer’s selling job. 

Officials of the group are confident 
that the “Idea Index” plan will prove a 
practical selling tool for producers faced 
with increased competition and will fur- 
ther serve as a closer contact between 
produc ers and the companies comprising 
Fireman’s Fund Group. 

Both portions of each issue are printed 
on identical, original letterheads. The 
fire section carries a bright red letter- 
head on pale green paper and is printed 
in black. The casualty and surety sec- 
tion is headed by a brown signature and 
is also printed in brown on beige paper. 

Producers on the “Idea Index” mailing 
list have also been sent an orange and 
white decalcomania, patterned after the 
publication letterhead, for use on a per- 
manent filing notebook. 








COVERED WAGON BANQUETS 





Springfield Group Meetings Held at 
Home Office, Chicago, Toronto, De- 
troit and San Francisco 

The Covered Wagon Club of Spring- 
field Fire & Marine Insurance Co., held 
first annual banquets May 8. Banquets 
were held in Spring field, Mass., for head 
office members and in Chicago. for west- 
ern department members; luncheons 
were held in Toronto and Detroit branch 
offices. The Pacific department held its 
banquet in San Francisco on April 10. 

The Covered Wagon Club was organ- 
ized by the Springfield last year, as 
a part of the company’s centennial 
celebration. Its membership is comprised 
of directors, officers and employes who 
have served the organization for a 
period of 25 years or longer. Each in- 
ductee was presented with a pin or lapel 
button depicting the company’s trade- 
mark, “The Covered Wagon.” 

Including new members inducted at 
these first annual meetings, the country- 
wide total honorary membership is now 
194. The head office in Springfield, and 
the western department, have 82 mem- 
bers each; there are 18 members in the 
banquet in San Francisco on April 10. 
Pacific department; eight members in 
the Detroit office, and four in the 
Toronto office. 


McCain Sees Threats 
(Continued from Page 28) 


budget and a revamped tax program to 
encourage enterprise and initiative. 

“The fire insurance business is an 
outstanding example of free enterprise 
in dynamic action of imagination, in- 
genuity and eagerness to serve the pub- 
lic at low cost and to strive for a reason- 
able profit. 

“The total of fire insurance premiums 
today is about 12 times that of 1900, 
but consider how the country has grown 
in the last 50 years.rThe population has 
doubled. The value of manufactured 
goods has increased fifteen-fold. Farm 
products are worth nearly five times 
as much, The annual cost of the Federal 
Government has risen from about $450 
million to about $40 billion—an increase 
of eighty-fold. 

“Truly, the United States has grown 
and our fire insurance industry has kept 
pace with that growth, anticipating and 
planning to meet the public’s needs for 
insurance, continuously lowering rates 
and broadening forms or, in language 
understandable to the public, including 
newer or expanded protections in the in- 
surance contract whenever possible. 

“In line with our tradition, we are 
now in the midst of a nation-wide task 
aimed solely at saving lives and prevent- 
ing misery among the afflicted. I speak, 
of course, of a project well known among 
insurance men, but perhaps not nearly 
so well known to the general public. 
That is our hospital inspection program, 
initiated about a year ago with the pur- 
pose of helping hospital administrators 
to safeguard the lives of patients in their 
institutions as completely as_ possible 
from hazards. 

Free Enterprise Proves Worth 

“Our reward comes not only in the 
form of dividends but in the good will 
and in the confidence of the American 
people in us. Our activities promote the 
common good of the whole people and 
increase the safety of their lives and 
property throughout the nation, regard- 
less of their. insurance policies—and 
some may have no fire insurance policies 
at all. Our business is a highly-regarded 
and respected public servant. We pur- 
pose to keep it so. We face the future 
with resolution to continue our record 
of achievement and service to our stock- 
holders, to our policyholders, and to all 
of the American people. This association 
has kept step with the progress of the 
times and often has anticipated it. 

“Not only we, but all of the American 
people, will meet the challenges of 1950 
and 1951 and the years that lie ahead 
with the same courage and faith that 
enabled us to defeat the sinister forces 
that arose to plague us in the past. We 
survived the political, social, and eco- 
nomic perils of the pioneering age, the 
industrial age, the electrical age, to say 
nothing of two World Wars, and came 
out of each passing epoch a stronger, 
happier, healthier, more tolerant, and 
more resourceful people. We face the 
atomic age confident of our ability to 
survive because our free enterprise 
system is still the greatest human instru- 
ment for the preservation of man’s 
dignity and for the protection of his 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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For American at Greensboro 

The American 
New Jersey announces the appointment 
Jr.. as marine special 
Carolina. Mr. Bauer’s 


of William Bauer, 


He attended Prince- 
ton University and after spending three pado season. with 
and one-half years in the Armed Forces 
was honorably discharged in February, 
1946. He is a graduate of the group’s damage was reported at Holdenville 
training class and has had where 44 blocks of the residence section 
considerable experience in marine un- i 


Greensboro office. 








Charters Memphis Company 


Nashville, Tenn., 


which proposes to operate a fire and 


in the two states. 





Kemper Advances Leary 


: ‘ the most 
occurring April 28 in southeastern and 
southwestern parts of the state. Heaviest 


were hit by the twister. 

The General Adjustment Bureau, Inc, 
of Oklahoma City reported 9,935 assign- 
ments of ee claims since April 2, 
of which 8125 have been closed, and 
May 24—The Secre- 1810 are still open 
tary of State has issued a charter to 


Bureau assignments 
since March 26, were 5,125, 
closed and 605 still open for adjustment. 
This makes a total of 15,060 assignments; 
12,645 adjusted; and 2,415 to be adjusted 
The average size ol 
loss varied depending on the severity 0! 
the storm at each location. ; 
Stillwater averaged $272; those in Little 

John F. Leary has been elected as- Rock, averaged $275 and in Warren, 
sistant secretary of Federal Mutual Fire, Arkansas, $114. 
the Kemper Group, 


TORNADO LOSSES IN OKLAHOMA 


Insurance Group of Forty-four Residence Blocks at Holden. 
ville Hit by Twister; Heavy Hail- 
stone Losses Reported in State 
: Just emerging from a wave of heavy 
be at the group’s hail loss adjustments 
insurance agents are entering the tor- 


in Oklahoma, 


for adjustment. 
: : { The heaviest of these were from the 
Service Fire, Memphis, storm at Stillwater April 2, when hail 
: : damage totaled $1,500,000, largely cen- 
business, with au- tered on tile roofs 
; casualty insurance. The average claim in Oklahoma during 
Starting capital was listed at $50,000, this period was $275 

and the firm was authorized to issue ; 
5,000 shares of common stock at $100 a 
share. Incorporators are Alvin Wunder- 
i . C. Wunderlich, George 
, J. H. Parnell and Will J. 


and automobiles. 


from Arkansas 
with 4,520 





President James S. Kemper announces. 
Mr. Leary has been with the group 
i 1924. He is manager of 
the underwriting department and has 
been resident secretary of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty in Boston since August, 
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Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 


FOR AMERICAN ASSOCIATED 

John M. Myers has been made under- 
writing manager of the Kansas City 
branch office of the American Associ- 
ated Cos., and William B. Homan has 
been named to succeed him at Chicago. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1949 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 

Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 

Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,975,000. $91,178,165. $54,406,756. $36,771,409. 
Organized 1855 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,297,967. 6,312,304. 2,985,663. 
‘Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 8,935,297. 5,898,881. 3,036,416, 
Organized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 9,011,092. 5,895,237. 3,115,855. 
Organized 1870 

Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 23,982,042. 16,002,417. 7,979,625. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 32,672,213. 25,929,830. 6,742,383. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 36,706,474. 29,257,840. 7,448,634. 
Organized 1909 


Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 371,949. 729. 371,220. 


Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
111 John Street 





Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS New York 7, New York 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 206 Sansome Street 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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25th Anniversary of 
White & Camby, Inc. 


HEADED BY EDWARD I. WHITE 





Large Multiple Line Agency in Midtown 
N. Y. Has Established Reputation 
for Leadership 





White & Camby, 50 East Forty-second 
Street, a leading multiple line agency 
in mid-town New York, observed its 
25th anniversary on May 25. President 
of this agency is Edward I. White whose 
leadership has placed White & Camby 
in the forefront of Greater New York’s 
fire, casualty and inland marine agencies. 

Edward I. White’s career has been 
marked by continuous progress since his 
early days as a placer in the marine 
department of the old firm of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes. His first boss there, 
Robert J. Taylor, later became marine 
director of the internationally known 
firm of Johnson & Higgins. Energetic 
and full of initiative, Mr. White made 
numerous contacts and friendships which 
have been invaluable to him. His circle 
of friends today is widespread. 

Organized Agency in May, 1925 

After naval service in World War I, 
Mr. White became a partner in the 
agency firm of Frank & White. Two 
years later on May 25, 1925, he organ- 
ized White & Camby, Inc., with single 
room offices at 25 Beaver Street, and 
started on the building job that has 
given his firm the reputation it now 
enjoys among brokers. The office at 
50 East Forty-second street occupies 
over 5,000 square feet. 

Mr. White is particularly proud of his 
staff of over 66 employes who reflect 
a spirit of warmth and friendliness as 
manifested by the esprit de corps which 
prevails in the organization. This fine 
spirit is passed along to the hundreds 
of brokers who are now their clients. 


Publishes News Bulletin for Brokers 


The brokerage fraternity in particular 
has learned to look to Mr. White for 
stimulation in the way of new ideas 
and services. One of his brain children 
is “News & Previews of Insurance 
Trends,” a four-page publication issued 
twice a month. Its primary purpose was 
to furnish insurance brokers with news 
and interpretive articles which would 
put them one jump ahead of their pros- 
pects. Mr. White reasoned that factual 
information of this type would help 
brokers to develop new business, and the 
success of “News & Previews” from this 
standpoint is widely recognized. Its dis- 
tribution has gone far beyond the con- 
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EDWARD I. WHITE 


fines of White & Camby’s own clientele, 
now being mailed to over 10,000 mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity. 

Another White & Camby innovation 
is the insurance forums which have 
been held at the Hotel Biltmore in re- 
cent years. These meetings have at- 
tracted audiences numbering 500 to 1,000. 
Each forum is devoted to a single phase 
of insurance and is addressed by an 
authority in that particular field. Mr. 
White opens the meeting personally and 
then turns them over to the moderator, 
F, J. McCormack, vice president of the 
agency, after which a question and an- 
swer period is held. 

The steady growth of White & Camby, 
in the opinion of many, has_ been 
brought about by the wide acceptance of 
Mr. White as one of the most vigorous 
advocates of the insurance brokerage 
fraternity. Under his aggressive lead- 
ership the agency does an annual pre- 
mium volume of millions of dollars 
through ten companies represented which 
are as follows: Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co., the Home Insurance 
Co., United States Fire Insurance Co.. 


North River Insurance Co., Northern 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Commerce Insur- 
ance Co., Universal Insurance Co, 


Standard Insurance Co., Eagle Star In- 
surance Co., Ltd., and Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
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Dr. Benson Speaker 
At NAIA 54th Annual 


HARDING COLLEGE HEAD NAMED 





Will Address Agents’ Convention on 
“Welfare State” at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 2 





Dr. George S. Benson, president of 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark., will be 
the keynote speaker at the coming fifty- 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
October 2-5 at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, O. Shaw Johnson, NAIA presi- 
dent, announces, 

Acknowledged nationwide as a vigor- 
ous proponent of Americanism and the 
American system of free competitive 
enterprise, Dr. Benson has devoted his 
years of service to creating in all Ameri- 
cans a renewed appreciation of the 
fundamentals underlying their country’s 
economic and political strength. The sub- 
ject of his address before the organized 
agents on October 2 will be “America 
and the Welfare State.” 

Dr. Benson’s scheduled message to 
the producers is part of the NAIA con- 
vention program carefully planned this 
year to accent the insurance agent and 
aid him in performing his vital business 
functions and public services more ef- 
ficiently and profitably. The four-day 
meeting will offer new sales ideas and 
approaches, agency cost studies, in- 
formation on new policy forms and cost- 
saving policy writing, discussions of 
agency and industry problems and de- 
velopments, together with headline 
speakers and entertainment—all pointing 
up the “Accent on You—The Agent!” 
convention theme. 


Already scheduled for the October 
convention program are such highlights 
as a workshop, sales clinic, fire and 
accident prevention forum and a closing 
address by a nationally prominent pub- 
lic figure. In addition, there will be the 
regular convention features—territorial 
conferences, meetings of the National 
Board of State Directors, election and 
installation of officers, banquet and en- 
tertainment. 

Requests for advance registration and 
hotel reservations should be made 
through state association offices or 
NAIA headquarters, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





North America Graduates 
500th Agent in Its School 


Insurance Co. of North America’s 
school for agents this week graduated 
its five hundredth agent. He is Henry 
J. Yeager, who is associated with Mel- 
linger & Davies, agents for the Phila- 
delphia Fire & Marine in Lancaster, Pa. 

Thirty-three other students were 
graduated with Mr. Yeager. Two of 
them won honors in fire, marine and 
casualty insurance. They are Jack E. 
Hinton, of Anton & Hammond, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and John Dreifus of the 
Woodward Insurance Agency, Detroit, 
Mich. The diplomas were presented by 
John <A. Diemand, president of the 
North America. The school opened less 
than three years ago. 
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Independent Adjusters Plan 
Varied Program June 22-24 


Viewpoints ranging from top manage- 
ment to the insurance press are repre- 
sented on the program for the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurance Adjust- 
ers, to be held June 22-24, at French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 

Benjamin Horton, Louisville, conven- 
tion chairman, announces that speakers 
for the 1950 convention will include 
Thomas F. Buchanan, vice president, 
Aetna, and Fred C. Crowell, Jr., editor 
and publisher, The Insurance Field. Mr. 
Horton said advance registration indi- 
cates the largest attendance in the or- 
ganization’s history. Lester M. Kizer, 
Waco, Tex., is president of the group. 

Other speakers announced are: G. S. 
Peick, assistant secretary, Hardware 
Mutual; Phillip M. Winchester, general 
manager, General Adjustment Bureau; 
Wayme W. Thomas, assistant dean, 
American Institute for Property 
Liability Underwriters; A. L. Plummer, 
general attorney, Bruce Dodson & Co; 
James Creal, general counsel, Kentucky 
Insurance Department; Harry McClain, 
executive secretary, Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents; and Colonel C. 
Buckle, London Fire Adjusters Ass? 


————, 
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Noted for Prompt Claim Service 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
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A 517-Year Record of Good Will Building 
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Better service to the public has 

always been the first aim of the Insurance 
Company of North America and its 

affiliated companies. We have broken insurance 
traditions ... launched new ideas... | 
whenever we saw ways to serve the public better. 


Sti pioneering, still working in 

the public interest, as we have for 158 years, 
we are constantly working out property 

and liability insurance that is broader, 
simpler, easier to buy. 


For the policyholder this means 
insurance that does more for his money. 
For Agents and Brokers it means an 
increased share of business . . . because 
the public responds to leadership 

and rewards those who represent 


forward and progressive companies. 








leadership in action 


Insurance Company of North America, 
founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance com- 
pany. It heads the “North America’ Companies 
which meet the public demand for practically all 
types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through 


Agents or Brokers everywhere. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Phcladetphia 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Calls Women Backward 
In Fire Prevention 


APATHETIC, SAYS MISS DOWNS 


Only U. S. Female Engineer Tells 
NFPA Education “Pitifully Small” 
in Field 








Atlantic City, May 22—Dorothy Downs 
of Providence, R. L, woman fire 
protection engineer in the United States, 
has lashed out at her sex for their 
apathy in furthering vitally needed fire 
prevention education. Speaking before 
the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Miss Downs declared that she believed 
that women were backward in sparking 


only 


fire prevention because there was no 
glamour attached to it and called for a 


modern Florence Nightingale of fire pre- 
vention. 

Said Miss Downs: “The scale on 
which women’s groups, national and lo- 
cal, are trying to spread fire prevention 
education in the home is pitifully small. 
Some small reference to fire safety is 
infrequently attempted in women’s club 
programs and occasionally there is a 
speaker on the subject. More than half 
of the people that die in dwelling fires 
are women and children, yet women 
who are generally highly articulate in 
other public service projects, do far less 
than men in fire prevention.” 


Danger to Children 

Echoing Miss Downs’ | statements 
about female fire prevention reed was 
Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D .C., who told 
NFPA members that “no child should 
die because his teachers have failed to 
give him an opportunity to protect him- 
self from fire by knowing what to do 
and when to do it.” Dr. Mackintosh, 
who is chairman of the NFPA commit- 
tee on fire prevention education for 
elementary schools urged more planned 
discussion and demonstrations of per- 
sonal behavior during fires so that 
voungsters will habitually act calmly and 
intelligently when suddenly confronted 
with a real fire emergency. 


Max W. Rote, Jr., assistant director 
of disaster prevention, American Red 
Cross, revealed that during the past 


four years fires were the cause of 55% 
of Red Cross relief operations. As a 
comparison, in the years 1881-1920 fires 
were only the cause of 23% of relief 
operations. He said that the Red Cross 
is obligated by its Congressional charter 
to promote fire prevention. As an ex- 
ample of Red Cross fire relief activities, 
Mr. Rote pointed to the New England 
forest fires of 1947, when the Red Cross 
provided emergency assistance to 41,200 
persons at a total cost of $2,356,000. 
Live-Action Show 
A live-action demonstration of mod- 


ern teaching methods applied to fire 
prevention at various public school 
levels was sponsored by the National 


Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in cooperation with the 
public schools of Atlantic City, Atlantic 
County, and Philadelphia. 

Other speakers at the morning ses- 
sion of the NFPA convention included: 
R. S. Moulton. NFPA technical secre- 
tarv, Boston; T. Alfred Fleming, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; Clint Davis, director for- 
est fire prevention, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Allen Cobb, safety 
director, Kodak Park Works, Eastmar 
Kodak, Rochester, N. Y.; Frank R. Mid- 
daugh, Ohio Inspection Bureau, Colum- 
bus; R. M. L. Russell, Factory Insurance 
Association, Hartford, Conn.; W. ' 
Kimball, NFPA engineer, Boston; J. T. 
Stirrett, general manager, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Canada; C. A. Raper, West Virginia 
State Fire Marshal, and Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant general manager, National 
og of Fire Underwriters, New York 

ity. 


GOLDSMITH PROMOTED AT K. C. 





Travelers’ Special Agent Made Assistant 
Manager for Fire and Marine 
Lines in Missouri City 

William Goldsmith, special agent for 
the Travelers in Kansas City, has been 
appointed assistant manager for the fire 
and marine lines in the company’s office 
there. 

Following service with the Illinois In- 
spection Bureau, Mr. Goldsmith joined 
the Travelers in 1936 as a fire survey 
engineer in Milwaukee. Four years 
later, he was transferred to the Chicago 
office and in 1943, he entered military 


service. Shortly after his return, he was 
appointed superintendent of engineering 
for Kansas City, St. Louis and Okla- 
homa City. 

He was promoted to special agent for 
the Kansas City territory in January of 
last year. 


APPROVES AUTO RATE PLAN 


Insurance Commissioner Waldo C. 
Cheek of North Carolina has approved 
the private automobile classification 
rating plan for bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability insurance inaugu- 
rated by the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters. 





For Automobile-Standard 


Walter B. Crooks has been appointed 
special agent for the Automobile and 
the Standard Fire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. He will assume 
his new position as of May 22, will be 
associated with A. R. Lofgren, State 
agent for the two companies. He yc. 
ceeds Paul A. Thomas, who resigned 
recently. Born in Norwich, Conn., Mr. 
Crooks was graduated from Norwich 
Free Academy and Brown University, 
and served in the Naval Air Corps dur. 
ing the war. 








help along the way... 


A client’s insurance objectives often require special 
interpretation and direction. We stand ready to render brokers reliable 


assistance in paving the way to a desired goal.’ 


Ladle scevccssccsceccssesereeee MIENNER and BARNETI 


Manager, Metropolitan Department 

American Guarantee & Liability Insurance Company, New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company of New York 

Zurich Fire Insurance Company of New York 


INCORPORATED 
55 John St., New York, N. Y. 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y: 
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Glens Falls Reelects 
Officers and Directors 


11 ADVANCED AT GROUP ANNUAL 





Simpson, Fox Promoted in Affiliates; 
Bottimore, Lea New Secretaries; 


Six Others Given Titles 





Officers and directors of the Glens 
Falls, Glens Falls Indemnity, the Com- 
merce and the Glens Falls Corp. were 
reelected at the annual meeting of the 
croup at Glens Falls, May 19. 
’M. M. Simpson, vice president, and 
¢. E. Fox, assistant secretary, of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity, were also elected 
vice president and assistant secretary 
respectively of the Glens Falls and the 
Commerce. 

W. G. Bottimore and A. M. Lea, as- 
sistant secretaries of the Glens Falls and 
the Commerce were advanced to secre- 
taries of those companies. 

L. A. Kenney, Jr. and A. L. Lowe 
were named assistant secretaries of the 
Glens Falls and the Commerce. J. H. 
Derby, Jr., was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the Glens Falls Indemnity. T. E. 
Maddams of New York City, R. L. Co- 
lomb of San Francisco and J. S. Hurry 
of Los Angeles were made secretaries of 
the three companies of the Glens Falls 
Group. 

K. A. Kenney, Jr. 

Mr. Kenney entered the employ of the 

Glens Falls and Commerce in Septem- 


Eber, 1929, following his graduation from 


Dartmouth College and Amos Tuck 
School where he received his master’s 
degree in business administration and 
finance. 

In 1930, he was assigned to Ohio as a 
special agent, and the following year 
was transferred to western Pennsylvania 
where he remained until he was commis- 
sioned in the United States Navy in 
1943. Upon his discharge in 1945 as a 
lieutenant, senior grade, he returned to 
Pittsburgh and in 1946 took over the 
supervision of Illinois, excluding Cook 


' County. In 1948, he was recalled to the 
‘home office as fire agency superinten- 
‘dent and in 1949 was appointed under- 
‘writing superintendent. 


A. L. Lowe 
Mr. Lowe began his career with the 


» Glens Falls and Commerce in 1922. After 
» seven years in the home office under- 
| writing department, he was assigned to 
/ West Virginia as special agent. Three 
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years later, he was transferred to east- 
ern Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
territory. In 1948, he was recalled to 
the home office and made assistant man- 
ager of the loss department. The fol- 
lowing year, he was made underwriting 
superintendent of the fire companies. 
J. H. Derby, Jr. 

Mr. Derby attended Glens Falls Acad- 
emy and Phillips Andover Academy. He 
was graduated from Yale University in 
1933. He joined the staff of the Glens 
Falls Group in August of that year and 
worked in the various fire and casualty 
underwriting departments until he was 
assigned to the central department office 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity in Chicago. 
He was transferred to Ohio in 1946 as a 
special agent. In 1947, he was recalled 
to the home office and made indemnity 
agency supervisor. 

T. E. Maddams 
Mr. Maddams first entered the insur- 


= ance business as a local agent in 1924. 


en years later he joined the Glens Falls 
ndemnity, doing agency development 


| and underwriting work in suburban New 


ork and northern New Jersey fields. 


» In 1937, he was appointed agency super- 


© Visor 


of New York City territory, and 


Fin 1943 became the manager of the 







Newark office. At the beginning of 
1949 he became the general manager 
of the New York office for both the fire 
and casualty companies of the group. 
Colomb 

noe Colomb is a graduate of Tulane 
‘iversity, Class of 1924. In 1929, he 
—_ to the San Francisco office of the 
ens Falls Indemnity as agency su- 
Perintendent for the Pacific coast de- 
partment, At the end of seven years, 


he became assistant manager of the 
Pacific Coast department for all com- 
panies of the group. 

Mr. Colomb is a past president of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, and has been active in its public 
relations advisory and committee work. 
At present, he is a member of the public 
relations committee of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. 


J. S. Hurry 


Mr. Hurry has been connected with 
the Glens Falls for the past 30 years, 
having joined the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco general agency of the Glens Falls 
in 1920. He was assistant general agent. 

When the Glens Falls took over the 
general agency and established its own 
Pacific Coast department, Mr. Hurry 
became a special agent for northern 
California. In 1929, he was sent to 
southern California and appointed mana- 
ger of the Los Angeles office of the 
group, serving southern California and 
Arizona. 

President G. D. Mead reported that 
the nét premiums written by the group 
during the first three months of 1950 
totaled $13,140,731—an increase of $1,- 
128,224 or 9.4%. Underwriting profit on 
a consolidated basis amounted to $1,040,- 
871, and investment income was $452,- 
585. Total net earnings after taxes 
equaled $998,720. 
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Marc Antony gave up command 
of bis Roman Legions to be cosy 
with Cleopatra. 


Since 1931 A.D. 


Thousands of trucks with BABACO 
Siren Burglar Alarms have been 
“roamin’” the U.S. safe from hi- 
jackers and cargo thieves. 
Perform a real service to your 
transportation shipper-assureds by 
recommending they move their 
valuable goods only on BABACO- 
protected trucks. It costs no more! 


WARNING 


NOT UNDER 
DRIVER'S CONTROL . 


BABACO ALARM SYSTEMS, INC. 
723 Washington St., New York 14 








Daniel L. B. Smith 


Funeral services for Daniel L. B. 
Smith, president and founder of the 
Selected Risks Insurance Co., were 
held May 17 at Branchville, N. J. Mr. 
Smith died May 13 after a long illness. 
In 1926, he formed a mutual insurance 


company and two years later changed 
that company to a stock organization. 
The assets of the company rose from 
$20,000 to $5,000,000. He was active in 
Masonic circles and a member of the 
Insurance Society of New York. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Sarah Hiles 
Smith; a daughter, brother and sister. 











takes care of this? 


f Be careful! There’s more here than meets the eye! This is a tough question... 


“While driving into town to have my dog clipped by a veterinarian, I 
see a friend walking and stop to pick him up. As my friend enters 
my car my dog attacks and severely bites him. What policy takes care of this?” 









Comprehensive Personal Liability policy? Automobile Liability 


policy. Or some other policy? 


Want to know the answer? Ask the Advertising 
Department for “True or False” #20. You'll be surprised. 





ROYAL-LIVERPOOL ¥ 
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OF AMERICA « 


CASUALTY + FIRE > MARINE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. « AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. + BRITISH & 
FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA « STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY « GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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South Amboy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ciation of American Railroads, has tes- 
tified that the ammunition explosion 
could have been caused by the dropping 
of an anti-personnel mine which had no 
safety device. A fresh series of explo- 
sions caused by white phosphorus fire 
detonated scores of live land mines scat- 
tered over the South Amboy dockside 
area last Sunday. Probably nearly 30 
dock workers were killed in the first 
blast and more thar 350 townspeople 
were injured at some distance from the 
scene. Flames leaped 100 feet into the 
air and firemen were kept back more 
than 2,000 feet unable to fight the blaze 
because of danger from the mines. 


National Board Comment 


Hartford fire company officials esti- 
mated that 90% of the houses in South 
Amboy have extended coverage which 
will allow them to collect on damage 
done by flying glass. Relatively little of 


the damage done in the blast was 
caused directly by fire. 
These insured householders number 


about 5,000, and of these about 2,000 are 
covered by Hartford companies. Hart- 
ford insurance men feel that the average 
settlement will amount to $100. 

Donald B. Sherwood, general adjuster 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, told The Eastern Underwriter, 
Tuesday afternoon, that he anticipated 


that the original estimate of between 
5,000 and 7,000 claims would reach a 
much higher figure because almost all 
insurance in the stricken area included 
extended coverage, thanks to the good 
selling of local agents. Mr. Sherwood 
said that all losses would run_ high, 
dollarwise, because of the heavy damage 
done inside dwellings in addition to 
broken glass on the exterior. He was 
hesitant at naming any exact loss figure 
at press time. 

The three heaviest sufferers losswise 
are the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New 
Jersey Light and Power Co. and the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

“Adjustment facilities at Perth Am- 
boy are thoroughly adequate,” said Mr. 
Sherwood, “and we have found it un- 
necessary to bring in adjusters from 
other areas.” 

Immediately upon his arrival at Perth 
Amboy, Tuesday afternoon, from a 
windstorm loss adjustment detail in 
Texas, Mr. Sherwood set up his office 
in the National Board’s catastrophe 
office in the Tennis Club from which 
one can easily see the explosion site at 
South Amboy across the Raritan River. 
He called a meeting which was attended 
by 200 local agents, special agents and 
adjusters to whom he explained the Na- 
tional Board catastrophe plan which has 
been developed following experience 
with the 1938 hurricane, the 1941 Texas 
windstorm and the 1943 hailstorm in 
that state. He told his audience that 
the purpose of the plan was to afford 











uniformity of adjustments and prompt 
payment of claims to policyholders. All 
proofs of loss are being cleared through 
the NBFU Perth Amboy headquarters 
before being sent to the companies in- 
volved. At the close of the meeting the 
local agents adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing their thanks to the National 
3oard for its prompt aid. 





Carney Heads Utica Board 


John F. Carney, vice president-treas- 
urer of Utica Underwriters, is the new 
president of the Insurance Agents Club 
of Utica, N. Y. He succeeds Andrew 
C. Treiber, who has served two terms 
as president. Leslie Kernan was elected 
vice president and Everett Kenyon 
was named secretary-treasurer. Bruce 
Sauter, Samuel DeTraglia, Arthur Pughe 
and Mr. Treiber were elected to the 
board of directors. 





Home’s Farm Changes 

The Home Insurance Co. announces 
the appointment of Willard W. Gifford 
as a special agent for its Kansas farm 
department. He will make his headquar- 
ters with State Agent E. H. Fikes at 
Topeka. The company also announces 
the appointment of Joseph W. Secrest 
as a special agent for its Mississippi 
farm department. Mr. Secrest will make 
his headquarters with State Agent Ess 
A. White at’ Jackson, Miss. 





Agricultural Reports Gain 


In 1st Quarter Busines 


A special dividend of 25 cents a shar 
in addition to the regular dividend i 
75 cents, has been declared by the Agy. 
cultural of Watertown, N. Y., payabj 
July 1 to stockholders of record June |; 
This is a second special dividend jo; 
1950, as_a similar one was paid 
January 2. 

The Agricultural Group experienced , 
satisfactory first quarter with consol. 
dated underwriting profits and inveg. 
ment income of $4.08 per share withoy 
including appreciation of security values 
Secretary W. L. Lewis says. As 4 
March 31, the consolidated assets again 
passed preceding records to reach $27. 
177,650. 

For the Agricultural alone, increas 
to surplus after provision for Federal 
income tax but before dividends 
amounted to $5.02 a share. During the 
12 months ending March 31, 1950, the 
Agricultural surplus increased $2,232,435 
for a total of $6,520,958. The Empire 
State surplus is $1,484,091, an increase 
of $362,191. 


























The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As. 
sociation will hold its annual golf outing 
at Seawane Club, Hewlett, L. L, June 
22. Reservations should be made with 
David McKinnon, 7402 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
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It’s lying around loose just waiting for off 
someone to pick it up. That’s not a far-fetched In the Middle 4 
statement, either. A recent survey made by a Ages, business ing 
s ( men_ contributed on 
large national magazine showed that only 69.4% money to a specu- 
. : . lative pool for the fort 
of the people answering the questionnaire car- purpose of “underwrit- def 
ried personal accident insurance. Of the remain- _ ing” ships and cargo sail- be 
} ee : ing for various ports and an 
ing 30.6% the majority said they had never been their return. The money de- val 
FY s 9 
, - > posited by the ships’ owners was ami 
asked to buy it. What are you waiting for? We secured by the “polizza”, or not 
have the best policies on the market... you written promise, stating the terms Me 
p of agreement and bearing the names re 
have clients or prospects who need personal of those indemnifying the owners in case of loss. When the are 
pro 


speculation grew too large to be handled by a few, ship 
indemnification became a real business. The first recorded i 
marine policy was dated September 20, 1547, and was r 
drawn for the Santa Maria de Venezia sailing from Cadiz ‘ 
to London. i 
The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance 
Companies are ready to protect American shipping to and 
from any port in the world. 


accident coverage . . . why can’t we get to- 
gether? Information regarding policies and rates 


available on request. 
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xplains Terminology 
Of Interruption Cover 


——_—__—- 


INDS BUYING PUBLIC CONFUSED 
estern Adjustment Supervisor Shows 
AMA Difference Between Gross 
Profits and Earnings 
In a discussion of business interrup- 
in insurance before the insurance 
ection of the American Management 
sociation at the Hotel Statler, May 
» Allen C. Guy, regional supervisor, 
Vestern Adjustment & Inspection Com- 
any, Columbus, Ohio, said that a great 
lal of confusion exists in the public 
nind in buying that line or use and occu- 
any regarding the terminology, “gross 
oft” and “gross earnings.” The terms 
re not synonymous, he said. 

He defined “gross profit,” as used in 
counting, as “the difference between 
he cost of goods purchased or manu- 
vctured and the selling price.” 

“In a mercantile or trading concern 
such cost,” he said, “would include the 
cost of the merchandise purchased, in- 
coming freight and express but less cash 
discount on such purchases. In a manu- 
facturing concern on the other hand, 
such cost of goods sold would include 
the cost of raw materials purchased less 
cash discounts thereon, incoming freight 
and express, direct labor and all so- 
called factory or manufacturing ex- 
penses. Such manufacturing expenses 
would include items such as factory 
supervision salaries, indirect labor, heat, 
light and power, depreciation of factory 
buildings and equipment, insurance, 
factory supplies and numerous other ex- 
penses of similar character limited, how- 
ever, to those related to the production 
of goods sold. 

“The selling price of such products on 
the great majority of income and ex- 
pense statements would be the net re- 
sult of the gross sales less returns and 
allowances, cash discounts allowed, and 
outgoing freight and express. Thus the 
term, ‘gross profit,’ generally would be 
the difference between the net selling 
price, or net sales as just described and 
the cost of goods sold either of the 
mercantile type of establishment or the 
manufacturing type of establishment. 
The same general theories, of course, 
would apply to mining operations, 
restaurants, publishers and other types 
of business too numerous to mention. 


Differs Under Forms 
_ “This term, ‘gross profit,’ means noth- 


}ing whatsoever when used in connec- 


tion with the determination of business 
interruption value under either the gross 


| earnings form or the so-called two-item 


iorm. In both forms, you will find the 


) definition of gross earnings or use and 
/ occupancy value specifically defined and 
such definition must be followed in de- 


termining the business interruption 


| values involved and in determining the 
; amount of insurance to be carried, and 
Phot any 
| profit,’ 


general concept of ‘gross 


“In the gross earnings form for manu- 


| 'acturing or mining risks, ‘gross earnings’ 
| are defined as the total sales value of 


production through use of the property 
described in the policy, less the cost of 
all ‘raw stock’ from which such produc- 


| tion is derived. 

| “The form makers have been attempt- 
»'ng to clarify the 
| climinate the possibility of each one 


requirements to 


placing his own construction upon the 


requirements for value by stating defi- 
nitely in the form what is required, or 
what deduction is permitted. I remember 
well in the days of the per diem form 
when the insured was permitted to base 
the value on net profits plus continu- 
ing charges and then divide that amount 
by 300, that the insured was usually 
horribly under insured at the time of 
loss for he invariably felt that most ex- 
pense would cease in the event of loss 
only to find that such was not the case. 


Subject of Change 


“Business interruption coverage has 
been the subject of continual change 
since the first contract was written. 
There has been a sincere desire on the 
part of underwriters to devise a cov- 
erage which will meet the need of the 


insuring public. Indeed, much of this 
change is the handiwork of the buyers 
of insurance. It has been designed in 
accordance with their help, suggestions 
and recommendations. 

“Per diem forms have proven by trial 
and error to have been deficient in meet- 
ing the needs of the insureds, and as a 
result they have rather generally been 
abolished. After many years spent in the 
adjustment of business interruption 
losses, I have found that the per diem 
form has been tried and found wanting. 

“Great progress in business interrup- 
tion coverage was made when the two- 
item contribution form and single-item 
gross earnings form were introduced. 
We have in these two forms not a per- 
fect, but a reasonable answer to the 
need for this coverage.” 








Wherever we may be in this world—what- 


ever we may do or think, we do not forget 


that tomorrow must be planned for. 


The Yorkshire’s world wide operations 


are well planned — the Yorkshire looks 


not only at a local scene but beyond 


horizons. 


FIELD CORRESPONDENT 


G3 “90 soun street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















PEDIGREE COUNTS — THE COCKER SPANIEL — ranks 
first in U. S. popularity. Efficient gun dog and retriever. 
Hardy, lovable and reliable, a grand home dog. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. 
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Fire Insurance Companies 


Che Phoenix 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS, CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 
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All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 


Ocean and Inland Marine 
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Agents Hindered In Handling Cover 
On Trucking, NAIA Committee Finds 


Charlotte, N. C., May 24—The ma- 
jority of insurance agents are not yet 
enabled to participate sufficiently in the 
handling of the insurance requirements 
of the trucking industry. This was the 
conclusion reached by the, advisory sub- 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents long haul trucking 
research committee at a two-day meet- 
ing in this city. 

The six-man sub-committee, meeting 
to consider the present underwriting 
market and servicing facilities available 
to the trucking industry, also found a 
continued absence of such facilities 
geared to meet the requirements of the 
truckers. It was noted that this condi- 
tion is particularly true with respect 
to loss prevention services. 

The conditions surrounding the under- 
writing market were labeled by the com- 
mittee as unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of agent participation. Members 
ascertained that the situation relates in 
particular to the smaller operators who, 
in the aggregate, comprise the majority 
of the trucking industry. 

Liability and Property Damage 

Reporting that such loss prevention 
service as is available is confined largely 
to the liability and property damage 
field, Walter Attridge of Boston, Mass., 
committee chairman, pointed out that 
even there, it is offered by relatively 
few of the insurance companies. “There 
appears to be an utter absence of loss 
prevention services available for cargo 


, 


and physical damage lines,” he added. 

At the two-day session, the committee 
restated its opinion that a practical solu- 
tion to the problem is to be found in 
the creation of a self-supporting service 
organization which will make available 
to many companies, on a cooperative 
basis, the necessary loss prevention and 
claims services. 

“Such a step would not only be to the 
best interest of the trucking industry 
and the insurance companies, but would 
also enable thousands of independent 
insurance agents to participate in the 
sale and servicing of insurance to the 
truckers,” Mr. Attridge explained. 

According to the chairman, the com- 
mittee has received an indication of in- 
terest in the creation of such an or- 
ganization from a sufficient number of 
insurance companies to warrant follow- 
up action by the committee in inviting 
those companies to meet for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the service body. In 
due course, invitations will be extended 
to all those companies who have indi- 
cated their willingness to cooperate. At 
that meeting, the agents’ committee will 
present in detail a suggested plan for 
such an organization. 

Participating in the coimmittee’s meet- 
ing under Mr. Attridge were: Don Bol- 
ton, Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton Warren, 
Denver, Colo.; Charles S. Nahm, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; McAlister Carson, Charotte, 
N. C., and Clarence R. Rauter of the 
NAIA headquarters Staff. 





Cooper to Promote Marine 
For John C. Weghorn 


The John C. Weghorn Agency an- 
nounces that Charles T. Cooper is now 
associated with that office. His principle 
duty will be in the production of inland 
marine and allied lines in which he has 
had considerable experience. He is well 
known to insurance brokers of New 
York City. 

Mr. Cooper attended Hofstra College 
and majored in business administration 
prior to enlisting in the Marine Corps. 
He spent three and one-half years in 
service, stationed at Guam and Tinian 
in the Marianas during the last year 
of that period. After his discharge in 
October, 1945, he joined the inland ma- 
rine department of the Automobile of 
Hartford. He received his training in 
the home office and then returned to 
the underwriting department in New 
York City. 

During the ensuing years in this de- 
partment he attended several insurance 
courses at the Insurance Society and 
Walter Hervey Jr. College. In July, 
1948, he was transferred to the agency 
department to form a marine production 
program for New York City and later 
Long Island, Westchester, Rockland and 
Putnam counties. Up until the present 
time he has handled downtown territory 
and supervised suburban areas. He is 
an insurance instructor at Walter Her- 
vey Jr. College. 





Jordan for American Surety 
Richard H. Jordan has been appointed 
inland marine underwriter at the metro- 
politan branch of the American Surety, 
111 John Street. A graduate of Phillips 
Iaeter Academy and Yale University, 
Class of 1933, Mr. Jordan did graduate 
work at Columbia University. He was 
formerly associated with the Atlantic 
Mutual and has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the inland marine field. 


SQUARE CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., whose last monthly meeting 
was held Monday evening, May 15 
at Drug & Chemical Club, is preparing 
for a gala golf tournament on June 8 
at the Maplewood (N. J.) Country Club. 
This will be the 15th annual party and 
the competition will be keen for the 
president’s cup and other prizes. Vice 
Presidents R. C. Evers, Crum & Forster, 
and William L. Kick, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, are handling reservations and 
tickets for this tournament. 





COURSEY SUCCEEDS SCHEID 

Hugh W. Coursey, who for the last 
year has been with L. F. LeFevre, state 
agent in Houston, Tex., for the Crum 
& Forster Group, has been named spe- 
cial agent for the group in the Dallas 
office to succeed Max Scheid, executive 
secretary of the Dallas Agents Ass'n. 





SAhS-3411 


34TH AT BROADWAY, N. Y. | 





JEWELRY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


@ Saks-34th jewelry experts will examine and appraise all types of 
jewelry at a nominal cost to the customer. 

@ A certificate will be issued, itemizing the jewelry at the current 
retail value for insurance purposes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, BROKERS and their clients find this an 
invaluable service. Appraisal hours 9:30 A. M. to 6 P.M. (Thursday’s 
until 9). Saks-34th—Mezzanine Floor. 


* LACKAWANNA 4-7000 
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Priore Again Heads 
Auto Underwriters Ass’n 


ITS 20TH ANNUAL MEETING 


F. Elmer Sammons Reelected Vice 
President, and W. B. Rearden, 


Treasurer; 250 Present 








P. J. Priore, United States manager 
of the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., was 
reelected president of the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association at its 
20th annual meeting held in the Hotel 
Commodore May 24. F. Elmer Sammons, 
president of Hanover Fire, was re- 
elected vice president, and William B. 
Rearden, executive vice president, Loy- 
alty Group, was reelected treasurer. 

In addition to these officers (who 
are thereby members of the board of 
directors), nine directors were elected— 
five as directors at large and four rep- 
resenting regional territories. They are 
C. P. Jervey, vice president, Travelers; 
R. E. Leeret, vice president, Glens Falls; 
L. C. Leslie, vice president, Insurance 
Co. of North America, and H. W. Miller, 

S. manager of Commercial Union, 
whose terms expire in 1952. The regional 
directors for the East elected are Tudor 
Jones, vice president, Aetna Insurance 
Co., Pacific Coast; Paul F. McKown, 
vice president, St. Paul F. & M.; Man- 
ley Stockton, assistant manager, south- 
ern department, Hartford Fire. Elected 
for the West is E. H. Forkel, vice presi- 
dent, National Fire. 

Hold-over directors at large whose 
terms expire in 1951 are Ellis H. Carson, 
president, National Surety; L. L. Lukes, 
president of Motors Insurance Corp., 
and A. F. Herman, vice president, Home. 
Other members of the board, by virtue 
of their being past presidents, are Wal- 
ter F. Bayer, vice president, Home; 
George H. Duxbury, U. S. manager of 
North British & Mercantile; J. V. Herd, 
vice president, America Fore Group, and 
Arthur L. Polley, vice president, Hart- 
ford Fire. 

J. Ross Moore continues as secretary 
and manager. The meeting was followed 
by a luncheon at which approximately 


250) representatives of both members 
and subscribers were present. 
President Priore’s Talk 

In his annual address at the asgo. 
ciation’s luncheon Wednesday President 
Priore said that the premiums reported 
to the association for statistical pur. 
poses by its members and _ subscribers 
and other companies totaled more than 
$700,000,000 as compared with 1920 pre. 
mium writings by companies of $6). 
000,000. 

Mr. Priore said that by action of the 
association’s board of directors a study 
of the minimum premium situation as 
it affects automobile business is being 
instituted in order more effectively to 
determine the merits of those premiums 
now charged and to have an even bet- 
ter understanding of the costs incident 
to the placing of the business on the 
books. “Naturally, this study will re- 
quire a considerable time, but it is the 
opinion of your officers and ihe board 
that it will be of great help to the auto- 
mobile business in the determination of 
proper rate levels,” he said. 

Must Safeguard Right of Judgment 

Mr. Priore said those closest to under- 
writing problems in recent years, the 
regulatory restrictions created in the last 
decade and other aspects unanimously 
agree that the history of the past is 
still the best yardstick for the future, 
but, after all statistical aids have been 
used there still remains a considerable 
field for judgment. “Under present 
regulatory procedures the companies— 
whether association members or not— 
must safeguard that right of judgment 
and of management prerogatives which 
are gudranteed to them even under the 
strictest of statutory provisions,” he 
asserted, 





WALTER A. HALL 

Walter A. Hall, 50, of Yonkers, hea 
of the claims department of Chubb and 
Son, died in New York, May 20. He 
was born in Lowell, Mass., and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1923. He 
held a master’s degree from Columbia 
and was graduated from the New York 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
New York bar. 
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McDANIEL & COMPANY, Inc. 


WHitehall 3-0616 


GEORGE N. GAVEY, JR. 
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Metropolitan & Country-wide 


FACILITIES FOR WRITING 


Fire ¢ Inland and Ocean Marine « Hulls 
Casualty « Automobile 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


JOHN D. HICKEY 
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Dineen Approves Auto 
Liability Rate Changes 


nEW YORK CITY RATES RISE 





Over-all Effect Is Private Passenger Car 
Increase of Approximately 4%; 
Commercial Cars, 13% 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
F. Dineen of New York has announced 
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» revision of the rates for automobile 
hodily injury and property damage lia- 
hility insurance in New York State. Mr. 
Dineen said: “Rate adiustments in each 
of the 46 various rating territories of 
the state reflect the driving record of 
the communities concerned and the gen- 
eral level of indemnity payments as af- 
fected by local jury verdicts. Good ex- 
perience means lower insurance rates; 
oor experience means higher rates. To 
state it another way, the community, not 
the insurance company, ultimately makes 
its own rate.” 

The revised insurance rates were filed 
v the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
lerwriters and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau to»become effective May 
2 Most companies licensed to do this 
business in New York State will charge 
he new rates. 

Substantial Reductions Made 
Pointing out that substantial reduc- 
ions were made in automobile liabilitv 
nsurance rates in the Elmira, Cortland, 
Ithaca territories, Sunerintendent Din- 
en stated: “These reductions show that 
afety conscious communities. where the 
rafic laws are actively enforced and 
iniformly obeyed, can reduce their au- 
tomobile insurance costs. Safe driving 
s rewarded not only by saving lives 
and property, but also by reducing the 
insurance premiums of car owners.” 
Mr. Dineen added: “The appreciable in- 
reases approved for the residents of 
Yew York City, Putnam, Catskill and 
olumbia Counties, Poughkeepsie and 
lens Falls, are the direct result of the 
increased frequency or severity of losses, 
t both.” 

» The rates were accented by the New 
fork State Insurance Department upon 
he basis of the freauencv and severity 
f losses in the individual rating terri- 
ories involved and reflect the trend of 
accident figures through 1949. The re- 
rision does not apply to automobile fire, 
theft, collision or comprehensive. 
Private passenger car rates have been 
increased throughout the southeastern 
ortion of the state including all of New 
York City and Suffolk County. How- 
ver reductions have been made in 
OVestchester and Nassau Counties and 
the Middletown rating territorv. 

Rates Generally Reduced 
In the central and western portions of 
he state including Utica. Binghamton, 
vracuse. Rochester and Buffalo, private 
utomobile insurance rates generallv 
ave been reduced or left unchanged. 
he only appreciable increases within 
ese areas were in the T mestown- 
pinkirk-Hornell-Corning territories. 
In the northeastern section of New 
ork State moderate rate increases were 
tneral with Giens Falls receiving the 
Ost substantial adiustment. Decreases 
thin this area occurred for Rensselaer 
ounty and for the rural nortions of all 
chap north of the Mohawk Valley 
Bin $5,000/$10,000 bodily injurv and 
‘ Property damase automobile in- 

Tance rate of $98.50 in the boroughs 
Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn is 
¢ highest in the state. The city por- 
“n of Queens at $71.50 is next. 

b a cities with the highest rates 
é Mmsterdam where basic limits cov- 
hee costs $67, Saratoga Springs, $66. 

Troy $65. The municipalities of 
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Ohio Division Rules on 
Fire Legal Liability 


ROBINSON STATES POSITION 





Fire Company Only May Cover Prop- 
erty in Custody of Insured; Casualty 
Carrier Property Not in His Custody 





Insurance Superintendent Walter A. 
Robinson of the Ohio Division of Insur- 
ance has taken a stand with respect to 
fire legal liability insurance in which 
he holds: 

“A fire insurance company only may 
write fire and explosion legal liability 
protection to cover property in the care, 
custody or control of the insured. 

“A casualty insurance company only 
may write fire or explosion legal liabil- 
ity protection to cover the property not 
in the care, custody or control of the 


insured.” 
The Superintendent has requested the 


casualty companies and bureaus which 
have submitted filings which do not con- 
form to this position to withdraw such 
filings. In acknowledging all rate filings 
made by casualty companies, he says 
the Superintendent reserves the right to 
request additional information to sup- 
port such filing as to its “excessive- 
ness, inadequacy or unfair discrimina- 
tion.” Mr. Robinson explains this pro- 
cedure is intended in no way to affect 
the practices of some filers who submit 
their data in advance of its effective 
date in order that the Division and the 


submitting agency can agree upon the 
filing before its effective date, thus re- 


‘ducing the probability of subsequent 


disapproval. 
Question Companies’ Authority 


“Numerous inquiries have been di- 
rected to the Ohio Division of Insurance 
regarding the authority of casualty and 
fire insurance companies to write fire 
and explosion legal liability insurance,” 
the Superintendent stated in the begin- 
ning of his bulletin. “We have received 
filings from casualty companies offering 
coverage for the liability of the insured 
for the destruction of property under 
his care, custody or control as well as 
destruction of property not under his 
care, custody or control. Likewise, we 
have filed rates from the Fire Insurance 
Rating Board on fire and explosion legal 


Roeber Will Retire as 


National Council Manager 





WILLIAM F. ROEBER 


The governing committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance announces that it has acceded with 
regret to the request of William F. Roe- 
ber, general manager, that his resigna- 
tion be accepted effective upon the se- 
lection and appointment of his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Roeber, a former resident of Cali- 
fornia and a graduate of the University 
of California, has been in the service 
of the National Council for 27 years; 
first as actuary and since 1929 as gen- 
eral manager. He is an outstanding au- 
thority in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and is a fellow and 
past vice president of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. Mr. Roeber intends to 
retire from active business in accord- 
ance with plans of long standing. 





property in the care, custody and con- 
trol of the insured.” 

In order to clarify this condition and 
offer’a guide to the industry insofar as 
the state of Ohio is concerned, the 
Superintendent said, he has re-examined 
the power provisions of the state laws 
and the rulings of the Attorney General 
and reached his conclusion which will 
be imposed on recent and future filings. 

Companies are advised that the former 
ruling of the Division regarding the 
filing of all A-rates, special rates or 
excessive rates is modified to relieve 
the companies of the necessity of sub- 
mitting A-rated filings at this time. 
However, Mr. Robinson says, the pres- 
ent practice of submitting all special 
filings is not waived and his office will 
expect to receive all special filings ex- 








liability insurance for destruction of cept A-rated risks. 
It’s Easiest 
...-to Sell the BEST 
PERFECTED PROTECTION 
ACCIDENT HEALTH 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total Two Years—No House Confinement 
Disability Required 


SURGICAL 
Complete Sche.'ule From $5 to $300 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice ot Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 














Federal Employes’ Bond 
Bill Entered in House 


IS INTRODUCED BY KARSTEN 





H. R. 8528 Provides for Blanket, Sched- 
ule or Other Types of Bonds to 
Cover Employes and Officials 





A new measure has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives which is 
designed to answer demands of members 
of the House and Senate subcommittees 
on expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments that the casualty and surety com- 
panies develop a new program for bond- 
ing Federal employes and officials which 
would be acceptable to the committee. 
It is H. R. 8528 and introduced 
May 16. 

This action follows a number of hear- 
ings before the committees in Washing- 
ton, when spokesmen for the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies pre- 
sented a new blanket position and posi- 
tion schedule bonding program to re- 
place the present system of individual 
bonds and the Surety Association of 
American presented its proposed rating 
plan. 

The new bill, designed to reconcile 
conflicting views, was introduced in the 
House on May 16 by Representative 
Frank M. Karsten of Missouri, chair- 
man of the House subcommittee, and re- 
ferred to the committee on expenditures 
in the executive departments. It reads 
as follows: 

A bill to provide for the purchase of 
bonds to cover officers and employes of 
the Government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

That section 14 of title 6 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Premiums and Purchase of Bonds to 
Cover Officers and Employes of the 
Government. 

“814. Until otherwise provided by 
law, no bond shall be accepted from 
any surety or bonding company for any 
officer or employe of the United States 
which shall cost more than 35 per cen- 
tum in excess of the rate of premium 
charged for a like bond during the cal- 
endar year 1908. Under regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the heads of the departments 
and independent establishments of the 
Government shali, and the appropriate 
officials of the legislative and judicial 
branches cf the Government may, ob- 
tain b'anket, pos:tion schedule, or other 
tvpe of surety bonds covering their em- 
ploves required by law or administrative 
ruling to be bonded. The bond shall be 
cond‘tioned for the faithful performance 
of the duties of the employes so bonded, 
and the term ‘faithful performance of 
the duties’ shall be deemed to include 
the proper accounting for all moneys or 
property received by virtue of his po- 
sition or employment and all responsi- 
bilities and accountability imposed by 
statute or regulation issued pursuant 
thereto. The bond may cover a period 
not exceeding two years and the pre- 
mium may be paid from funds available 
for administrative expenses when the 
contracts are made. If the premium cost 
exceeds $500 for any bond procured un- 
der authority of this section, advertise- 
ment for bids shall be required therefor 
and procurement shall be made from 
the lowest responsible bidder and 
through the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration when so 
required by him.” 

Section 2. The Analysis of title 6 of 
the United States Code, immediately 
preceding Section 1 of such title, is 
amended by striking out the item “§ 14. 
Rate of premium on bond; premiums 
not to be paid by United States,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“$14. Premiums and purchase of bonds 
to cover officers and employes of the 
Government.” 
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Discuss Criminal Losses and Dishonesty Insurance 


Dishonesty losses and the function of corporate suretyship to alleviate them, 
occupied almost two full sessions of the insurance conference of the American 
Management Association in New York, May 22-23. At the morning session, May 
23, under the title, “Modern Dishonesty Insurance,” District, Attorney Miles F. 
McDonald of Kings County, New York, presented “Case Study of Prominent Dis- 
honesty Loss,” followed by Assistant Secretary Elmer C. Anderson of the Surety 
Association of America on “Program of Fidelity and Forgery Protection.” 


That afternoon, Walter M. Sheldon, vice president, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago, was chairman of a panel discussion on “Criminal Loss.” The authorities 
on this subject were: Charles G. Roth, attorney in charge of surety claims division, 
National Surety Corp.; Clinton A. Sullivan, assistant vice president, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co.; Ernest W. Fields, vice president, United States Guarantee Co., and 
Val White, manager, fidelity division, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


Representing the insurance buyers, who fired questions at the panel were the 
following: Edward G. Wegman, manager, insurance and real estate department, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Frank W. Pennartz, insurance supervisor, 
Fair Food Stores, Philadelphia, and Peter Drake, insurance manager, W. T. Grant 


Co., New York. 


D.A. Describes Fantastic Swindle; 
Anderson Outlines Bond Protection 


One of the most fantastic swindles in 
modern commercial history was outlined 
graphically by Miles F. McDonald, be- 
fore more than 500 members of the in- 
surance division of the American Man- 
agement Association at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, May 23. 

Mr. McDonald, who had prosecuted 
the case against William Arthur Nickel, 
the $5,000-a-year clerk of a well known 
3rooklyn concern who contrived to em- 
bezzle over $800,000 from the firm within 
the space of nine months, traced the 
steps leading from the first act of defal- 
cation to the sentencing of Nickel and 
his accomplices. The discussion was part 
of a program designed to show the in- 
surance buyers that “it can happen to 
you,” and to stress methods of prevent- 
ing or minimizing similar embezzle- 
ments through more adequate internal 
control and fidelity and forgery bonds. 

Uses Audio-Visual Slides 


Using the audio-visual method, Mr. 
McDonald showed slides of the chief 
exhibits in the case against Nickel, in- 
cluding faked invoices, checks and part- 
nership certificates of dummy compa- 
nies, by means of which the embezzling 
clerk successfully stole in large bulk 
before detection. 

Nickel and his associates used names 
similar to those of four legitimate firms 
to bill Nickei’s company for goods and 
machinery that also never existed. The 
fake invoices were paid for by the firm’s 
checks which Nickel drew and his ac- 
complices cashed. Among the latter 
were an ex-bootlegger and a professional 
gambler. 

Discovery of the embezzlement, said 
Mr. McDonald, resulted from an official 
of the company noticing that the firm 
was being billed, and paying for, a lot 
of merchandise which never seemed to 
arrive at the plant, and one of the can- 
celed checks was made out to a firm 
whose name was unfamiliar. A perfunc- 
tory inquiry followed, and then the bal- 
loon was punctured. P 

Was Trusted Employe 

It was Nickel’s first crime, said the 
District Attorney, although a gigantic 
one. He had been a trusted and honest 
employe prior to his lapse, but twenty 
years of impeccable behavior were wiped 
out by one fraud. 

While part of Nickel’s embezzlement 
occurred during the dislocation of war- 
time and during a plant-wide strike, the 


District Attorney noted, it might have 
been prevented by more careful inter- 
nal control and scrutiny of the firm’s 
financial operations. He warned the in- 
surance buyers that similar frauds, in 
varying degree, are still being perpe- 
trated, and that the shadow of the un- 
suspected embezzler haunts many firms 
that are possibly unaware of the hazards 
to their assets. 

The District Attorney cautioned that 
these employe frauds not only place a 
heavy burden on law enforcing agencies 
but frequently deal a body blow to the 
finances of the companies involved. 

Elmer C. Anderson described the sev- 
eral forms of blanket bonds to cover 
embezzlement, hold-up and _ forgery 
losses, and said: 

“To many underwriters the ideal pro- 
gram of dishonesty coverage for an 
employer is a combination of the 
blanket position bond carried as pri- 
mary insurance, and the commercial 
b'anket bond as an excess coverage, 
supplemented by a substantial amount 
of forgery insurance. Such a combina- 
tion gives you the advantage of the 
amount of the blanket position cover- 
age on each employe plus the overall 
umbrella to take care of catastrophic 
or large losses like the Nickel case. 

“How can you arrive at an adequate 
amount of coverage? The problem of 
making that decision differs from that 
of determining adequate coverage by 
fire, for instance. One reason for the 
difference is that when you have a fire 
you know about it rather quickly. That 
is not necessarily nor normally true 
when you have an embezzlement. As a 
matter of fact embezzlers always try 
to cover up their embezzlements and 
many of them succeed in doing so for 
a long term of years.” 


No Rule of Thumb 


Saying there is no accurate rule of 
thumb to enable anyone to determine 
with finality just what is adequate cov- 
erage, Mr. Anderson suggested as a 
starting point 5% of gross annual in- 
come or 10% of the sum of inventory, 
cash, negotiables and accounts receiv- 
able. This is a minimum, he said, and 
since the average period of dishonesty 
runs well over three years, perhaps this 
rvunimum should be multiplied by threé 
and because embezzlements snowball 
from year to year, the amount of dis- 
honesty insurance should be _ progres- 
sively increased. 


“There is more probability of a large 


Sheldon Leads Criminal Loss Panel; 
Experts Answer Buyers’ Questions 


Leading off the panel on criminal loss, 
Walter M. Sheldon cited the thousands 
of people who honestly handle employ- 
ers’ funds and property every day and 
said: “Possibly this is the reason why 
employers seem to have a blind faith 
in the honesty of their employes and 
why there are large areas in a large 
majority of American businesses where 
potential criminal loss exists.” 


Stating that education and_ science 
have solved many of the every day 
problems of business and have services 
to eliminate by safety and fire protec- 
tion programs many of the normal haz- 
ards of a business, Mr. Sheldon con- 
tinued: 


“But the dishonesty problem has, up 
to this time, not been subject to scien- 
tific treatment. Science has, as yet, not 
been able to reach into a man’s mind or 
emotions and while the psychologists 
have done much toward the study of 
motives, and, in given cases, after the 
dishonest act has been performed, they 
have been able to describe the’ motive, 
they have not, as yet, been able to pre- 
dict what one will do or why, in: some 
cases, a person will act in a certain way. 
I would like to hazard the guess that 
if science or education could solve the 
dishonesty or criminal problem, it would, 
in years gone by, have decreased ma- 
terially instead of increasing. Each year 
business becomes more complicated and 
life becomes faster and this of itself, 
has added to the problem.” 


Hazard Is 


Saying that the employer has no way 
of protecting himself against criminal 
loss except by way of dishonesty insur- 


Ever Present 





dishonesty loss to an old company which 
has many trusted employes long on the 
payroll than to a young firm,” he said. 
“T can no more prescribe for you in 
bulk an accurate amount of coverage 
suited to your specific requirements 
than could a physician lecturing to a 
large group make a blanket prescription 
for his audience’s collective ailments. 
Each case is different and must be 
judged and studied as an_ individual 
problem with the assistance of your 
well-informed agent or broker. 


Cost Is Lowered 


“Luckily, the problem is not as acute 
as it might seem because the rates are 
so low and the more coverage you buy 
the lower they are per person. If you 
checked up on the cost of dishonesty 
insurance some years ago but have not 
done so recently, you will have a 
pleasant surprise in store for you. For 
the past ten years tremendous advances 
have been made in broadening dishon- 
esty coverage and in lowering the cost.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Anderson said: 


“It is a surprising fact that the cost 
of dishonesty insurance for substantial 
amounts of coverage, let us say, $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 compares very favor- 
ably with the cost of employing one 
competent man or a staff whose respon- 
sibility would be the effort to prevent 
embezzlements. This is not to say that 
you should not employ nor retain such 
a man or staff but is offered only for 
the purpose of comparison. No matter 
what you might pay the man or staff 
charged with this duty, neither he nor 
they can guarantee you against loss— 
only a surety company can.” 


‘ing habits of trusted employes; 
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ance, Mr. Sheldon declared that neither 
science nor education solves the prob- 
lem because he is dealing with human 
nature and many employes will continue 
unpredictable. “The problem of criminal 
losses is so real and the hazard is ever 
present so the employer cannot afford 
to be without insurance protection,” he 
added. 

Asking why so many criminal losses 
are uninsured or only partly insured, 
Mr. Sheldon gave the following three 
reasons: 

“First, the failure of the employer to 
recognize that dishonesty is a formidable 
factor ‘in the life of his business. 

“Second, the employer places to 
much confidence in a ‘fool-proof’ book: 
keeping system and a regular certified 
public accountant audit. If ‘fool-proo? 
bookkeeping systems and CPA audits 
could prevent criminal losses, this prob- 
lem would have been solved many years 
ago. 
“Third, blirid faith in trusted employes 
Some employers consider it would be 
disparaging to have their older. and 
trusted employes bonded, but it 
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“The surety companies have a lars 
stake in this problem of criminal 10s 
and they pay out millions of dollars a 
nually to reimburse the employer W! 
has recognized that there is an area? 
potential criminal loss in his business 


Loss Prevention, Internal Control 
Big Subjects 


Much of the attention of the dishor 
esty panel of experts was directed be 
the need for investigation of employe 
and loss prevention programs so 4s 
detect weaknesses in internal contt 
Although the surety companies are re 
doing a good job in this field a num i 
of the buyers insisted that they ag 
their sphere of usefulness. Along es 
line it was suggested that there be m? 
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DBL Filings Made in New York Show 


High Ratio in Private Companies 


Mary Donlon, Beers, Walsh and Waltner Constitute Panel at 


Livest Topic; 





The observation made by Mary 
Donlon, chairman of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board of New York, that 
DBL filings made to date with the board 
point to a high proportion of the cases 
being placed by private carriers, was 
encouraging news to the many company 
men and insurance producers who at- 
fended Monday’s panel session of the 
American Management Association’s in- 
wrance conference at the Hotel Statler, 
Yew York, on the subject “Problems of 
Operating Under Non-occupational Dis- 
ability Benefit Laws.” 

Ernest L. Clark, assistant treasurer 
of J. C. Penney Co., New York, chair- 
man of the panel, posed the question 
on employer response to DBL solicita- 
tions which prompted Miss Donlon’s ob- 
servation. Mr. Clark felt that there has 
heen a hesitant attitude on the part of 
employers which has produced some- 
what of a “lull” in DBL sales in the 
past few weeks. He admitted that his 
own attitude as insurance buyer for 
|. C. Penney Co. has been one of 
‘watchful waiting.” At the same time 
Mr. Clark paid tribute to the tremen- 
dous job done by the insurance com- 
panies in setting up their DBL ma- 
chinery and in the aid and service they 
are rendering employers in understand- 
ing of and compliance with the New 
York law. 

Miss Donlon was one of the four 
experts on the DBL panel, the others 
being Henry S. Beers, vice president, 
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d is everamActna Life; Frank E. Walsh, director 
ot afford@™mo! group insurance relations of the 
tion,” hem Prudential, and Harry G. Waltner, Jr., 


insurance and social security depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
All of them did much during the AMA 
session to stimulate insurance buyers to 
constructive thinking on many phases of 
non-occupational disability benefits laws. 
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seit Due to her prominence as a New York 
ormidable MR State official and as the chief adminis- 
ess. trator of the DBL program, Miss 
ices {00M Donlon was the focal point of interest. 
of” book MRTo her credit she did her best to show 
certified HB no favoritism toward any one of several 
ol-proo! MR plans available for compliance with the 
A audits MM disability benefits law, but she did state 
his prob-MMihis undisputable fact: “The private 
ny yeas Me companies were the first to get out in 


the field with their DBL programs and 

in so doing they were far ahead of the 

State Insurance Fund as well as in 

getting approval of forms and rates in 

advance of the self-insured plans.” 

Salary Continuance Plans Most 
Discussed 


Most frequent question put to the 
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rccur) “BAMA panel had to do with salary con- 
fe tuance plans and whether the dis- 
4 larg ability benefits law permits employers 
inal - ‘0 continue whatever arrangements they 
lars re Previously had for wage and salary con- 
yer WM tuance. Typical of the question along 
: pi this line were the following: 
usiness Hi 1. We have a policy of salary con- 
ontrol "nuance on our salaried employes for 
‘period of time depending on length of 
-dishor ens. We will now be insuring this 
fay dsability period in compliance with the 
»mployes ve law. Can we continue full salary 
0 3s OM have the benefit checks endorsed 
"control on to us for the period that we elect 
are now = full salary? — 
number tha f an employer continues salary so 
> extend ms employes contribute more than 
ong this I, sy the cost of the DBL plan how 
be mot vee - employer be presumed to make 
5 on liv thes t by reason of some comparatively 
that it- & “2 return from an insurance car- 
T 
) 3. Tf an employer provides an insured 


AMA Conference; Clark Presides; Salary Continuance 
Catastrophe Coverage Sought 


plan which meets the minimum require- 
ments of the New York law and, in 
addition, provides under a separate plan 
other coverages such as medical, surgical 
and disability benefits in excess of the 
statutory requirements, must the com- 
bination of both plans be filed for ap- 
proval under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board’s regulations? 


Panel Experts Answer Questions 


All of the panel experts took their 
turn in responding to these and similar 
questions, and Miss Donlon helpfully 
called attention to her Interpretive 
Bulletin No. 28, issued April 19, which 
contained the following information: 

“|. . There is nothing whatsoever in 
the new law that prevents employers 
to continue their previous arrangements 
for wage and salary continuance. The 
sole problem is whether the employer, 
through wage continuance, is providing 
benefits in an amount ‘at least as favor- 
able’ as the law requires and in what 
manner the payment of wage continu- 
ance-to his employes is assured. The 
considerable flexibility permitted under 
the law in employer compliance and 
the limited application of many statutory 
provisions to employments where the 
employer has not provided benefits that 
are as favorable, or more favorable, than 
the law requires, is even yet not suf- 
ficiently understood.” 

Stressing the need for having this 
point clearly understood, Miss Donlon 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY’S 
PLAN OF DBL COVERAGE? 


It not only meets all the requirements of the Law, but 
has a number of advantages including: 


1. Choice of waiting periods in lieu of statutory waiting 


period. 


2. 13 weeks benefit for any one disability as against 
13 weeks during a period of 52 consecutive weeks. 


3. Low cost — $.60 monthly for each $10.00 weekly 
benefit for 13 weeks coverage. 
$.71 monthly for each $10.00 weekly 
benefit for 26 weeks coverage. 
' Premiums may also be based on per- 
centage of taxable wages starting at 
.69% for 13 weeks coverage. 
Proportionate additional premiums on 
groups with more than 25% fe- 
male employees. 
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For detailed information, contact 
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continued: “Under the new law wage 
continuance is not only permitted; it 
is entirely proper. . . Wage and salary 
continuance may be offered by an em- 
ployer as his plan and, if found to be 
‘at least as favorable’ as the statutory 
benefit schedule, the plan may be ac- 
cepted as the employer’s compliance 
with the benefit provisions of the law 
for the class or classes of employes who 
are covered by the plan. In such cases, 
the plan benefits should be secured 
either through insurance or approved 
self-insurance. 
Two Ways Are Open 

“Employers who do not wish to in- 
sure or self-insure wage continuance 
benefits may effect compliance with the 
law for the class or classes of employes 
to whom wage or salary continuance is 
payable, in one of two ways: 

“(1) The employer may buy insurance or 
have approved self-insurance to cover statutory 
or greater benefits paying to his employes as 
wages or salary the excess over such benefits 
under his continuance arrangement with them. 

(2) The employer may continue wages or 
salary and provide, through insurance or ap- 
proved self-insurance, for statutory or greater 
benefits to commence on the first day of dis- 
ability following the last day to which wages or 
salary are continued. The net cost of this type 
of insurance is usually law, especially in cases 
where wage and salary continuance is effective 
for an extended period of disability. 

“Where wage continuance is provided 
under a labor contract which requires 
that its provisions are to be filed, there 
should be such filing.” 

Miss Donlon also emphasized that em- 
ployes are not entitled under the DBL 
law to collect disability benefits for a 
day of disability for which they receive 
their full. wage or salary. This is true 
also for the disabled unemployed, she 
said. 


What Happ If E 


Profit? 
Another question which perplexed 
AMA buyer members was what would 
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happen if the employer should make a 
profit on his disability benefits plan? 
In other words, if he finds after a 
certain period of time that his employe 
contributions to the plan are greater 
than expected, what should he do? 

In answering this question, Miss 
Donlon pointed to hospitalization 
amendment to the California UCD law 
as being a direct result of the state 
unemployment fund having more money 
than it needed to meet benefit payment. 
She then explained: “If your experience 
shows that employe contributions are 
buying a heavy part of the DBL pack- 
age and that a surplus is indicated, 
employers should then sweeten the law 
by arranging for supplemental benefits. 
Unless something like this is done the 
result may be enactment of legislation 
for higher statutory benefits. . .” 

Private vs. Self-Insurance Plans 

From the private carrier’s viewpoint 
the very evident preference of many 
of the buyers for private DBL plans 
rather than for self-insurance was most 
gratifying. The representative of one 
concern employing 1,200 announced that 
after making a survey of self-insured 
plans and considering all the factors in- 
volved, “we decided that the savings we 
might gain under a DBL self-insurance 
plan was not equal to the service which 
could be obtained from a private com- 
pany.” 

It was established that under self- 
insured plans the law requires that em- 
ploye contributions must be segregated 
and maintained in a separate account 
as a trust fund. Furthermore, the law 
prohibits any profit being made out of 
such employe payments. 

Mr. Waltner amplified the point that 
“if you place your risk with a private 
carrier you do. not have to maintain 
employe payments in a separate bank 
account but, definitely, this is required 
if you self-insure.” 

So much momentum in favor of in- 
suring with private carriers was built up 
during this session that Henry Ander- 
son, insurance manager of Paramount 
Pictures, who apparently favors self-in- 
surance under certain circumstances, 
asked for the privilege of making a 
statement. He then said: 

Is in Minority 

“Perhaps I will find myself in the 
minority but I came here this afternoon 
with the conviction that one of the 
answers to the DBL coverage problem 
was self-insurance. A sampling of the 
employe sickness and accident records 
of my company shows a very favorable 
experience. I don’t think that we are 
taking too much of a risk in self-insur- 
ing for $26 a week for 13 weeks (the 
basic benefit and duration of benefits 
under DBL). Every day in the week 
business people take much more of a 
chance than that. Furthermore, I don’t 
see where much litigation will result 
from having a self-insured plan in force.” 

Miss Donlon, conscious of her role 
as the administrator of the DBL pro- 
gram embracing all types of plans, as- 
sured Mr. Anderson that “we are not 
selling self-insurance short.” However, 
she pointed out that the employer who 
sets up a self-insured program should 
be realistic in evaluating his situation. 
He should make certain that his per- 
sonnel and claim department staffs are 
fully capable of operating the plan and 
that claim payments will be promptly 
met. 

Ernest Clark’s personal comment on 
the advisability of self-insured plans was 
that “we went all through this ex- 
perience back in 1913-14 when work- 
men’s eompensation laws were adopted, 
and we found that insurance companies 
were better equipped to handle the cov- 
erage.” 

Collective Bargaining Aspects 

The discussion took a different track 
when the question was put as to whether 
the employe’s contribution under the 
New York law is subject to collective 
bargaining. Handed this “hot potato” 
question to answer, Harry G. Waltner 
said that he was not an authority on 
the Taft-Hartley law but would express 
an opinion, “The matter of the employe 
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cost is a matter of collective bargain- 
ing,” he explained, “just as much as 
any other item in the problem on DBL 
benefits. The New York law’s intent 
was that the employe should contribute 
Y, of 1% of wages up to $3,000 of annual 
income. Nevertheless, it is my opinion 
that this is as far as the law can go 
by virtue of the Federal legislation on 
this subject. I think the employer can 
demand that the employe pay the maxi- 
mum. The employe can be_ bargained 
into paying the same under the cash 
sickness laws of Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and California. 


No Charge of Violation 


“But what can an employer do in 
New York if he is faced with a demand 
for bargaining and on July 1, 1950, he 
finds himself in the position of non-com- 
pliance with the law? I can’t conceive 
that he will be charged with a violation 
of the unfair labor practice laws if he 
finds himself in this predicament.” 

In turn, Miss Donlon gave the follow- 
ing response on this question: “It is 
an indication of the New York law’s 
flexibility that any basis of distributing 
costs is satisfactory? We have one case 
which came to my personal attention 
where the employe paid all the cost of 
the DBL program and they were 
negotiated satisfactorily.” 

Attention was also directed to the re- 
cent ruling of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. to the fact that DBL sickness 
benefits are tax exempt. In this con- 
nection Mr. Walsh of the Prudential 
stated: “The Federal Government has 
ruled that benefits paid under salary 
continuance and self-insured plans are 
not considered taxable renumeration. . .” 


Catastrophe Coverage Being Sought 


Henry Beers did a good job when the 
question was put to him as to whether 
it is possible to buy catastrophe A. & H. 
coverage with perhaps $300 deductible. 
Although Mr. Beers did not mention it, 
the Provident Life & Accident recently 
put on the market a policy of this nature 
—a step in the right direction. Mr. 
Beers said: 

“Most of us look upon catastrophe 
coverage as one of the most desirable 
non-existent things we know about. This 
is the kind of coverage that every com- 
pany ought to be equipped to write. In 
all probability you would not have an 
illness facing you which-cost $2,000 to 
$3,000. It is possible that a high limit 
for medical expense along with the de- 
ductible feature might be brought out 
at reasonable cost. I would think that 
it might be a very saleable policy.” 

However, Mr. Beers said there would 
be plenty of problems to solve and dif- 
ficulties in the path of such a policy 
issuance, and he warned agains. prac- 
tices of so-called “chiselers.” He summed 
up by saying: “I don’t know whether 
this insurance can be purchased today 
but I do think it is desirable, and I 
hope that some day I may have a hand 
in the preparation of a _ catastrophe 
policy.” 

Physican’s Certificate Requirement 

More than a few of the buyers sought 
clarification on the requirement of a 
physician’s certificate under DBL and 
the question was put as to whether it 
would be possible for the employer to 
waive such requirement. The answer 
given was that no employe has a right 
to receive benefits without the certificate 
of his attending physicians attesting to 
his disability or illness. 

Miss Donlon later explained that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has ap- 
proved a simple report form for DBL 
reporting purposes on which the answers 
to about ten questions are required. All. 
physicians who are on the board’s ap- 
proval panel of doctors may fill in these 
forms but there are certain exceptions 
which she enumerated—internes, those 
engaged in full time medical research 
and a few doctors disbarred because of 
questionable practices. In all, Miss 
Donlon said, there are 26,000 approved 
physicians. She cleared up another point 
when she said that if a covered em- 
ploye happened to be out-of-town at the 
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time of accident or sickness it would be 
perfectly acceptable to the board if his 
treatment is attested to by the attending 
doctor of the city in which he was stay- 
ing at the time. 


Waltner Summarizes Legislative Trends 


One of the final questions—one having 
to do with what DBL legislative trends 
are discernible in other states—was sat- 
isfactorily answered by Mr. Waltner. 
He told about the referendum vote 
which the voters of Washington will de- 
cide at the polls next November and 
said: “It will be very interesting to 
see how the public feels about compulsory 
legislation of this type. It will be a real 
test case.” He then mentioned the Ohio 
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study commission and brought out that 
Massachusetts has made three such leg- 
islative studies. The 15-man commission 
in that state could not reach a unani- 
mous decision with the result that the 
majority report for a monopolistic state 
fund represented the opinion of ten 
men with five in disagreement and 
divided among themselves as to the solu- 
tion. A study commission in Maryland 
will report to the 1952 legislative session. 

In all, about 14 states have already 
introduced some type of cash sickness 
legislation. The hope expressed by Miss 
Donlon, and warmly seconded by mem- 
bers of the panel, was that other states 
will use the New York law as a pattern. 
Miss Donlon stated the advantages of 
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a 
this state’s law in succinct fashion 
pointing to the fact that New Yox 
broke away from the unemployment jp. 
surance fund pattern in_ three othe 
states and also from a Federal pur 
string control. She was proud to say 
that New York State has an all-ingy;. 
ance program and that it is not a tay. 
supported program. 


Ernest Clark’s Endorsement 


Ernest Clark closed the panel on the 
same note of warm support for nop. 
occupational laws as_he gave in his 
introductory remarks. He stated in part: 

“A great good can come to all through 
these new laws. Since workmen’s com. 
penesation laws were enacted, to cy 
costs employers have been stimulated tp 
prevent accidental injury. As a result the 
record shows that remarkable succes 
has been achieved in reducing lost time 
and body maiming accidents. It is ep. 
tirely possible that a similar incentiye 
will result in greater thought being 
given to the causes of disability by other 
than on-the-job-accidents to the enor. 
mous benefit of employers, employes and 
the entire American people. 

“Some of you will remember when 
workmen’s compensation laws were en- 
acted to replace common law employer's 
liability. History is repeating itself in 
the form of employe disability laws, 
Undoubtedly, the enactment of these 
laws will follow the same pattern and 
gradually all states will pass the same 
basic type of law, each varying to some 
degree. : 

“During the years from 1911 when 
workmen’s compensation laws _ became 
effective, I was in the insurance business 
and viewed with real, perhaps selfish, 
glee the addition of each state to the 
list of those which passed laws. It gave 
the insurance companies new opportuni- 
ties to serve, and myself a chance to 
make some additional commission. 


Should Use Present Laws as Model 


“Employers in states which are con- 
sidering disability laws will do well, | 
believe, to exert such influence as they 
can command to have the new laws 
modeled after the laws now in effect in 
California, New Jersey and New York. 

“With particular reference to the New 
York law, which is the immediate 
problem facing employers, all of us can 
be thankful that the New York law 
enforcement agency has indicated a de- 
sire to cooperate with insurance com- 
panies and employers. They have indi- 
cated a wish to meet your many prob- 
lems with procedure that will, to the best 
of their ability, adjust themselves to 
your operations with a minimum ol 
change and red tape. i. 

“Credit should be given to the in- 
surance industry for the tremendous aid 
and service they are rendering employ- 
ers in understanding and complying with 
the laws. Only under a free enterprist 
system could such assistance be given— 
let us all strive to keep it that way!” 


AMA Social Events 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. and Rollins 
Burdick Hunter Co. of Chicago gave the 
two largest cocktail buffet parties @ 
American Management’s insurance col 
ference at the Statler, N. Y., this week 
Laurence S. Kennedy, president of M. & 
M., was chief host for his organization. 
Smaller parties were given by Johnson 
& Higgins and the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty which held its annual break- 
fast party Tuesday morning. | 

Lawrence A. Appley, president of 
American Management Association, was 
chairman of its Tuesday luncheon meet: 
ing and officially opened the conference 
on Monday. 








Registration at New High 

Close to 800 insurance buyers, - 
pany men, agents and brokers registere 
for this week’s American Managemett 
insurance conference at the Statler, New 
York. According to Edward K. Moss 
AMA public relations director, whos 
ptess cooperation was outstanding, this 
figure represented a new high in 
tendance at such gatherings. 
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Fire Legal Liability 
Called a “Makeshift” 


sEAHOLM BEFORE CONFERENCE 








Says Personal Property in Care, Custody 
or Control of Others Should Be 
Excluded From Casualty Policy 





A. T. Seaholm, executive vice presi- 
dent, Bowes & Co., Chicago, in his ad- 
dress on “Liability for Property Dam- 
age” at the opening session of the in- 
surance conference of the American 
Management Association in New York, 
May 22, reviewed the entire subject of 
property damage liability, with emphasis 
on the question of “occurrence” and 
“accident.” 

He said there is no present standard 
form for policies which insure “oc- 
currences” as well as “accidents” but 
some companies are willing to broaden 
their policies on request to cover this 
feature. He expressed the opinion that 
“occurrence” property damage coverage 
should be written with a_ substantial 
deductible so as to eliminate the small 
losses, the ordinary business complaints, 
“but each of you must work out your 
individual problem with your insurer on 
this point.” 

In the matter of fire legal liability, 
Mr. Seaholm said that a constructive 
step has been developed in this policy 
which purports to cover the assured’s 
legal liability for losses by fire, explo- 
sion and perhaps a few other things. He 
said that one of the forms recently an- 
nounced by a casualty company specifi- 
cally covers only buildings in the cus- 
tody of the assured and does not cover 
personal property or the building next 
door because that is already covered by 
the basic property damage policy. 


Fills Part of Gap 


“Thus,” the speaker expressed his 
opinion, “it fills a part of the present 
gap but it leaves uninsured two other 
parts. It does not cover personal prop- 
erty and it does not cover loss caused 
by anything other than fire and explo- 
sion. To me, the casualty insurance in- 
dustry is retrograding when it turns 
back from all-liability coverage to a 
named-perils coverage, that is to say, 
a liability policy covering only accidents 
caused by certain perils. Moreover, from 
the point of view of the assured, it is 
always dangerous to try to prophesy the 
kind of loss that is next going to hap- 
pen. I can only hope, therefore, that 
since some companies have taken one 
step, that of insuring buildings in the 
care, custody, or control of the assured, 
the industry will not be long in taking 
the next step, that of insuring all lia- 
bility, not merely the liability from fire 
and explosion. 

_ ‘There are other forms of fire legal 
liability policies. They go beyond the 
building in the custody of the assured; 
they also cover the buildings next door. 
But let me caution you—they are not a 
substitute for a full form property dam- 
age policy which covers liability from 
all causes (at least all accidental causes) 
and not merely from fire and explosion. 
_ ‘To me the fire legal liability policy 
is. a bastard form of coverage. It is a 
makeshift covering only a particular seg- 
ment of the risk, leaving perhaps unin- 
sured other parts of the risk. I mean 
that since the liability is all-inclusive 
and not limited to fire and explosion, a 
fire legal liability policy leaves unin- 
sured the less foreseeable accident 
Which is caused by something else. 


Invade Property Insurer’s Field 


It has been said with justice that if 
casualty companies insure liability for 
geld to property in the care, cus- 
nae control of an insured, they are 
hi ng the field of the property in- 
. hey are granting fire or inland 
po l¢ or burglary insurance as the 
thie bee. be. There is much merit in 
ond ps in respect of personal prop- 
le en an insured has possession 
i her people’s personal property, be 
— . patterns, or fur coats, or goods on 

nsignment, it seems to me he assumes 


something of an obligation to give them 
the same care and protection and to in- 
sure them to the same extent and 
against the same risks as his own per- 
sonal property. Most fire insurance 
forms covering personal property recog- 
nize this point and insure property held 
in trust or on commission or for which 
the assured is otherwise liable. It seems 
right and proper, therefore, that per- 
sonal property in the care, custody, or 
control of the assured should be ex- 
cluded from the casualty property dam- 
age policy.” 

Turning from the question of legal lia- 
bility to that of assumed liability, Mr. 
Seaholm said that the term “assumed 
liability can cover anything which the 
mind of man or the ingenuity of legal 
departments can concoct.” He mentioned 
two cases, motion picture and mining 
concerns, which leased all equipment 
used and “glibly promised in_ their 
leases to assume complete responsibility 
for the property in their care, custody 
and control and then sought to insure 
that ,assumed liability under a property 
damage policy. That was flat burglary 
as ever was committed! It stands to 
reason that any insurance company 
which assumed such a contractual lia- 
bility exposure would be giving, purely 
and simply, direct all-risk insurance 
on the studio and the mining equipment 
involved. 


Entitled to Commensurate Premium 


“There is no real reason why they 
should not do this, but they are entitled 
to a commensurate premium which 
should certainly be no less than the 
sum total of the cost of every available 
kind of insurance on every kind of 
equipment subject to loss. By the same 
token, if in a simple lease for a build- 
ing you assume full responsibility for 
the property, the only way a casualty 
company can properly insure that as- 
sumed liability is by charging the pre- 
mium for direct insurance. Such cov- 
erage, regardless of whether it is called 


Rolley Describes Development Of 


Small Company Insurance Program 


“The first step in the development of 
an insurance department for a small 
company is to secure an agent or broker 
in whom you have utmost confidence, 
then keep checking up on him,” said 
Elias W. Rolley, comptroller, Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill, in his 
talk before the insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
in New York, May 23. 

“In a small company, insurance und 
safety work can be combined very well,” 
he said. “When it became necessary to 
separate our insurance and safety work 
into a department by itself we employed 
a man, whom we believed was qualified. 
A part of his time was to be devoted 
to purely accounting work. A part of 
the time of one stenographer was al- 
loted to him. He did not have any pre- 
vious insurance experience. 

“Our insurance record has been some- 
what neglected in the rush of current 





‘contractual liability insurance’ or not, is 
nothing more nor less than direct insur- 
ance. Such coverage is most certainly 
an invasion by the casualty carriers of 
the field of the property insurers. 


“There is no panacea for assumed lia- 
bility. It isn’t reasonable to expect any 
insurer to assume risks sight unseen. 
You must expect to disclose the details 
of the contracts under which the liability 
was assumed so that the insurance com- 
pany can measure the risk. Contractual 
liability insurance cannot be made to 
take the place of direct insurance at 
cheaper rates.” 
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operations. The first assignment was to 
set up an entirely new insurance record. 
He was told to familiarize himself with 
the various coverages in force. If he 
did not understand something about one 
of the policies he was to phone one 
of the agencies or have one of the boys 
come out and explain it to him. If they 
could not explain it to his satisfaction 
they were asked to suggest where he 
might secure the information. Our in- 
structions were that he was to find out 
all he could about the various. coverages. 
We make a point of encouraging all 
employes to ask questions about their 
work and to make suggestions for 
improvement.” 
Subscribe to Periodicals 

The next step Mr. Rolley described 
was to subscribe to insurance periodicals 
—_ buy insurance books and then he 
said: 

‘A check list, which can be secured 
from any fire or casualty insurance 
agency, was secured. The insurance 
manager was asked to review our oper- 
ations and suggest additional coverages 
to be considered or present coverages 
to be abandoned. The assistance of the 
employes of both our agencies as well 
as some field men was secured. We 
have found that they could make valu- 
able contributions by studying our in- 
surance problems. We shared with them 
sufficient information about our opera- 
tions so they could make an intelligent 
analysis of the problems with which 
we were confronted. A good agent will 
do a lot of work for you if you will 
let him.” 

Mr. Rolley said that his company’s 
insurance program passes in review at 
least once a year with the program stag- 
gered; term policies are divided so that 
approximately the same premium volume 
expires each year. As most of its report- 
ing fire insurance is written with a sell- 
ing price clause, it is necessary to make 
a reconciliation of values in several loca- 
tion, he said. 

Safety Work a Duty 

“Safety work is a part of the insur- 
ance manager’s duties. When a change 
was made in compensation and public 
liability carriers, we insisted that the 
new carrier send an engineer to make 
a comprehensive survey of our plants. 
He was asked to make inspections often 
enough at the start to win the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the foremen 
and workmen. We suggested that the 
insurance manager accompany him and 
that he report to the office after the 
inspection to discuss any critical hazards. 

“This procedure enabled the insurance 
manager to become acquainted with em- 
ployes and the type of work in which 
each employe was engaged. Later, he 
made periodic inspections alone. He is 
charged with posting safety circulars 
furnished by carriers. At various times, 
as the opportunity presents itself, that 
is, when some safety information be- 
comes timely or necessary, he prepares 
special safety letters for distribution to 
all employes or to a specific class. These 
bulletins at times, go beyond safety 
measures directly connected with em- 
ployment and call attention to seasonal 
or other hazards in the home and sug- 
gest safety measures. 

“We requested one of our fire insur- 
ance companies to furnish us with an 
engineer to make a survey for fire haz- 
ards and suggest the amount and type 
of first aid equipment necessary. Dem- 
onstrations were arranged to familiarize 
the employes with various types of first 
aid equipment. We had representatives 
of equipment companies put on demon- 
strations. 

“The most important procedure to 
follow consistently with reference to 
insurance in a small company is to never 
regard your judgment on any situation 
as final. We frequently question our 
decisions of yesterday or last week.” 
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Brokers Continue to Oppose Arbitrary 


Division of Commissions by Statute 


a 
View Attempt to Secure Legislation in New York as Danger 
on National Basis; Express Belief Commission Alloca- 


tion Should Be Negotiated Individually 


St. Louis, May 17—Unalterable op- 
position to the arbitrary division of 
commissions through the existence of 
statutory provisions in certain states 
will be continued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers who met 
here today to outline policies for the 
coming year and review past accomp- 
lishments. 

The brokers deplored this and other 
practices which prevent them from ade- 
quately servicing their clients, have al- 
ways opposed any regulation by law of 
insurance commissions or any interfer- 
ence in the right of carriers, producers 
and other interested parties to negotiate 
commissions. The consensus of brokers 
is that the allocation of commissions 
between interested brokers and agents 
should be left to the negotiation of the 
individual parties concerned on the 
basis of relative value of work per- 
formed and to be performed and serv- 
ices rendered or to be rendered. 

Watch New York Situation 

Attempts by New York agents to in- 
troduce such legislation are being care- 
fully watched, according to those mem- 
bers from New York attending the 
meeting. While agents in New York 
advocate such legislation, a committee 
comprised of three fire companies, three 
casualty companies, three agents’ and 
three brokers’ representatives, which 
will report about September first on 
whether a bill should be introduced or 
not, is influenced by the dangerous pre- 
cedent such legislation would set for 
other states. While opposed to _ it 
definitely as a New York state proposi- 
tion, the opposition becomes more 
significant as it implies a_ national 
formula, threatening to deprive pro- 
ducers of their freedom to contract, in 
the view of the brokers. 

The question of so-called return com- 
missions was discussed both as to busi- 
ness practice and the legal aspects by 
Lawrence Pomeroy, of Sawyer, De- 
laney, Shaw & Pomeroy, attorneys for 
the association. The insurance company 
is rarely the loser in cancellations, Mr. 
Pomeroy said, while the broker can 
be the loser when business is switched. 
Usually the adjustments, if any are 
necessary, are fairly made between the 
broker who had the original business 
and the broker taking over the account 
before expiration, he said, adding that 
this practice is not a question of law 
but of common understanding between 
the producers. 

The law is clear on one point, Mr. 
Pomerey said. If the policy is can- 
celled, the company must refund the 
gross premium to the insured, but what 
actually often happens is a net refund 
by deduction of the amount of commis- 
sions allocated to the unexpired portion 
of the policy, he said, and the insurance 
broker then makes up the difference, 
although as a matter of law the insur- 
ance company may be actually liable 
for it. 

Broker Accomplishes Mission 

As a matter of law, the broker, after 
bringing the assured to the company 
and the premium is paid, has accomp- 


lished his mission so far as the acquisi-, 


tion of the business is concerned, al- 
though he will continue to service the 
client if he is a competent broker, Mr. 
Pomeroy declared. Some companies 
argue, he said, that the broker hasn’t 
really earned his commission unless the 
policy runs for a whole year. It is sug- 
gested in the company argument that 
the company suffered if the broker did 
not return some of the commission. On 
the other hand, the policy provides that 
when the assured cancels, the required 


short term rate applies and that short 
rate makes adequate allowance for the 
commission earned by the broker in 
originally placing the business. It all 
boils down to how far the broker will 
go as a business proposition in requir- 
ing the insurance company to refund 
gross rather than net, where entitled 
to do so by law, he said. 

It was unanimously agreed that the 
association make an annual contribution 
to the American Institute for Property 
& Liability Underwriter, Inc., follow- 
ing a proposal by Thomas W. Sweeney, 
of New York, vice president of the 
association. This endorsement indicated 
the trend by the association to foster 
education. 

A renewed interest in public relations 
was shown by the committee following 
a well-planned program presented by 
George Proctor of Chicago. Expert 
counsel will be retained to guide the 
program outlined. 

The American surplus line market, it 
was learned, to compete with the for- 
eign market, is no longer a rumor. 
While few details are released for pub- 
lication, the brokers were asked to ex- 
press their needs for an American 
sponsored market to offer a fair choice 
to buyers where surplus protection is 
needed. It has been estimated that 
$14,000,000 in premiums flowing to 
London markets can largely find place- 
ment when the American market be- 
comes available. The new company, 
while not a fact as yet, is said to be 
getting ample financial backing and 








Brokers Reelect Middleton; 


Other Officers Are Named 


Colonel George S. Middleton, of Chi- 
cago, for two successive years president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, was reelected for a third term. 
Thomas W. Sweeney of New York and 
Nelson J. Birkholm of San Francisco 
were named vice presidents, and John 
Cole of New York was made treasurer. 
Elmer W. Sawyer was reelected secre- 
tary. 

Elected to serve on the board of gov- 
ernors were George Proctor, Chicago; 
John Langhorne, New York; Harry E. 
Moore, Boston; T. W. Bailey, New 
York; A. E. Woody, Baltimore and 
John S. Wiester, Los Angeles. Vice 
President Sweeney will serve as the 
seventh member. 








will operate on a basis similar to 
Lloyd’s, to handle lines now exported. 

Single limit liability for automobile 
bodily injury and property damage in- 
surance, stimulated by the present 
single limit principle of comprehensive 
liability insurance contracts, was widely 
favored by the brokers who feel that it 
will benefit all and tend to lower costs 
through the elimination of complicated 
and varied rating requiring considerable 
paper work on the part of rate makers 
and the insuring companies. Instead 
of 5/10 & 5, and 10/20 & 10, etc. limits, 
the policies will be issued with single 
limits such as 15, 30, or a combination 
of the two. 

George S. Middleton, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the association, in his annual 
report urged a more progressive pro- 
gram of public relations and _ closer 
synchronization of committees. 

St. Louis brokers were hosts of the 
board at the Hotel Chase. Arrange- 
ments were handled by Oliver Blase, 
one of the founders of both the Na- 
tional and St. Louis associations. 
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Delaney Sees Threat 
In State Provincialism 


SPEAKS BEFORE 200 BROKERS 





Deplores Lack of Uniformity of Nop. 
Resident Agent, Broker Practices; 
Favors Uniform Legislation 





St. Louis, May 17—State provincialism 
remains one of the serious threats not 
only to the insurance business, but to 
the American system of free enterprise 
Edmund Delaney, of Sawyer, Delaney 
Shaw & Pomeroy, New York legal firm 
told 200 St. Louis brokers in the banquet 
address marking the occasion of the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers held here today. Speaking jn 
the absence of Elmer Warren Sawyer, 
executive director of the National Asgso- 
ciation, unable to give the main address 
due to illness, Mr. Delaney made a swift 
but comprehensive review of the future 
of state regulation of insurance, inject- 
ing some fresh observations into. this 
perennial subject. 

“Under our Federal system of Goy- 
ernment,” he said, “we have a dual 
sovereignty divided between national 
and local governments. In theory, with 
the area of regulation reserved to the 
states, the state legislature is supreme 
unless in basic conflict with the provi- 
sions of the Federal constitution. As 
this nation developed, commercial enter- 
prise was not threatened by arbitrary 
state lines. Most forms of commerce 
were protected from state provincialism 
through the Commerce Clause which 
gave the Federal Congress the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. 


Regulation in States’ Hands 

“But in the case of insurance, through 
a judicial fiction which denied that it 
was constituted interstate commerce, no 
such protection was available despite its 
nationwide and _ indeed __ international 
ramifications. Under the McCarran Act, 
regulation is still in the hands of the 
states so that today the insurance in- 
dustry is still enmeshed in a_hetero- 
geneous mass of state laws and regula- 
tions whose only uniform characteristic 
is a complete lack of uniformity. 

While threats of either too much 
regulation or too little still endanger the 
business, he said, brokers are familiar 
with the complexity of regulations per- 
taining to the writing of risks by non- 
residents, the variety of license fees 
which are exacted for the doing of busi- 
ness, the ridiculous number of forms to 
be filled out on the slightest provocation, 
the limitations on servicing risks for 
which coverage has been obtained, the 
variety of laws affecting the issuance ot 
the policies and their countersignature 
and finally the peculiar “featherbedding” 
legislation which in some states provides 
for an arbitrary division of commissions 
irrespective of services performed, Mr. 
Delaney said. 

“Consider, for instance, the utter 
lack of uniformity on the question o! 
non-resident agent and broker prac: 
tices. Consider, indeed, the fact that in 
16 states, including such important states 
as Michigan, Texas and Wisconsit, 
brokers who have been such an impor- 
tant factor in the development of 1- 
surance and whose allegiance is not to 
the carrier but to the public, are not, 
such, even recognized. In some states, 
only residents may be licensed. !! 
other states only non-resident brokers 
are recognized: in Ohio only natural 
persons are eligible for this license S° 
that corporations and partnerships are 
excluded. 

Consider Retaliatory Statutes 

“Consider finally the mass of retalia- 
tory statutes which have been developed 
because of this political immaturity 5° 
that it becomes practically impossible 
for a layman to know whether his ac 
tivities are legal or criminal. : 

“It is in this field that the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers ca! 
be particularly effective. For instancé 
your association has for the past !W° 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Barber Views Evolution 
Of Casualty Insurance 


sPEAKS BEFORE ACTUARIE S 





says Inertia and Resistance to Change 
Have Developed; Decries Tendency 
to Make Rates by Rote 





“\ Mid-Century Look at Casualty 
Insurance” was the subject of the ad- 
jress delivered by Harmon T. Barber, 
associate casualty actuary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co, and president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, before the 
pring meeting of the society at Stock- 
pridge, Mass. April 21-23, | 

Mr. Barber said it seems inevitable 
that the year 1950 should produce some 
grt of comparison of casualty insurance 
as it existed at the beginning of the 
present century and as it is today. As 
an authentic source of record descriptive 
of casualty insurance as_ it existed 
shortly after the turn of the century, 
\r, Barber cited the manual of liability 
insurance, published in 1902 by an indi- 
vidual carrier and placed in the hands 
of its agents with instruction that “it 
must not be loaned or shown to any 
person not in the employ of said com- 
pany.” At that time, he said, liability 
insurance embraced most of the forms 
of casualty insurance except accident 
insurance and its related coverages, thus 
this one manual is equivalent of the five- 
foot shelf of manuals, rating plans and 
statistical plans which are the modern 
tools of the trade. 


Interviews Imaginary “Old Timer” 


Asking how casualty insurance in 
1950 appears from the viewpoint of 
1900, Mr. Barber drew on an interview 
with an imaginary “Old Timer” who, 
ater the manner of Rip Van Winkle, 
had emerged from a 50-year period of 
suspended animation and who presently 
was engaged in an extensive study of 
modern casualty insurance. 

“As might be expected,” Mr. Barber 
said, “his first remarks were ones of 
amazement at the reported aggregate 
premium volume of the industry, at the 
development of such lines as automobile 
and workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and at current office practice with its 
machine equipment and its specialized 
organization of personnel. High praise 
was extended for the benefits to the 
public from accident prevention and 
safety activities of the last 50 years and 
also for the carriers’ splendid record of 
financial stability maintained under the 
test and strain of war, depression, ad- 
versity and inflation. The spirit of tol- 
eration and cooperation between car- 
tiers was regarded as a special blessing 
-by one accustomed to the ‘dog eat dog’ 
philosophy of earlier days. The Old 
‘Timer’s greatest tribute to the industry 
was expressed when he spoke at length 
ot the invaluable service which insur- 
ance has rendered in the economic de- 
velopment of the nation by softening 
sthe blows of misfortune to individuals 
sand corporations. 
| “When queried as to any critical ob- 
servations of the practice or progress 
ot the business which might have oc- 
curred to him, the Old Timer was slow 
to respond at first but later warmed up 
'o the subject. In any enterprise, true 
/Ptogress is not measured solely by a 
‘ast increase in the volume of business 
but is found in the improvement of 
product or service with reduced cost to 
the ultimate consumer. 


Progress Not Spectacular 
“According to this criterion, the prog- 
Tess of the past 50 years, other than 
with respect to service to policyholders, 
as not been spectacular. In his opin- 
‘n, economies from a greater efficiency 
lM the.conduct of the business which 
might have been salvaged and passed 
ilong to the purchasers of insurance 
lave been absorbed in part by an unin- 
Trened complication of procedures. 
thes tendency may have been en- 
‘ouraged by allegiance to such ideals 
“’ Consistency, continuity and uniform- 


'y, which are all valuable attributes of 




















HARMON T. BARBER 


any business in which there is a strong 
public interest. 

“To illustrate, he pointed to the com- 
parative physical proportions of the 1902 
manual and the corresponding present 
day manuals of casualty insurance, and 
to further emphasize his observation, he 
handed to me a workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy, issued to cover a one-em- 
ploye risk. Attention was drawn to com- 
plications which resulted from the consis- 
tent application of procedures evidently 
designed primarily for the needs of large 
risks. In this case, it appears that a 
renewal policy was submitted to the as- 
sured by a general agent a month and 
a half in advance of its effective date, 
with a bill for the premium. The pre- 
mium was determined by applying the 
manual rate to an estimated payroll sub- 
stantially discounted from the known 
fact and adding to the product, the 
necessary loss and expense constants. 


Advantage Is Discounted 


“Part of the advantage from the 
gesture of using a discounted payroll 
was lost because the calculated premium 
was less than the minimum premium of 
the policy. It was noted that it will be 
necessary for the assured to pay a few 
dollars additional premium after expira- 
tion of the policy in order to build the 
total premium up to the amount which 
could have been established initially as 
the product of the actual payroll of the 
one employe and manual rate plus con- 
stants. The policy itself consisted of 
four pages and was literally blanketed 
by no less than six special endorse- 


.ments, identified as referring to the ille- 


gal employment of minors, board and 
lodging, inclusion of occupational dis- 
eases, overtime and limitation of remu- 
neration, statutory, and an interpretive 
endorsement as to ‘liability over’ and 
the exclusion of contractual liability. 
Furthermore, once the policy was 
opened, it was as difficult to refold it 
properly as a typical automobile road 
map. 

“Actually,” continued the Old Timer, 
“what this assured wants is to pay a 
flat premium for a statement from the 
carrier that his legal obligations to the 
employe under the state compensation 
law and otherwise emanating from the 
employer-employe relationship are com- 
pletely assumed by the insurance car- 
rier. He would be quite happy if this 
could be expressed on a single sheet of 
paper. Fe 

“During the last few decades, the 
industry has made remarkable strides 
in perfecting its pricing technique and 
in the adjustment of individual large 
risk premiums by experience rating and 
by retrospective rating. This should have 
provided an opportunity for a simpler 
and possibly more approximate system 
of manual rates for small risks, one 
more in keeping with their actual inter- 
est in the subject. Where moderate 


T. O. Carlson Makes a Hit 


Thomas O. Carlson, actuary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, made a hit as the “surprise” ban- 
quet speaker at the Casualty Actuarial 
Society’s meeting, May 21-23, in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. He talked on “Crime 
Never Pays” and pulled no punches in 
making facetious observations on cur- 
rent problems. There were no reporters 
present and necessarily Mr. Carlson’s 
remarks must be off-the-record. 





amounts of premium are involved, the 
public does not consider it particularly 
sinister to substitute broad averages for 
a refined and detailed allocation of in- 
surance costs. 


Another Instance of Complication 


“Another instance of the complication 
arising from the consistent- application 
of large risk procedures to all risks, 
including small ones, was noted by the 
Old Timer in connection with his re- 
view of unit plan statistical reportings 
for compensation insurance. Recognizing 
the advantages of the unit plan as re- 
spects the requirements for individually 
rated risks, he questioned if it were 
essential that the experience of small 
risks be reported in the same uniform 
detail or whether a substitute procedure 
involving aggregate reporting might pro- 
duce some net economy in company 
administration and bureau expense with- 
out a material sacrifice in the utility 
of the reports. 

“The Old Timer suspects that a 
critical scrutiny of the details of rate 
making for each line of casualty insur- 
ance would reveal points where con- 
sistency with the past or within the 
present has submerged other considera- 
tions which might have indicated a dif- 
ferent approach. He decries the preva- 
lent tendency to make rates by rote. 

“According to his observation, the in- 
crease in complexity within the industry 
is partly attributable to a multiplicity 
of rating bureaus, each with a full com- 
plement of committees of company rep- 
resentatives meeting intermittently to 
polish and improve one facet or another 
of the business. 


Mystery to Old Timer 


“The stimulation of state regulation 
of casualty insurance brought about 
by Federal interest in the matter is 
something of a puzzle to the Old Timer 
with his 1900 background. Noting the 
large number of special calls for experi- 
ence, losses and expenses, the regimen- 
tation of accounting practice, and many 
public hearings held on rating questions, 
he presumes that all must be necessary. 
He finds it difficult to fully rationalize 
all these activities with his theory that 
the true test of essentiality is whether 
the resulting benefit to the policyholder 
is commensurate with the time, energy 
and expense involved. 

“At this point, let us bid goodbye to 
our friend from the past. As students 
of the business, we are well aware that 
one of its most urgent needs today is 
simplification. It is probably true that 
inertia and resistance to change have 
developed within the industry in the 
belief that if consistency in method is 
maintained, there will be less criticisms 
and more understanding on the part of 
the public and supervisory officials. But 
without change, there would be no prog- 
ress and casualty insurance prides itself 
on being progressive and adaptable to 
new situations. 

“Some of these qualities should be 
directed at reform within areas which, 
up to now, have been overlooked or 
neglected. As actuaries, we possess a 
heritage left to us by the founders of 
this society who pioneered scientific 
methods in casualty insurance rate- 
making. With it goes an obligation to 
see to it that the rate making systems 
function smoothly and efficiently. If for 
no other reason than to keep the faith, 
we should bestir ourselves now to rem- 
edy matters which fall within our own 
sphere of responsibilities.” 


Harlow Brown Relieved 
Of Casualty Activities 


CONCENTRATES ON LIFE FIELD 





Howard Named Eastern Superintendent 
of Agents in Casualty and Surety 
Department by Continental Casualty 





Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the 
Continental Casualty Co. and Continen- 
tal Assurance Co., announces that due 
to the rapid expansion and development 
of the Continental Assurance Co.’s life 
insurance activities in the eastern terri- 
tory, Harlow G. Brown, vice president 
of the company, has been relieved of 
the responsibility for the development 
and handling of the miscellaneous casu- 
alty and surety business of the Con- 
tinental Casualty. 

Heretofore the joint agency work has 
been handled by Mr. Brown, but due 
to the rapid expansion of both organi- 
zations, the companies have decided to 
set up two entirely distinct agency 
departments in the eastern field. The 
life business in the eastern territory 
has developed to a considerable mag- 
nitude under Mr. Brown’s executive 
supervision. 

Names C. E. Howard, Jr. 

Mr. Tuchbreiter further announces 
that C. E. Howard, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed eastern superintendent of agents 
of the miscellaneous casualty and surety 
departments in the eastern territory— 
the only exception being the New York 
City branch office which remains under 
the executive supervision of Resident 
Vice President Joseph H. Norton. 

Mr. Howard has had broad experi- 
ence. He has been in the insurance 
business for 20 years, starting with the 
Travelers as fieldman in its Philadelphia 
branch office and since 1944 he has 
been branch manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch of Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. 


BAILEY ON CREDIBILITIES 








N. Y. Insurance Dept. Actuary Deals 
Realistically With This Subject at 
Stockbridge Actuarial Meeting 

Arthur L. Bailey, chief actuary of the 
New York Insurance Department, pre- 
sented a formal paper at the spring 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, held May 21-23 at Stockbridge, 
Mass., which dealt with “credibilities” 
or weights to be given observed data 
and collateral knowledge when they are 
combined “as is the case in insurance 
rate-making or experience rating.” 

The full title of Mr. Bailey’s paper 
was “Laplace’s Generalization of Bayes’ 
Rule and the Combination of Collateral 
Knowledge With Observed Data.” 

He pointed out that insurance actu- 
aries have insisted that the broad 
experience they have acquired over the 
years be given due recognition whereas 
most statistical methods available in text 
books assume that there is no prior 
knowledge and are based on the “theory 
of equal ignorance.” 

Mr. Bailey’s paper offered the funda- 
mental concepts of logic, and mathe- 
matics on which he believes the credi- 
bility procedures are based. Several 
special cases of interest to actuaries 
were treated. The author also explained 
the reason why a separation of loss 
into “normal” and “excess” produces 
better experience rating modification. 


PUBLISHES NEW PAMPHLETS 

As a result of amendments to work- 
men’s' compensation laws in Florida and 
North Carolina, the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies has pub- 
lished revised pamphlets for the two 
states. The association also has issued 
a supplement to the present Tennessee 
pamphlet. 


F. & D. HONORS W. E. STURGES 

W. E. Sturges, founder of the Sturges 
& Bragg Insurance Agency in Des 
Moines, was honored at a dinner ten- 
dered recently by the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. in recognition of 25 years with the 
company. 
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“Embezzlers Post War’ Study Made 
By U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Sharp contrasts between prewar and 
post war embezzling in America are 
shown in a study titled “Embezzlers— 
Post War,” just released by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore. Embezzlers and embezzling 
are still an unsolved basic problem, ac- 
cording to the analysis of 1,001 cases of 
postwar dishonesty from the company’s 
files. 

In the study, comparison is made with 
a study of 13 years ago. The earlier 
study was called “1,001 Embezzlers.” 
“Embezzlers—Post War” deals with 
bonded men and women employes who 
stole from their employers. 

The sum total embezzlements of the 
1,001 individuals was $3,684,641, and the 
employers were paid $2,066,245 under 
their fidelity bonds, the uninsured loss 
of $1,618,396 being borne by the employ- 
ers. The average stolen by the 845 men 
was $4,194, and by the 156 women $900. 


Pre War and Post War Contracts 


The study “Embezzlers—Post War” 
notes that the average age of the post 
war embezzlers was younger; there were 
more women; there were fewer married 
people, but more divorced; and the aver- 
age period of employment was shorter 
than before World War II. Among 
the post war embezzlers there were more 
who were criminally inclined, morally 
irresponsible, or mentally deficient; more 
embezzlers absconded in the period fol- 
lowing the war; and there were no 
women among the nine who committed 
suicide after detection. 

The study deals with men and women 
who were employed in positions ranging 
from charwomen to executives. The con- 
cerns for which they worked were domi- 
ciled in every section of the United 
States and Canada. These organizations 
were business concerns, banks, fraternal 
societies, labor unions, state, local and 
Federal Governments, and the armed 
forces. In age the embezzlers studied 
ranged from 15 to 75 years. 

Gambling, drink and extravagant liv- 
ing caused a greater number of these 
employed people to go wrong than was 
the case in prewar days; on a percent- 
age basis five times as many had “do- 
mestic trouble” as the prime cause; 
stock market speculation on the other 
hand, was an insignificant cause; like- 
wise, accumulated debts played a smaller 
role as a cause for these latter day em- 
bezzlers betraying their trusts. 


Stole to Start Anew 


Of the post-war embezzlers some stole 
to get money to start anew elsewhere. 
There were among these more women 
than men. A number of ex-servicemen 
embezzlers traced their trouble to war 
experiences. Some of these who were 
unable to adjust themselves to civilian 
life “borrowed” from their employers, 
and then rejoined the armed forces and 
made restitution. 

There were men and women who stole 
from their employers to finance wed- 
dings and honeymoons. Divorce played 
a part, too. In some cases daughters 
who parted from their husbands _re- 
turned to their fathers for support. The 
added burden proved to be more than 
parental incomes could carry. 

Somewhat unusual reasons given for 
stealing included the following: to pay 
alimony; to finance political candidacies; 
to spend on a hobby; to pay for motor 
car accidents; “mother-in-law trouble”; 
“another. woman.” 

The study carries a number of charts 
and tabulations, as well as histories of 
typical cases. 

Earlier Findings Confirmed 

The survey now released confirms 
earlier findings at essential points. For 
instance, it was again found that women 
often stole for the benefit of others— 


for family living expenses, to aid sick 
or unemployed husbands, ailing children 
and parents, or for the benefit of men 
with whom they were infatuated. 

Again in “Embezzlers—Post-War” a 
universal truth about embezzling was de- 
monstrated—embezzled money is money 
quickly spent. In few cases did these 
post-war embezzlers have much of the 
stolen money left when caught. 

Despite the sharp contrasts noted, 
basic conclusions of earlier studies are 
held to be valid, and it is reaffirmed 
that, in the main, it is the old and 
trusted employes who are the embezzlers 
—considered from the time their pecu- 
lations begin. 


Majority Had Clean Record 


The majority had clean records in pre- 
vious employment, lived among and 
worked with honest people, followed 
habits of normal living. They married 
and supported their families by honest 
work, which clearly differentiates them 
from the typical criminal. 

This latest study again discloses the 
typical situations in which employes 
who become embezzlers find themselves. 
The first is where an emergency creates 
an urgent need for the money. This, 
plus the opportunity to embezzle, proves 
irresistible. Another is based on debts 
which, through misfortune, carelessness 
or gambling, are permitted to accumu- 
late; and the employe “borrows” his em- 
ployer’s money “until his luck changes.” 
A third situation is created by the more 
ambitious who think they see an op- 
portunity to make money by starting a 
business of their own—using their em- 
ployer’s money as capital. Still another 
is that in which the employe falls into 
the habit of living beyond his means, 
or acquires tastes which his salary does 
not permit. High wartime earnings was 
a factor in some cases. When earnings 
fell off at war’s end some of these peo- 
ple could not bring themselves to make 
the necessary reduction in their level 
of spending. 

In all these circumstances, however, 
the employe has a real or fancied need 
of the money, and he takes it from his 
employer, feeling he is merely borrow- 
ing—not that he is stealing. He intends 
then to pay it back. However, once 
started, the average embezzler goes 
from bad to worse rapidly. 


Contrasts Caused by Changed Times 


The contrasts found between embez- 
zling in pre-war and post-war times are 
accounted for, partly, by the conditions 
of the two periods. The pre-war, depres- 
sion period, it is pointed out, was a time 
of mass unemployment, when employes 
were picked and supervised. It was a 
time when employes did not take their 
jobs lightly. And in those pre-war, de- 


Laut Joins Atlantic Cos. 


In Casualty Department 

Philip Laut has joined Atlantic-Cen- 
tennial as an underwriter in the com- 
pensation and liability department, it is 
announced by L. R. Burbach, vice presi- 
dent in charge of casualty operations 
for the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
and Centennial Insurance Co. 

Mr. Laut has had 20 years’ experience 
in the compensation and liability field 
with United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Royal Indemnity Co., and United’ 
States Casualty Co. 





Employers Re. Names Mayers 

The Employers Reinsurance Corp. of 
Kansas City announces that Joseph W. 
Mayers has been appointed claims man- 
ager of its Eastern department in New 
York City. 

Mr. Mayers began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1935 with the General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. In 1937 
he joined the Yorkshire Indemnity Co. 
and was subsequently advanced to the 
position of home office claims manager. 
In 1948 he became associated with the 
New England Casualty Insurance Co. 
as superintendent of its New York City 
claim department. 





Accident Prevention Award 


Goes to Rochester Board 


The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has received the 1949 acci- 
dent prevention award of Advertising 
Council, Inc., national organization. The 
award is in recognition of the work done 
by the Rochester board and its members 
in support of the council’s nationwide 
“Stop Accidents” campaign, in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council. 
During the year the Rochester board de- 
voted considerable of its newspaper ad- 
vertising space to traffic safety mes- 
sages. The award was accepted by Louis 
Hawes, secretary of the board. 





pression days, times were relatively set- 
tled and sober. 

However, in the recent post-war years 
business was booming, profits. were high 
and there was a little penalty for lax 
management. With money being freely 
spent, temptations abounded, and the 
average employe believed there was 
another, and perhaps better job, to be 
had around the corner. Employers found 
employes hard to get, and as a result 
were putting to work almost anyone 
who appeared. Hence, it is contended, it 
was easy for those who were looking 
for a chance to make a “fast dollar” to 
locate themselves in a likely job in 
office or factory. 

The study maintains that, given the 
same conditions which obtained in pre- 
war days, most of the contrasts in em- 
bezzling and embezzlers would not have 
been found in the post-war period. Cer- 
tainly it is believed that it is too early 
to conclude that embezzling in America 
has basically changed. 
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Kemper Presents 1949 
Reports of 2 Companies 


COMPANIES MADE BIG Gains 








Lumbermens Mutual Casualty yj 
American Motorists Have Highest 
Premium Volume in History 













James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co, ang 
the American Motorists Insurance () 
in his reports to stockholders at the 
annual meetings of the companies May 
17, cited new production records {or 
both of them in 1949, 

In his report for Lumbermens Muti 
Casualty, Mr. Kemper warned tha 
whether compulsory employe insurance 
will be administered by state or pr 
vate insurers is a critical question, byt 
he said private carriers have been mak. 
ing great strides in writing non-occup- 
tional disability benefits insurance, not 
only in states where it is compulsory but 
in the other states as well. 

“This is heartening as a means of 
demonstrating the desirability of leay. 
ing the actual administration of all in. 
surance plans to private companies,” he 
said. “Fraudulent claims are better con- 
trolled if management is more efficient, 
insurance money goes further and all 
concerned are better satisfied.” 

Lumbermens Shows Increases 

Of the major lines written by Lun- ] 
bermens, Mr. Kemper reported automo- 
bile insurance sales of $48,366,212 last 
year showed the greatest increase, a 
gain of $8,895,444 or 22.5% over 1948. 

He reported that a new high in sales 
volume last year represented a gain of 
$11,149,209, or 15.4% over 1948. The con- 
pany’s assets reached $112,099,855 at the 
year’s end, he said, and aggregate divi- 
dends to policyholders since organiza- 
tion also passed the $100,000,000 mark. 

“Gross earnings, after provision for 
losses and expenses and all taxes ex- 
cept Federal income taxes, amounted to 
$14,299,203,” he stated. He reported that 
$10,453,877 of this was allocated for divi- 
dends to policyholders, $777,987 for Fed- 
eral income taxes, $500,000 was added to 
reserve for currency fluctuation, $567,339 
was transferred to reserve for policy- 
holders’ dividends, and the net surplus 
was increased by $2,000,000. 

Following the policyholders’ meeting 
announcement was made of the election 
of three new board members. They are: 

Paul C. Clovis, president of the Twer- 
tieth-Century Press, Chicago, and of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, and 
director of Printing Industry of Amer- 
ied, Luc: 

James T. Haviland, manager of the 
eastern department of Kemper Insur- 
ance, with headquarters in Philadelphia 
Mr. Haviland is vice president of Lun: 
bermens, American Motorists, Nation# p 
Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. all H 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co, al : 
of the Kemper fleet. : 

James S. Kemper, Jr., partner im the 
Chicago law firm of Kirkland, Flemms 
Green, Martin & Ellis, was graduate! 
in 1938 from the Harvard law school 

American Motorists Gains | 
For American Motorists, premuutl 
income from sales increased $3,009,226 
$19,856,038, an all-time high and a gall 
of 22.2% over last year. 

Gross earnings after state and othe 
taxes, but before Federal income tax 
reached a new high of $3,359,079. U 
this total, $2,905,969 was returned « 
policyholders in dividends, $150,000 ve 
distributed to stockholders in divigets 
$444,709 was added to surplus and $58; ; 
was allocated for Federal income tax 

Assets increased $4,347,450 to pak 
534, with $500,000 added to_ surpi 
($55,291 from the unassigned fund : 
count), bringing that figure to 94N""", 

Mr. Kemper stated that during the ‘t 
years American Motorists has — 
operation, more than $66,000,000) has j 
paid in losses and more than S<2."'" 
has been returned to policyliolders he 
dividends. During the same period” 
said, stockholders have received at! 
000 in cash dividends and a stoc 
dend of $250,000. 
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3 GAINS esCRIBED AS INNOVATION 
lalty and Continental Casualty Policy Designed to 
Highest Augment Compensation Benefits of 
siti Higher-salaried Executives 

an of the The Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, 
y Co. ang nnounces a new “executive’s compensa- 
rance Co, on supplement” policy, designed to 
as = Os gent the workmen’s compensation 
—_ May poverage of higher-salaried owners, 
Oe a partners, executives and key men who 
ae ” not adequately protected under ex- 
ns Mutual isting compensation laws. 

rned that “Frank V. McCullough, superintendent 
insurance HM « Continental’s special risks division, 
elie describes the new policy as an innova- 
estion, but tion in accident insurance, fashioned ex- 
Deca: me pressly to provide higher weekly in- 
ag demnity, medical expenses and acci- 
ance, no : 


dental death and dismemberment bene- 
fts, without underwriting, for execu- 
tives presently covered under workmen’s 


yulsory but 





— . compensation. 
; bee “This new supplementary coverage 
ted! rs offers an unprecedented opportunity for 
“eRe ny agent with present compensation 
eee Con Me siness to earn liberal additional in- 
: : me come by offering the plan to his work- 
Bea: men’s compensation clients,’ Mr. Mc- 
enisii Cullough said. 
by Lun- Provides Medical Reimbursement 
4 oe The policy provides up to $1,000 acci- 
oie Tt HM ent medical reimbursement, optional $50 
ar 1948 4 weekly accident indemnity from the first 
4 Saale day of total disability for 52 consecutive 
me ou F weeks, and optional $10,000 principal sum 
The pte for accidental death, loss of two limbs, or 
855 at the sight of both eyes. These benefits are 
cate div. Med in the event of either on or off 
ym aioe the job accidents, and are in addition 
0 ina " BB to payments received | under all other 
vila ‘a policies. No physical history is required 
taxes ex- Me. any applicant. A minimum of three 
coli al — in any one firm must be 
— ’ “This policy” said Mr. McCullough, 
7 tow Bel. “enables the higher-salaried man to in- 
; added to MEstze himself against the expense of ac- 
A $567,339 cident, in proportion to his income, 
or policy: either as a supplement to his compensa- 
et surplus eto" Coverage, if he is eligible for it 
under his state laws, or by carrying it 
’ meeting [es 4 Separate insurance program. This 
.e election e's 2 Simplified, low-cost, packaged plan 
They are: sold on an annual premium basis only. 
the Twen- ee temiums may be paid by the employer 
nd of the MCT DY employes individually.” - 
linois, and The executive’s compensation supple- 
of Amer Mement” policy is available to producers of 
any company in all states except 
er of the Missouri. Full details may be obtained 
er Insur- from any Continental agent or from the 
iladelphia Continental special risks division. 
+ of Lum 
Faget: Dalmar Co. Moves Offices 
e Co, a H. Dalmar & Co., Chicago agency, has 
‘ ‘moved from its former offices in the In- 
er in the Mepurance Exchange Building and now oc- 
Fleming JeceP'es new quarters at 208 South La 
oraduatel MED@e Street, Suite 702. On the occasion 
w schol pof the office removal, Mrs. Hugo Dal- 
ae pMar, president of the agency, and Hugo 
premiut [i almar, Jr. vice president, were the 
609,226 t0 subjects of a feature article, “Widow 




















Carries on in Husband’s Firm,” in the 
iChicago Daily News. The story was 
signed by Phil S. Hanna. 


nd a gail 
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| xe§ 
rg. Oi MPARKANSAS COMP. RATES DOWN 
‘urned tof /\" average reduction of 9.2% in work- 
0.000 wai vat compensation rates is announced 
dividends d Insurance Commissioner J. Herbert 
nd $g4lifie t4ves of Arkansas, effective June 1, 
me taxes on all new and renewal policies. It is 
» $25,717; ‘stimated that the reduction will effect 
gurplus Jae e™um savings of $600,000 to Arkansas 
‘und ac ae Ployers, 
$2,000,000 
ng the FNAME COMSTOCK AND MOORE 
; been i Sherman P. Comstock has been named 
| has beet MeSUPervisor of the boiler and machinery 
522,000.00) HRE“"ginecring inspection office at Pitts- 
olders ™ Durgh tor the Kemper Insurance Cos. 
veriod, he and George W. Moore has been trans- 
d $124 HRR'*ted from Chicago to assume a similar 
rock div MetPacity at the newly established office 


at Cedar Rapids, Idaho, 
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A rainy Saturday morning in New 
York. Gives us an idea. Why not a 
sit-down strike to put contributors in 
their places? For, our contributors are 
not fair to organized column conducting. 
So, today we detour our contributors. 

The other day, the New York Times 
had a headline on a column giving news 
of the commodity market. It read: 
“Coffee Active But Weak, Sugar Trend 
Lower.” It’s been our experience, too, 
that when the coffee is weak, there is a 
tendency to use less sugar. 

i 


Frank (World-Telegram and Sun) 
Farrell says Will Rogers preferred 
chewing wrapping cord to chewing gum. 
Wanna bet? 

ee 

What ever happened to the under- 
graduates of 1947-1943 who indulged in 
live goldfish-swallowing ? 

* 


The other day, we noticed a truck 
of the Paulsen Webber Cordage Com- 
pany displaying this slogan: “When you 
reach the end of your rope—call us.” 

* 


A chap we know will graduate from 
college next month, having earned a 
“Magna Cum Lousy.” 

* 


Somebody told us, the other day, that 
when he starts fishing this season, he 
will use mice for bait, as he enjoys 
catching cat fish. 

* 


x x 
Is a female elk an ilk? 
* 


Tsn’t it funny that today, as we write 
this, some casualty companies have still 
not decided about the D.B.L. rates for 
New York. 

es 


Our Hollywood spies tell us that the 


boys are going in for displaying the 
undraped male chest. They call it “Beef- 


cake.” Don’t ask us why. 
* OK * 
Riding up Lafayette Street, New 


York, the other day, a red light caused 
traffic to stop momentarily. We looked 
to the right and saw the show window 
of Metropolitan Tobacco Co. Several 
feet in back of the window, we detected 
a sign directed to those inside the build- 
ing, reading “No Smoking.” That’s one 
for the book. 
+ ee 

Very much with tongue in cheek, in 
last week’s column, we stated that the 
“Bureau of Missing Purses” should be 
notified that we had lost our solid gold 
house key somewhere in the John Street 
sector, and that, if the loss department 
of the Home Insurance Co. spotted the 
item, they should please start the wheels 
moving, for -our Personal Property 
Floater is in that company. 

May it be spread on the record (not 
too thick, please, and very little mus- 
tard) that at 11:15 a.m. on last Friday 
the Home’s loss department did catch 
the item, and contacted Harvey Miller 
of the publications department. He 
promptly ’phoned The Eastern Under- 
writer, they phoned us, we ’phoned Mil- 
ler—and by 11:30 a.m. things were pop- 
ping. 

Therefore, our hat is off to this wide- 
awake company, for, big as it is, it 
catches these little things which others 
sometimes overlook when they do not 
read the insurance journals thoroughly. 
In particular, credit goes to O. C. (man- 
ager, inland marine claim department) 
Borden who first spotted the item. 
Thanks, lads, you’re very much O. K. 

* * * 


A new idea for atomic control is to 
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prevent using the bomb except against 
an aggressor. But who decides who is 
the aggressor? 

ie 

A cute story is going the rounds— 

supposedly true—of the little old lady 
working as a wardrobe mistress in a 
Broadway theatre. One day, she walked 
into the office of a stock brokerage firm 
in the Hotel Astor, pointed to a line on 
the stock market list reading “So. Pa- 
cific” and said: “I want to invest $1,000 
in South Pacific.” Ten days later, she 
came in and asked the customers’ man 
how much she could sell the stock for, 
and he told her she had a nice profit on 
her investment. She said she would sell 
the stock and added: “I knew it was a 
good show, but didn’t think it was that 
good.” Fortunately for her, the custom- 
ers’ man didn’t have the heart to tell 
her she had made her profit on the 
railroad stock. 

ee 

Big doings around William Street the 

other Saturday. We came to the office 
for about an hour, parked in Dutch Alley 
across from 60 John Street, where we 
have always parked on Saturdays in 
years gone by, and came out to find a 
green ticket on the car, one of those 
$15 summonses. Our other half an- 
swered this ticket, said “guilty with an 
explanation,” and was given a $5 dis- 
count by the magistrate. It still was too 
much to pay for a one-hour parking job. 

ie ve 


So. you see, it isn’t so necessary to 
have contributors, even if they don’t 
strike for more pay. But, we'll admit, 
it’s a bit tiring parading back and forth 
across this space. Mebbe, we should let 
’em come back in, next week. What 


say? 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 


Approves Auto Rate Changes 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Ossining, Middletown and Binghamton 
at $35.50 have the lowest rates in the 
state. Auburn, with a rate of $37.50 
was second, while Watertown at $40 is 
the third lowest. 

The revision of rates for private pas- 
senger cars includes the elimination of 
a charge formerly made for certain 
vehicles to be driven over 7,500 miles 
per year. The lowest manual rates now 
will apply to all privately owned cars 
where there is no driver under age 25 
and the vehicle is not used for “busi- 
ness.” Individually owned cars with 
young operators will continue to pay 
the highest rate. 

A discount of 15% has been approved 
for farmer’s private passenger cars. 
Such vehicles are defined as_ those 
“owned by a person residing on a farm, 
provided the owner or anyone who cus- 
tomarily operates such automobile is 
not engaged in any occupation other 
than farming.” Approximately 8% of 
the private passenger cars in upstate 
New York will benefit from this reduc- 
tion. The discount in no way affected 
the new rates for other private passen- 
ger vehicles. Separation of loss experi- 
ence between farmers and others in the 
future will permit the rate for each to 
be reviewed independently. 

Medical Payment Rates Down 


Medical payments coverage rates for 
private passenger car owners have been 
decreased one dollar throughout the 
state, except in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. The favor- 
able experience of those insureds who 
have combined this coverage with their 
bodily injury liability coverage caused 
this reduction. 

The rates for commercial cars have 
been revised for each of the rating 
territories with many substantial in- 
creases as well as appreciable reduc- 
tions. 

The over-all effect of the revision of 
rates is to increase the rate level for pri- 
vate passenger cars approximately 4% 
and for commercial cars about 13%. 

Adjustments also have been made in 
the rates for funeral cars, school buses, 
hearses and private livery. 
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Inglis Vice President 
Of Pacific Indemnity 


WILL JOIN STAFF JUNE 12 





Vice President of American Associated 
Cos. Formerly Associated Resident 
Vice President in New York 





Ralph L. Inglis, vice president of the 
American Associated Cos., has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of the 
casualty operations of the Pacific In- 





RALPH L. INGLIS 


demnity Co. of Los Angeles and will 
join its executive staff June 12. 

Mr. Inglis was born in Seattle and 
was graduated from the University of 
Washington with a B.B.A. degree. Upon 
his graduation in 1928, he joined the As- 
sociated Indemnity Co. as a statistician 
at San Francisco. In 1931, he was trans- 
ferred to the underwriting department 
and later was appointed resident vice 
president in New York City, in charge 
of eastern operations. 

After the Associated was purchased 
by the American Automobile Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis, Mr. Inglis was elected 
vice president of Associated Indemnity 
and returned to the home office at San 
Francisco. In 1947 he moved to the home 
office of the group at St. Louis. Later 
he was elected vice president of both 
companies. 

Premium Writings Increase 

The Pacific Indemnity announces that 
during the first quarter of 1950 net 
premiums written were $5,508,133, an 
increase of 1.43% over the same period 
of 1949. Total earnings and_ other 
realized gains, after Federal income 


taxes, amounted to $439,189, or $2.93 
per share compared with $342,380, or 
$2.29 per share for the corresponding 


quarter of 1949, 

The company reported total assets at 
March 31, 1950, at $40,064,615, an increase 
of $579,610 during the quarter; surplus 
to policyholders was $12,088,042, an in- 
crease of $523,636 during the quarter. 





Gaffney Made New Jersey 


Insurance Commissioner 


Robert N. Gaffney of Roselle has been 
appointed Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey by Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll. The new Commis- 
sioner, an attorney, has been Union 
County Republican chairman. The posi- 
tion has been vacant since the resigna- 
tion of John J. Dickerson, who resigned 
in January, 1949, after less than a year 
in the office, to accept the Governor’s 
appointment as State Treasurer. In the 
interim, Deputy Commissioner Christo- 
pher A. Gough has been serving as act- 
ing Commissioner. 


Legion Post 1081 Memorial 
Plaque Dedicated in N. Y. 


Insurance Post 1081 of the American 
Legion, which ranks among the first ten 
in New York County in membership, 
conducted an impressive ceremony on 
Wednesday, May 24, at the dedication 
of its memorial plaque in Legion Memo- 
rial Square at Maiden Lane and Liberty 
Street, New York. 

Principal speaker was Major General 
Roscoe B. Woodruff, Deputy Command- 
ing General, First Army, Governors 
Island. Also participating was Major 
General Harry J. Collins, Commanding 
General of the New York-New Jersey 
sub-area, Fort Totten, Long Island. 
General Woodruff was introduced by 
Colonel Charles E. Keegan, chairman of 
the finance committee, City of New 
York. 

James Irving, a past commander of 
Post 1081 and at present chief of staff 
to the County Commander, and chair- 
man of the county’s memorial service 
committee, was chairman at the cere- 
mony. An active part was also played 
by Burtis F. Thompson, commander of 
Post 1081, a World War I veteran, who 
is connected with the Employers’ Group. 

A special guest at the dedication was 
John C. Evans, president of the Great 
American Insurance Co., on whose home 
office building the plaque was erected. 
It represents a permanent memorial to 
those men from the New York insurance 
district who sacrificed their lives in 
World War I and World War II. 

About one-third of the Post 1081’s 
membership of 600 are veterans of the 
first World War and the remainder 
served in World War II. Many of them 
have been decorated for conspicuous 
service and wear Purple Hearts. 

The functions and operations of Post 
1081 are confined to the downtown area. 
One of its principal charitable endeavors 
is the sending of underprivileged down- 
town New York children to camp. 





Lifetime Accident Benefits 

Full for Non-Confining Sickness 
Non-Can. During Term 

No Termination By Age 

No Reduction By Age 


Industrial Workers 
Families (Hospital) 


Business Men 
Professional Men 
Business Women 


Professional Women Employee Groups 


NEW JERSEY 
Write 
WILLIAM FORD 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


11 Commerce St. 
Newark, N. J. 





Individuals (Hospital) 


BuiLd Your Business With “HOOSIER” 


UNDER A CONTRACT FOR ONE OF THE 
BEST LINES OF POLICIES ON THE MARKET! 





OUTSTANDING POLICY FEATURES: 


No 30-Day Waiting Period 

No Pro-Rating By Occupation 
Writing Age Limit 75 Years 

Nine Months Maternity Coverage 
Policies PAY (Not ''Reimburse'') 


WE HAVE THE RIGHT COVERAGES FOR: 


Special Groups 
Volunteer Firemen 
Athletic Teams 
Farmers 


Housewives 
Children 
Polio Insurance 


For a Contract in 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Write 


EARL S. FULLER 
647 S. 19th St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Write 


W. H. HELMICK 
428 Empire Bldg. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis 





Investment Project 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tion of population and industry, new 
inventions and other factors. 

“Again to give you some idea of the 
scope of the project,” said Dr. O’Leary, 
“the LIAA is presently committed to a 
grant of $200,000.” 

Dr. O’Leary then dealt with equity 
capital saying the question was whether 
the American enterprise system should 
be procuring a larger proportion of 
capital funds on an ownership basis 
rather than on a debt basis. 

It is alleged, said Dr. O’Leary, that 
for many years an increasingly large 
percentage of national savings has been 
flowing into institutions such as _ life 
insurance companies, savings banks, 
savings and loan associations and the 
like and that such institutions concen- 
trate their investments heavily in debt 





















Victor Montgomery, President 
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instruments. It is emphasized that the 
appetite of institutions for debt is tend. 
ing to cause the financial structure oj 
American business to become more anj 
more loaded down with debt and tha 
a high debt ratio has serious economic 
disadvantages. It is pointed out that as 
the debt ratios of business concerns 
rise it will) be harder and harder for 
them to procure capital funds because 
of the lack of sufficient equity cushion, 

“This growing concern about: the 
scarcity of equity capital has arisen 
despite the fact that the burden of debt 
in American business is presently at 4 
relatively low level,” said Dr. O'Leary. 
“The facts of the matter are that be- 
cause of retained earnings by American 
business concerns during the past sey- 
eral years and because of debt reduc- 
tion during the war and post-war period, 
along with the very low interest rates 
which now are in effect, the burden of 
debt is actually below pre-war levels. 

“There are at present four main ob- 


stacles to the purchase of common 
stocks by life insurance companies,” 
continued Dr. O’Leary. “First, some 


states expressly prohibit the purchase 
of common stocks and others generally 
restrict in various ways common stock 
holdings by life insurance companies 
Secondly, according to valuation rules 
and regulations life insurance companies 
must carry their common stocks for 
annual statement purposes at year-end 
market values. Because of the fact that 
some of the major life companies are 
restricted by state law from having a 
surplus in excess of roughly 10% of te- 
serves, you can see that a decline in 
the prices of common stocks might rej- 
resent a rather serious threat to the 
solvency of a life insurance company. 
A similar valuation problem exists witl 
respect to preferred stocks. Thirdly, lie 
insurance companies have obligations 0 
a fixed nature requiring regularity 0 
income from their investments which 
renders the uncertainty of commot 
stock dividends a disadvantage. Finally, 
life insurance company oflicials att 
acutely aware of the fact ‘that if they 
purchase common stocks in volume they 
may face the criticism that throug! 
stock ownership they are able to col 
trol the activity of corporate enterprise. 
Already, the direct placement type o! 
investment by life insurance compatits 
has unjustly come under heavy fire by 
public officials on the ground that 
allegedly gives the life companies cot 
trol over borrowers.” . 
On the subject of small business 
capital needs Dr. O’Leary said: “The 
allegation that life insurance companies 
have disregarded the capital needs © 
small business is simply not true. Some 
research which has been done by ™Y 
own research group at LIAA shows 
that through the medium of mortgast 
loans 17 major life insurance compamits 
made more than $331,000,000 ot such 
loans. Thirty percent by number ot the 
mortgage loans to business were - 
amounts ranging from $25,000 to $50,00 
and 61% were in amounts ranging 10! 


$25,000 to $100,000.” 
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Program Completed for 
H. & A. Conference Meet 


WELCOME BY O’DWYER, DINEEN 





Annual Convention June 5-7 at Hotel 
Statler, N. Y., Has Attractive Features ; 
Harrington, Faulkner to Preside 


William O’Dwyer, Mayor of New 

York City, and Superintendent of In- 
wrance Robert E, Dineen will welcome 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference to this city when its 49th 
annual meeting gets under way Monday 
morning, June 5, at Hotel Statler. They 
yill both be introduced by Frank L. 
Harrington, Massachusetts Protective 
and Paul Revere Life president, who 
heads the conference and who will pre- 
de at the opening session. 

The completed program for the an- 
nual meeting, which was released this 
week by President Harrington, reveals 
a well diversified and timely series of 
addresses which are a credit to the 
program committee, headed by Paul G. 
Garey, second vice president of Loyalty 
Group's casualty companies. The attend- 
ance promises to be big. 

Managing Director C. O. Pauley of 
the conference will deliver his annual 
report following Superintendent Dineen’s 
address and then John R. Cooney, presi- 
dent of Loyalty Group Companies, will 
extend welcome on behalf of the host 
companies, 

E. J. Faulkner, executive committee 
chairman of the conference who is presi- 
dent of Woodmen Accident of Nebraska, 
will preside at the Monday and Tuesday 
afternoon sessions. On Monday he will 
introduce these guest speakers: Floyd 
NX. Dull, president, Preferred Accident; 
W. Rulon Williamson, Washington, D. 
C, actuary; Russell B. Gallagher, 
insurance manager of Philco Corp., who 
heads the insurance division of Ameri- 
can Management Association and Fred- 
eric M. Peirce, associate director, com- 
pany relations, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 





Tuesday’s Features 


Headliner for Tuesday morning will 
be Mary Donlon, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board chairman, who will talk on 
“The New York State Disability Bene- 
fits Law and Its Responsibilities.” Percy 
C. Magnus, president of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., will be the luncheon 
speaker on the subject: “Sales and Pub- 
lic Relations.” The open forum in the 
alternoon, previously announced, will 
center around current A. & H. program 
and with the following discussion lead- 
ers: F. T. Curran, Commercial Casualty; 
D. B. Alport, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, conference underwriting committee 
chairman; I. A, Weaver, Secured Casu- 
alty of Indianapolis, who heads the con- 
lerence hospital insurance committee, 
and Mr. Pauley who will lead the dis- 
cussion on “Insurance Against Catas- 
trophic Medical Expense.” 

The annual conference banquet that 
cvening will be preceded by the presi- 
dent’s reception at 6:30 p.m. There will 
he no speaker but a floor show will be 
Presented. Dress will be optional. An- 
other conference social feature will be 
the informal reception Sunday after- 
noon, June 4, for early arrivals at which 
the Loyalty Group will be the host. 


Raymond Moley to Speak 


Raymond Moley, contributing editor 
ot “Newsweek,” will be the main attrac- 
tion Wednesday morning, his topic be- 
ing “Toward the Point of No Return.” 
resident Harrington will introduce him. 
hereafter an executive session will be 
veld, open to conference members and 
Vited guests only, at which committee 
'eports and election of officers will be 
the Principal items. 

hd ainment for the convention 
‘dies will include a sightseeing cruise 


wo Manhattan Island Monday after- 





MORRIS HEADS ILL. BUREAU 





Approximately 60, Representing Firms 
in Five States, Attend Springfield 
Meeting of Casualty Insurers 
Cecil L. Morris, secretary and general 
manager, Illinois National Casualty Co., 
Springfield, was elected president of the 
Illinois Bureau of Casualty Insurers, 
which concluded its annual convention 
at Springfield, May 23, with a banquet. 
Other new officers named were: First 
vice president, Edward J. Thau, Motor 
Vehicle Casualty Co. of Chicago; sec- 
ond vice president, Carl Buehler, Beacon 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Columbus, Ohio; 
secretary, Fred Miller, Hawkeye Casu- 
alty Co., Des Moines; treasurer, Arthur 


Koring, Suburban Casualty Co. of 
Wheaton, IIl. 

Approximately 60 men, representing 
firms in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio 


and Missouri attended the annual ses- 
sion. Place of the 1951 convention will 
be selected later. More than 30 compa- 
nies were represented at the meeting 
here. 


AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 

The American Surety Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $1.50 
per share, payable July 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record June 9. The former semi- 
annual dividend of $1.25 has been paid 
since 1936, this being the first increase 
since that time. 
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Consultants and Intermediaries 


99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-5010 
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FIRE — MARINE — CASUALTY — SURETY 
Conflagration — Catastrophe — Spread Loss 
Excess of Loss and Share Covers Expertly Arranged 
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“WE ARE WHAT WE DO” 
Leslie & Godwin Litd., 
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WOrth 2-3166 
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Meredith Is Vice President, 
United States Guarantee 


George F. Meredith, who has been 
with the United States Guarantee since 
1937, has been elected vice president. 
He will be in charge of the fidelity and 
banker’s blanket bond departments at 
the home office. 





Earn yourself 


A PREITY 
PENNY 


Selling Manufacturers 
Comprehensive Personal 


Liability Insurance! 


Your territory is loaded with Personal Liability 
prospects. And Manufacturers CPL Insurance is 
loaded with sales appeal. So make a date now— 





to cash in on this opportunity. We’ll help—with plenty of 
FREE SALES AIDS. Personal Liability Insurance is a major 
part of the coverage obtainable in many states in 
Manufacturers new Exclusive PACKET Policy. 

For details, write or visit our nearest office. 


Manufacturers new CPL folder ‘‘Which of 
Them Will Sue You!”’ is now available to our 
agents and brokers. Write for your supply. 





MANUFACTURERS 


WRITE 
Manufacturers 
It Pays 





Casualty Tusurance Company 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 
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National and Continental 


End Reinsurance Contract 

W. C. Curtis, president, National 
Casualty Co. of Detroit, and Roy Tuch- 
breiter, president, Continental Casualty 
Co., Chicago, announce that the contract 
of reinsurance existing between the Na- 
tional Casualty and the Continental 
has, by mutual consent, been terminated 
as of December 31, 1950. 
The National will establish its miscel- 
laneous lines at the home office, in De- 
troit, and will be prepared to handle 
such business after October 1. No busi- 
ness will be produced for the National 
bv the Continental to become effective 
after December 31, 1950. 





Two DBL Plans Perfected 


By Continental Companies 
Continental Casualty Co. and Contin- 
ental Assurance Co., which pioneered in 
statutory disability benefits coverage in 
both California and New Jersey, have 
perfected two plans in compliance with 
DBL requirements in New York State. 
The first, previously announced, is the 
“Compensator” plan of coverage, de- 
signed primarily for groups having less 
than 25 employes but applicable to any 
size group. As part of this plan, 
an original “on-the-spot” self-underwrit- 
ing policy has been inaugurated which 
Continental Companies will make its 
nationwide pattern if and when statutory 
disability benefits insurance legislation is 
approved in other states. Chief feature 
of the plan is that the agent can make 
immediate delivery of the policy to the 
employer. 
The second DBL plan, details of which 
became available this week, is the “in- 
dividually measured” policy which pro- 
vides tailor-made coverage for groups 
of 25 or more employes. It provides full 
statutory coverage for each disability 
with a choice of optional riders which 
will mean much broader coverage than 
the minimum DBL policy. 
In addition to 8th day coverage under 
statutory provisions, agents and brokers 
may write the following combinations 
under the “individually measured” plan: 
First day accident and 8th day sickness; 
{st day accident and 4th day sickness, or 
4th day accident and 4th day sickness. 
Furthermore, increased weekly benefits 
can be written on a percentage of wages, 
either 50%, 60% or 66%4% of regular 
wages, with maximum benefits from $26 
to as high as $40 weekly. 
The statutory 13-week payment period, 
it is explained, can be increased to 26 
weeks under a tailor-made plan. Ma- 
ternity benefits up to six weeks for 
childbirth and miscarriage can be added 
if desired. 
Producers are offered a choice of two 
commission schedules — either a level 
commission for the first and subsequent 
years of ...., or regular group commis- 
sions graded the first year and there- 
after. 
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New Small Group Plan 
Of Baltimore Company 

ES, DEPENDENTS 

Commonwealth Mutual Offers “Unit” 


Setup Covering Five or More Full- 
Time Workers of Common Employer 


FOR EMPLOYES, 








The Commonwealth Mutual of Balti- 
more which specializes in accident, 
health and hospitalization insurance, has 
recently put on the market a new small 
group plan to be sold through brokers 
and agents in Maryland. Known as the 
Commonwealth unit plan, it has a num- 
ber of attractive features. The basic 
policy is available to five or more full- 
time employes, working for a common 
employer who will make a monthly pay- 
roll deduction of premium. Weekly dis- 
ability income may be purchased in 
amounts ranging from $5 to $25 by male 
and female employes. Monthly premiums 
are slightly higher than true group 
rates to cover handling and acquisition 
costs. In addition, supplemental hospitali- 
zation or surgical benefits, or both, may 
be included by rider as well as medical 
care coverage at a reasonable additional 
premium charge. 

The plan may be written to include 
occupational accident coverage or to ex- 
clude it. Weekly accident benefits cover 
from the first day; weekly sickness 
benefits begin with the fourth day. 


May Be Extended to Cover Dependents 


The Commonwealth unit plan may also 
be extended to cover the eligible de- 
pendents of covered employes. Such de- 
pendents will be covered under the same 
hospital, surgical or surgical-medical 
rider issued to the employe and on the 
same broad coverage basis. Rates for 
dependent coverage are on the same low 
plane as employe coverage. 

It is explained by Franklin Scudder, 
general manager of the Commonwealth 
Mutual, that pre-existing conditions are 
covered but, in units of less than 10 
employes, the company reserves the 
right to waiver out known pre-existing 
conditions. House confinement during 
disability is never required. All female 
conditions are covered. Benefits for 
pregnancy, childbirth and miscarriage 
are paid under the hospital rider and 
are available to employed females and 
dependent wives. The only waiting pe- 
riod in the hospital coverage is 10 
months for pregnancy and childbirth 
claims. 

As to the amounts of benefits, Mr. 
Scudder points out: “Normally all em- 
ployes must be insured for the same 
amount and type of benefits. In some 
cases, it may be advisable to break the 


ISSUES STUDY OF DB LAWS 





Research Council Finds Contributions in 
California and Rhode Island Decline 
as Payments Rise 

“State Disability Insurance” is the 
subject of a new sttidy made by the 
Research Council for Economic Security, 
Chicago. According to the council’s 
findings, 66 bills dealing with the sub- 
ject were introduced in the few state 
legislatures which met in 1950, an off- 
legislative year. In California and New 
Jersey, where disability insurance pro- 
grams have been in effect for some time, 
a total of 25 bills were introduced, 
all calling for more liberal benefits. In 





unit down into definite salary or occu- 
pational groups, each one calling for a 
different schedule of coverage. In such 
cases each employe must take the same 
benefits as other members of his par- 
ticular group. Dependents may not have 
more coverage than the insured em- 
ploye, but may have less. Each de- 
pendent must take the same benefits as 
other corresponding dependents in his 
particular group.” 

Finally, the coverage of any employe 
may be rewritten to an individual form 
on termination of employment if he 
qualifies at that time. Present employes 
and their dependents who apply for the 
unit coverage more than 31 days after 
the date the plan becomes effective will 
be accepted subject to proof of their 
insurability. New employes and _ their 
dependents will be accepted without 
proof of insurability if they apply 
within 31 days after the date the em- 
ployer establishes for their eligibility. 


GIVES SERVICE AT WINNIPEG 


Continental Casualty Extends Grace 
Period on A. & H. Premiums; Main- 
tains Emergency Facilities 





As a service to its large number of 
accident and health policyholders in the 
Winnipeg flood area, Continental Casu- 
alty Co., Chicago, has announced to pol- 
icyholders throughout the disaster area 
that the period of grace for payment 
of premiums on all May renewal policies 
has been extended from May 10 through 
the 31st. Announcements are being 
made by local radio four times daily, 





New York, where the disability bene- 
fits law will not become fully operative 
until July 1, 27 amending bills already 
have been offered for consideration. 

In Washington State, says the sum- 
mary of the study, the people will vote 
on their disability insurance bill at a 
referendum in November. Under this 
proposed measure, employers will have 
the alternative of insuring in private 
companies or a state fund. Proposed 
legislation in Massachusetts and Ohio 
also are covered in the study. The op- 
erations of the plans in Rhode Island 
and California are covered, and the find- 
ing is that as a result of special re- 
quirements, it appears that in California, 
the state plan paid benefits for a 
longer period of time while the volun- 
tary private plans paid larger average 
weekly cash benefits. 

“A comparison of benefit payments 
and net contributions in Rhode Island, 
the only state which has a completely 
state-operated program, and California, 
where employers have the alternative 
of being insured by state or private 
plans,” the council reports, “shows that 
in both cases, contributions are declin- 
ing and payments are rising. In Rhode 
Island, current payments are greater 
than current contributions.” 





organization. 


T. W. MOCK, President 





1950 
Accident and Health Opportunities 
The year 1950 promises to be one of the biggest and best production 
years in National’s history. We're keeping step with the greatly in- 
creased interest in disability insurance by improving our present policies, 
offering new contracts and taking a receptive interest in making general 
agency appointments in open territory. Our entry into the industrial 
life insurance field will give added facilities to both old and new agents. 


If interested in a growing organization with a bright outlook for 
expansion, get in touch with us. You'll like the friendly service of our 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
242-244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





















MRS. MARTHA M. ROSENSTOCK MANAGED A HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, WHEN SHE 
INSURED WITH MUTUAL OF OMAHA IN 1928. 


THE WORLD'S LARGE 


IN BENEFITS. 





~-SINCE | WAS DISABLED, 
I'VE RECEIVED $16,700.00 


















More than $300,000,000.00 paid 
in benefits 


More than 2,200,000 Policyholders | 


as well as through other media available 
in the flooded sections. 

At the same time policyholders are 
being informed that if essential service; 
in the flooded areas are not operating 
at the end of this month, there yjj 
be further announcements from the com. 
pany relative to their insurance pro. 
tection. 

With Greater Winnipeg 17% under 
water on May 17 and all territories south 
of the city to the United States borde 
inundated, Continental is maintaining 
emergency claim and service facilities 
in Winnipeg. Windows and doors oj 
the lower floor of the company’s local 
office building have been sandbagged 
a pump installed to handle seepage, anj 
when ’phone service was suspended, q 
telephone operator was ferried to the 
office by boat each day to handle incom. 
ing calls for claims and other services 


Ullman and George Named 
A. & H. Event Co-chairman 


Julius L, Ullman, executive vice presi. 
dent, W. L. Perrin & Sons, and Harold 
M. George, general superintendent, acci- 
dent and health department and group 
disability division, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., New York Office, have 
been appointed co-chairmen to arrange 
for the silver anniversary celebration of 
the Accident & Health Club of N. Y, 

The date for the celebration has been 
set for October 26 at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, with top ranking company ex- 
ecutives participating in the program. 
Both Mr. Ullman and Mr. George are 
past presidents of the club. 


PRUDENTIAL’S DBL PROGRAM 











Whittaker Says Company Has Developed 
Simple Premium Payment Procedure 
for Small Business Firms 

As stated in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, the Prudential Insurance Co. 
is offering organizations employing from 
four to 49 persons a quarterly rate of 
$5.40 for coverage under the New York 
disability benefits law. This constitutes 
a reduction from the rate of $6 previ- 
ously set. According to Edmund B. 
Whittaker, vice president in charge of 
Prudential’s group department, the $5.40 
rate applies to all small employers sub- 
ject to the disability benefits law, re- 
gardless of the nature of their industry, 
amount of taxable payroll or the nun- 
ber of female employes. 

Mr. Whittaker also says that Pruden- 
tial has developed a simple premium 
payment procedure whereby it will not 
be necessary for the small business es- 
tablishment to keep any special records 
or make any reporting to the company 
of the names of employes covered. 

“We realize that many small firms 
are not geared to cope with complex 
accounting, reporting and claim proce 
dure,” he said. “Our chief objective has 
been to relieve the small employer 0! 
unnecessary administrative burdens and 
at the same time provide him with 2 
low, reasonable premium rate.” 
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New DBL Rider Issued 
By N. Y. Department 


FOLLOWS ADVISORY FORM J 








Dineen Sends Memo to Companies on 
Advisory Form F, Also Applying 
to Existing Policies 





Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, under date of May 
23, forwarded to all companies author- 
ied to write benefits under the New 
York disability benefits law, a memoran- 
jum with respect to Advisory Form F. 
The Superintendent explains that after 
submitting Advisory Form J, which was 
devised for use with existing policies, 
consideration was given to an additional 
rider for use on existing policies, Ad- 
visory Form F. Following is the memo- 
randum which accompanied the new 
rider : ; 

“The types of insured benefits pro- 
grams now in existence are many and 
varied and frequently cover employes in 
4 number of states. Flexibility of the 
disability benefits law makes possible the 
qualification of such existing programs 
in the manner best suited to the inter- 
est of employers and employes. 

“Advisory Form J, which has been 
heretofore forwarded to carriers, was 
designed as a rider for existing policies 
to qualify benefit programs which meet 
the ‘at least as favorable’ test required 
by the disability benefits law. Advisory 
Form F has now been developed as a 
rider to qualify existing policies by pro- 
viding that every disabled employe will 
receive benefits at least equal to those 
provided by Section 204 of the law. In 
the case of some existing policies the 
cash benefits fall below the statutory 
level. Advisory Form F raises the bene- 
fits to the statutory level in every case 
under which the policy might fall below 
that level. 

Cancellation Clauses Identical 

“It will be noted that the cancellation 
clause of the attached form is worded 

exactly as is the cancellation clause con- 
tained in Advisory Form B heretofore 
‘sent to insurance carriers. Attention of 
all carriers is therefore directed to the 
' memorandum dated March 14, 1950, in 
which the Department advised that if 
‘premiums are payable less frequently 
' than quarterly the provision must be 
"changed to give the policyholder the 
Sright to effect cancellation at the end 
of any quarter during the policy year. 
This same rule is made applicable to 
S attached Advisory Form 
| “Attention is directed to the memo- 
B randum dated February 27, 1950, and 
' more particularly to the last paragraph 
/ on page 7 of the said memorandum, 
» wherein carriers were requested to re- 
' {rain from inquiring as to the status of 
» approval after forms are submitted. Per- 
F sonnel at the Policy Examining Bureau 
B have received innumerable telephone 
calls as well as personal visits which 
| have caused delays in the work of the 





x bureau. It will expedite approval for 
; carriers if they will please refrain from 
; communicating with the Department.” 


AUGMENTS TEACHING STAFF 


Three Driver Instructors Added to Force 
of Accident Prevention Department 
5 of C. & S. Association 


> 'ng institute at colleges and universities 
a throughout the country, the accident pre- 
» Yention department of the Association 
5° Casualty & Surety Companies has 
Ffound it necessary to once again aug- 
» Ment its regular staff of instructors with 
three additional teachers for the heavy 
/““Mmer program scheduled this year. 
:, ast year the association and the Cen- 
©: tor Safety Education at New York 
Niversity provided staff for 43 driver 
education institutes which were attended 
Bare than 1,200 teachers, administra- 
thea and traffic officials. The success of 
he institutes created so much interest 
: one cducators that the regular staff 
could not cover all requests this 
**ar to direct five-day intensive courses 





Indemnity of N. A. Ends 

Agency Meeting Series 
COVERED MIDWEST TERRITORY 
Stellwagen and Roberts Headed Home 


ce Delegation; Plan for New 
Series of Meetings in Fall 








Officers of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America have just com- 
pleted a series of meetings with agents 
from Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and lowa, in connection with the 
company’s sales drive for a 15% pre- 
mium increase in 1950, Indemnity’s 30th 
anniversary year. 

Meetings were held in Chicago, Des 
Moines, Cleveland and Detroit. The 
average attendance at each of the ses- 
sions was approximately 300 agents, who 
came from all parts of the midwest. 

The sales drive, known as “Your Op- 
portunity Year,” is being extended over 
30 weeks of production covering all casu- 
alty lines but giving special emphasis 
to accident, burglary, fidelity and gen- 
eral liability. 


Stellwagen and Roberts Attend 


H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent of Indemnity and C. S. Roberts, 
vice president, headed the home office 
executives who addressed the meetings. 
In each of the four cities a panel dis- 
cussion was featured, at which execu- 
tives heading various departments of 
Indemnity’s business, invited questions 
from agents about the various sales and 
merchandising angles of the campaign, 
and about specific coverages offered by 
Indemnity. 

On these panels were the following 
assistant secretaries: W. Edward Kipp, 
accident and health; William J. Schiff, 
fidelity; Carroll W. Laird, surety; H. B. 
Montgomery, burglary; Charles J. Hare, 
general liability; Charles A. Sanford, 
automobile; James H. Chenet, aviation, 
and Roy H. Stitt, claims. 

The meetings were such an outstand- 
ing success that Indemnity is planning 
another series in the fall. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY MEETINGS 


Home Office Officials Talk at Series of 
Panel Sessions in Many Cities; 
Discuss Current Topics 

Maryland Casualty Co. has inaugu- 
rated a series of regional meetings of 
agents in various sections of the coun- 
try, attended by a group of home office 
executives and underwriters and serv- 
ing as open forum for the discussion of 
current subjects of interest. 

First of the meetings was held at 
Little Rock, Ark., followed by sessions 
in Memphis and Nashville, Tenn.; In- 
dianapolis; Louisville; Cincinnati; and 
Harrisburg, Allentown and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

All the meetings were well attended 
and the discussions aroused lively inter- 
est among the producers present. Among 
the lines on which talks were made by 
Maryland home office men were general 
liability, accident and health, boiler and 
machinery, and fidelity and surety bond- 
ing. 








on campuses as far apart as Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and: San Francisco. 

James C. Eadie, driver education in- 
structor, Walden High School, Walden, 
N. Y.; Edwin Wiest, driver education 
instructor, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass., and Bert L. Woodstock, 
assistant professor of safety education 
at Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, will therefore participate in the 
summer program in addition to the regu- 
lar accient prevention department teach- 
ing staff headed by Marland K. Strasser 
and S. Kirklen Collins. 

Institutes will be conducted from late 
May through August at colleges in the 
following states: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Where certain losses exceed the insurance carried, 
the insured becomes aware of an important part 
of Claim Service — Salvage recovery. It reduces 
the loss for the insured and thereby benefits 

the business community as a whole. 


CASE OF THE MISSING 524,356 








I happened to a small business owner in the mid- 
west, when his trusted bookkeeper disappeared — leaving juggled books 
and a $24,356 shortage! 


The employer had bonded the bookkeeper for $10,000. 
This amount he knew would be promptly paid. But the remaining $14,356 
was still too great a loss for his company to absorb. 


Our local agent, who had furnished the bond, reas- 
sured the worried owner, explained that an experienced claim man had 
been assigned to the case, to see if any part of the loss could be salvaged. 


After a month of intensive searching, our claim man 
located the bookkeeper in a distant state. He still had $13,840 of the 
missing cash. As provided in the bond, this was promptly returned to. 
the employer, enabling him to continue in business. Because of this 
special service by our highly trained and experienced personnel, almost 
100% recovery was made for the insured. 


Remember: This example is typical of the Salvage 
recovery feature of the Claim Service you automatically receive when 
you have the protection of our bond. Our local agent will gladly furnish 
a bond to fit your particular needs. 


One of a series appearing in general and business magazines pointing out the 
little-known free services which our Companies provide for their insureds. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 






100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 







FIDELITY + SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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AMA Crime Panel 


(Continued from Page 42) 


vestigations be conducted into Class C 
employes such as office boys and typists 
on the basis that the minor employes of 
today are often the executives of to- 
morrow. 

Messrs. White, Sullivan and Fields 
joined together in presenting the buyers 
with a clear-cut picture of the présent 
procedure on employe investigations and 
loss prevention. It was noted at the 
outset that the surety companies ren- 
der valuable assistance to insureds in se- 
lection of trustworthy employes. This 
is the first line of defense. The general 
practice on new bonds is to make an 
investigation of all employes to be cov- 
ered. Information obtained by the pre- 
vious carrier is acceptable but, in many 
cases, reinvestigation is welcomed. It 
was pointed out that the bonding com- 
pany is glad to check into the living 
habits of trusted employes but this must 
be done with the approval of the em- 
ployer. 

Peter Drake, insurance manager of 
W. T. Grant Co., said that he favors a 
check-up on personal character of em- 
ployes. He gave three reasons why cer- 
tain employes should not be bonded: 
(1) those with previous dishonesty rec- 
ords; (2) those who drink and gamble 
excessively, and (3) those who are 
known for excessive borrowing. His ad- 
vice was: Try to find out if an employe 
is living beyond his means—be sure to 
check his bank balances. 

Val White of Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility gave a helpful picture on under- 
writing of fidelity bonds, and stressed 
these points: “No one steals if he 
thinks he is going to be caught. We 
watch for the employe who is under 
pressure to produce more money than 
he earns. They usually succumb to ‘slow 
horses, fast women, hard liquor or a 
sick wife which, in our vernacular, 
means any sort of domestic pressure.’” 
Mr. White said that when underwriters 
spot weaknesses in a fidelity bond sub- 
mission they reject the line. This does 
not make a hit with the insurance buyer 
of the concern and his employer but 
sometimes it has to be done. Similarly, 
it has the effect of stirring up the 
company to intensify investigations of 
its employes. 

A bit of criticism was leveled at the 
bonding company practice of conducting 
an employe investigation by correspond- 
ence. Mr. White defended this practice. 
One question put to him was why a 
man with a previous criminal record of 
many years ago has difficulty in getting 
a bond after he has reformed and is 
living a clean, honest life. “This is up 
to the individual underwriter’s judg- 
ment,” said Mr. White. “The fact that a 
man has been in jail means nothing 
against his record. I know many compa- 
nies who have bonded men and women 
who have had previous records for em- 
bezzling. The fact that they are now 
living honest lives is in their favor. 
Sometimes we think that they are better 
risks than those of us who have never 
been dishonest.” 


Don’t Prosecute in Foreign Countries 


When the question was put “what 
about prosecuting dishonest employes in 
foreign countries?” this answer was 
given by the bonding men in the panel: 
“Don’t do it. It is extremely dangerous 
to do so, particularly in South American 
countries. If faced with the necessity for 
such action you should proceed with ex- 
treme caution. Some insurance compa- 
nies have found out to their grief that 
juries in South American cities do not 
indict or convict even when dishonesty 
has been established, and oftentimes you 
might find yourselves faced with a large 
libel suit.” 

Deductibles Favored 


In responding to another question 
which concerned “consideration given by 
underwriters to the writing of theft in- 
surance,” the answer was given: “Com- 
panies will write theft insurance and 
freely but in some cases, such as de- 


partment store risks where there is con- 
siderable exposure, they insist upon an 
adequate premium, and to some of you 
buyers it may seem high. However, Jook 
at it from this viewpoint: If we were to 
write department stores freely for theft 
insurance we would have such a high 
premium requirement that our insureds 
would not be interested. So we estab- 
lish deductibles which range from $100 
to as high as $5,000.” : 

Expressing his faith in the value ‘of 
deductibles in such situations, this com- 
pany man said’ further: “You will find 
that deductibles fall ‘into two classes: 
(1) to make the borderline risk writable 
and (2) to meet the demand of the 
buyer who wants catastrophe coverage. 
It is really up to the individual under- 
writer whether he wants to accept risks 
of this character and my general feeling 
is that most of them are not averse to 
consideration of writing a line on a de- 
ductible basis.” 

In contrast to this viewpoint another 
company man said: “One of the strong- 
est arguments against deductibles is 
that you don’t get to know your insur- 
ance carrier very well. I like to feel 
that the insured and his bonding com- 
pany are building up an intimate rela- 
tionship and that there is a strong basis 
of mutual confidence one for the other. 
In my opinion this very necessary bond 
is destroyed when you start using de- 
ductibles.” 


The Complete Criminal Loss Policy 


The company men in the panel wel- 
comed the question as to what has been 
done by the bonding companies to de- 
velop a complete criminal loss policy. 
Here’s the response: “The companies 
have already gone a long step in. this 
direction. If buyers want broad cover- 
age they can now get it. But a lot will 
depend upon the attitude of the buyer 
and if you are in the class which buys 
strictly on price you may not be willing 
to pay the premium. The 3-D and com- 
prehensive crime policies are two of the 
most popular contracts—they have sup- 
plied buyer demand.” 


HEARING DATE SET IN IOWA 





Dispute Between Commissioner Alex- 
ander and Bankers Life & Casualty 
Again To Be Aired in Court 
Hearing on a temporary injunction ob- 
tained by the Bankers Life & Casualty 
Co. of Chicago against Iowa .insurance 
Commissioner Sterling: Alexander will be 
held May 31 before Polk County District 

Judge O. S. Franklin. 

The hearing is the latest development 
in the controversy between the company 
and Iowa Commissioner over the use of 
the so-called White Cross plan by the 
firm in its advertising. 

Judge Franklin previously has held 
the Commissioner exceeded his author- 
ity in ordering the company to cease us- 
ing the White Cross plan or have its li- 
cense revoked and the Insurance De- 
partment has -appealed the decision to 
the State Supreme Court. 

The company also obtained the tem- 
porary injunction, on which the hearing 
will be held, after Mr. Alexander noti- 
fied the company its license would not 
be renewed on April 1 and also that the 
agents of the company would not be re- 
licensed. The Commissioner had con- 
tended he had additional» authority on 
renewing licenses but the. company 
claimed he was seeking to “circumvent” 
the original injunction. 

The company has. registered the 
White.Cross.as a trade mark with the 
Secretary of State since the controversy 
arose, 





Cahill to Speak in Newark 


James M. Cahill, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, will 
speak on multiple line underwriting at 
the annual seminar and dinner of 
the New Jersey Chapter, Society of 
Chartered Property & Casualty’ Under- 
writers at the Downtown Club in 
Newark, June 1. 








MONARCH. 


A Winning Combination. . 
Non-cancellable Health and 
Accident Protection 


Participating Life Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Six More Companies Join 


Accident & Health Bureay 


The following six companies have 
joined the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters: Norwich Union Fire |p. 
surance Society, Eagle Fire Co. of Ney 
York, American Surety Co., New York 
Casualty Co. American Employers’ |p. 
surance Co. and American Motorists [n. 
surance Co. 

With addition of these companies, the 
membership of the bureau is now 37 
companies, the largest in its history 
This makes 12 companies which have 
joined since the last annual meeting six 
months ago. 





J. P. Gibson, Jr., Secretary of 
U. S. Figure Skating Ass’p 


Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., who is casy- 
alty department manager in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association, has 
been elected secretary of the United 
States Figure Skating Association, A 
past president of the Rye (N. Y) 
Figure Skating Club, Mr. Gibson's 
favorite hobby has been ice skating for 
some years. In the national organization 
he has also served on both the executive 
and finance committees. 





State Provinicialism Threat 


(Continued from Page 46) 


years been working on a uniform statute 
for the licensing of non-resident brok- 
ers and agents, and last December a 
proposed uniform statute was submitte¢ 
on your behalf to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at 
their semi-annual meeting at Galveston, 

“It is not only the producer who is 
affected by provincialism,” Mr. De’aney 
concluded. “The companies themselves 
feel the rate differentials which dis- 
criminate against out-of-state companies 
and the barriers which have been set up 
in various states to prevent entry of 
out-of-state businesses. This discrimina- 
tion is carried on not only through the 
policing powers of the state, but also 
through the taxing power. After the 
Supreme Court proclaimed that. insur- 
ance does constitute interstate com- 
merce, twenty-one states promptly re- 
pealed some of their discriminatory tax 
laws. But yet, in 1947, after the Su- 
preme Court upheld a South Carolina 
etoss premiums tax, six states re- 
amended their premium tax laws to re- 
store exemptions or lower rates for 
domestic companies.” 


Answer Is Uniform Legislation 


The answer to this provincialism, he 
said, is uniform legislation under state 
control designed with a broad vision. The 
progress of uniform legislation in_ the 
United States.has been slow, but there 
has’ been some progress. 

“We must push uniform laws,” he 
said. “Uniformity need not go so far 
as to sacrifice proper local interests, but 
some measure of balance must be 
achieved in uniformity of detail, such 
as that of licensing requirements, fees, 
accounting methods, reports, and items 
of the like character at the very min 
mum. , 

“Unless some such uniformity 1s Se- 
cured, the public, the producers ant 
companies will dream of the uniformity 
to be achieved through exclusive Fed- 
eral regulation as compared with the 
existing diversitv of state regulation. 

“The dream of uniform and simplifie 
Federal control is not a reality an 
those who indulge in such fancies may 
have a rude awakening. The entrance 
of the Federal Government, in the ac- 
tive regulation of insurance may not 
necessarily mean simplified control, but 
might increase the complexities of col 
trol through the creation of one mort 
department in addition to 48 other de- 
partments. There will still be conflict- 
ing and overlapping jurisdictional pro) 
lems to say nothing of the threat repre 
sented by the vast concentrated pow¢! 
of a Federal bureaucracy.” 
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...and gratitude fills our hearts as we look back upon 25 years of association 


with the insurance fraternity. We enjoy being friends with so many 
so long. .. . On this, our 25th Anniversary, we pledge 
ourselves to continue to serve brokers, 
large and small, to the very best 


of our ability. 


WHITE & CAMBY. rnc. 
Midtown’ Leading Gyency 


50 East 42nd Street New York 


EDWARD I. WHITE, President 
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